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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The followiDg treatise, intended to refute the dangerous doctrines 
entertained by a large class of Frenchmen, has recently appeared in 
the columns of the Constitutionnel ; and as such doctrines are not 
without their advocates and supporters in our country, it is hoped 
that this endeavour to present M. Thiers' able work in an English 
dress, will not be unacceptable to those who may be desirous of 
gaining information relative to the new movement against Society. 
Much has been heard of Communismf Socialisniy and the Right to 
Labour, but few, perhaps, are familiar with the meaning of the 
words. Happily for us their advocates are ignorant and obscure ; 
yet, as suffering is credulous, they find listeners, whose numbers, 
according to the testimony of all parties, are rapidly increasing. 
Such will ever be the case in times of distress : the drowning man 
catches at a straw ; the starving mechanic is ready for any scheme 
that promises not only to alleviate but to remove his evils for ever. 
Fourier, George Sand (Madame Dudevant), Louis Blanc, Cabet, 
Proudhon, and Consid^rant are the chief apostles of the new move- 
ment : their theories may differ, but their object is the same, — " to 
suppress the miseries of the people." A most desirable object, 
and one which should be uppermost in the mind of every states- 
man and philanthropist ; but the following pages will show to what 
the schemes of the new school^ if carried out, would inevitably lead. 
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When the poor actually lack their daily bread, is it unnatural 
that they should listen to the recital of some golden dream, some 
tale of the Barmecide, if merely to divert their minds from brooding 
too intensely on their misfortunes? And although each of the 
multifarious schemes proposed for the re-organization of labour, 
and the removal of pauperism, contains some weighty points, 
claiming reflection and consideration, to each is attached such a 
mass of impracticable phantasies, that common sense rejects them 
in toio. 

M. Thiers' treatise is full of hope ; and while he opposes those 
who would cut up society, and throw its mangled limbs into the 
renovating cauldrons of our political Medeas, he deduces the most 
cheering conclusions from the history of the past. All social 
improvements must be slow and progressive: — as in the physical, 
so in the political world, violence and destruction go hand in 
hand. Much of the suffering endured by the working classes 
may be easily diminished, as it arises from ignorance and bad 
habits. They are ignorant and do wrong because they know not 
how to do better; or because they have neither the inclination nor 
the resolution to do right. In periods of distress, the ignorant 
labourer thinks to raise his wages by burning his master's ricks, or 
breaking his machines. Ignorance, during the last visitation of 
the cholera (and recently at St. Petersburgh) raised the mob against 
the lives of the physicians, who were endeavouring to stay the pro- 
gress of the pestilence. Ignorance is the cause of intemperance, 
and intemperance ruins its thousands yearly; the money spent in 
the gin-shop or the tap-room would provide a fund for many a 
"wet day." Remove the ignorance of the people, and you make 
them provident. Then they will begin to respect themselves, and 
all virtues follow in the train of self-respect. But the workman 
cannot do this of himself; it must be done for him by the whole 
nation embodied in, and represented by, the government. As a 
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good parent trains up his child to honesty, and virtae, and self- 
reliance, so should the government, which stands in loco parentis 
to the State, lead its children in the paths that conduct to happiness 
and honour. 

The chief strength and greatest interest of the treatise we now 
proceed to lay before the English reader, lie in the rapid and irre- 
sistible series of deductions, — a dose-linked and briUiant chain of 
observations and leaaoning, iri&idi leave no issue for sophistry. 
The style of the original^ which it is almost impossible to transfer 
to another language, is simple and nervous, lit up now and then by 
a vivid and touching eloquence, inspired by a profound sentiment 
of the dignity of human nature, and by a high intelligence of the 
works of the Creator. 

The enemies of the existing state of society have been most 
active in multiplying the number of their books, and by this means 
have perverted many minds and deceived many souls. Accord- 
ingly it is but right that the defenders of society, in the foremost 
rank of whom stands M. Thiers, should imitate the zeal of the false 
philosophers whose doctrines have been so effectually propagated 
as to procure no less than 66,960 votes in the department of the 
Seine, for the Communist Raspail, the leader of the tumult of the 
15th of May, and a prisoner in Vincennes. The main work, the 
true policy of the present day, is to strengthen the social principles, 
and to this M. Thiers has devoted his admirable talents, not only 
in the tribune by his speech on the Organisation of Labour, but 
by tbe present bolder and most original treatise. 

In explanation of the concluding words of the author's preface, 
it tnay be necessary to observe that General Cavaignac, struck with 
the ruin caused by false doctrines, requested the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences " to concur in the defence of Social 
principles, attacked by publications of all sorts, feeling persuaded 
that it was not enough to re-establish material order by means 
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of force, if moral order were not established by means of soun< 
opinions, and that it was necessary to pacify the minds of th 
people by enlightening them.** The Academy accepted the tas 
with alacrity, and on the 12th of August resolved to publish 
series of periodical treatises, illustrative of the principles o 
which are founded the rights of property, the well-being c 
domestic life, the liberty of nations, and the progress of th 
world. M. Victor Cousin inaugurated the series by an Essa 
on Truth and Justice, 
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As society in France has reached that state of 
moral perturbation, in which ideas the most na- 
tural, the most evident, and the most generally 
recognised, are either doubted or most impudently 
denied, we may be permitted to demonstrate them 
as if they required proof. It is a wearisome and 
difficult task; for there is nothing more wearisome, 
nothing more difficult, than the desire of demon- 
strating evidence. It is put forth, and is not 
proved. In geometry, for instance, there exist 
what are called aanoms, at which the teacher pauses 
as he comes to them, and their evidence is allowed 
to declare itself. Thus the student is told, — two 
parallel lines wiU never meet each other; and 
again, — the straight line is the shortest line fix)m 
one point to another. Having arrived at these 
truths, we reason no longer, we cease all discussion, 
we allow the clearness of the fact to operate upon 
the mind, and we spare ourselves the trouble of 
adding, that if these two lines ever meet, it is be- 
cause they are not at a constant equal distance 
fix)m one another ; that is, they are not parallel. 
In like manner we do not care to add, that if the 
line traced between two points is not the shortest. 
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it is because it is not straight. In a word, we stop 
at evidence, — ^we do not go beyond it. 

We had attained that point also with regard tc 
certain moral truths, which we considered to be 
axioms, in consequence of their very clearness. A 
man labours and receives the reward of his laboui' ; 
this reward is money; this money he changes into 
food and clothing; in short, he consumes it, or, 
if he has too much, he lends it, and interest is 
paid for it, upon which he lives ; or else, he gives 
it to whom he pleases, to his wife, children, or 
friends. We had considered these facts as the 
simplest, the most legitimate, the most inevitable, 
the least susceptible of dispute or demonstration. 
It was not so, however. These facts, we are now 
told, were acts of usurpation and tjrranny. Of the 
truth of this, a few writers are endeavouring to 
persuade an excited and suffering multitude ; and 
while we, relying upon the evidence of certain pro- 
positions, allowed the world to go on its way, as it 
went in the time when a great politician remarked, 
// mondo va da se, — we found it imdermined by a 
false science ; and if we wish to prevent society 
from perishing, we must prove what, out of respect 
for the human understanding, we should at one time 
have never thought of demonstrating. Be it so : we 
must defend society against dangerous sectarians; 
— we must defend it by force against the armed 
attempts of their disciples, — ^by reason against their 
sophisms ; and to that end we must condemn our 
own mind as well as that of our contemporaries, to 
a long and methodical demonstration of truths, 
hitherto the most generally accredited. Yes ! let 
us confirm those convictions which have been 
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shaken^ by endeavouring to give an account of the 
most elementary principles. Let us imitate the 
Dutch, who, when they learn that a devouring 
insect has began to penetrate their dykes, rush to 
those dykes to destroy the vermin that is preying 
on them. Yes ! let us run to the dykes ! Just 
now it is no question of decorating the homes of our 
families, but of preventing them from falling into 
the gulf; and to do that, we must set our hands to 
the very foimdations by which they are supported. 
I shall proceed then to set my hand to the 
foundations on which society is based. I beg my 
contemporaries to aid me by their patience, to sup- 
port me by theii* attention in the tedious argumen- 
tation upon which I shall enter, for their welfare 
more than for my own ; for having already attained 
that ripe period, which will in a few years become 
old age, — ^having been a witness of several revolu- 
tions, — ^having seen the failure of institutions and 
characters, — expecting nothing and desiring no- 
thing of any power on earth, — asking Providence 
only that I may die with honour, if die I must, 
or live attended by esteem, if my life is spared, 
I labour not for myself, but for society in peril ; 
and if, in all that I say, or do, or write, I indulge 
in a personal feeling, it is, I must confess, owing to 
the deep indignation inspired by those doctrines, 
the offspring of the ignorance, pride, and wicked 
ambition of that faction which aims at rising by 
destroying, instead of rising by building up. I 
appeal, therefore, to the patience of my contem- 
poraries. I wiQ endeavour to be clear, brief, and 
off-hand in proving what they never thought it 
would be necessary to prove, — ^viz., that what they 
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earned yesterday is theirs, fairly theirs, and that 
they are at liberty to support themselves and their 
children by it. This is the point we have attained^ 
and whither we have been led by false phUsophers 
in coalition with a misguided multitude. 

The substance of this work was conceived and 
drawn up in my mind some three years ago. I 
repent not having published it then, before the evil 
had spread its destructive ravages so widely. The 
pre-occupations of a life, divided between the 
laborious researches of history and the agitations 
of politics, alone prevented me. Having retired 
to the country some three months back, to enjoy 
the repose which the electors of my native place 
had procured for me, I drew up this essay, which 
had only been projected in my mind. The appeal 
made by the Institute to all its members, deter- 
mined me to publish it. I declare, however, that 
I have not submitted this sketch to the Class of 
Political and Moral Sciences, to which I belong. 
I show my obedience to it by this publication; 
but I by no means render it responsible ; and if 
I execute its order, it is my own ideas only to 
which I give utterance, and in my own language 
— ^free, earnest, and sincere, — as it has always 
been, and always shall be. 

Paris, Sept., 1848. A. THIERS. 
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BOOK I. 

ON THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN or THE FBESENT CONTROVERST. 

Showing how it has come to pass that property is called 
in question in our times. 

What can have happened^ that property, the natural 
instinct of man, child, and animal, the sole end and 
indispensable reward of labour, should be called in 
question ? What can have led to this aberration, 
unprecedented in any time er country, not even at 
Rome, where the contests of the Agrarian Law con- 
cerned only the allotment of the lands conquered from 
the enemy ? What can have done it, we shall see in 
a few lines. 

Towards the close of the last regime^ the men who 
combatted the government of 1830 were divided into 
several classes. Some, unwilling to destroy, but on 
the contrary desirous to save, did not place the ques- 
tion in the form of that government, but in its course 
of proceeding. They demanded real liberty, — ^a liberty 
guaranteeing the affairs of the commonwealth from the 
twofold influence of the court and of the streets, a wise 

B 
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financial administration, a powerful organization of the 
public strength, a prudent but national policy. Others, 
either from conviction or from zeal, or delighting to 
distinguish themselves from those against whom they 
were contending, disliked the very form of the govern- 
ment ; and desired a republic, without daring to give 
utterance to their wishes. Of the latter, the most 
sincere consented to wait until the trial of the con- 
stitutional monarchy was complete, and they waited 
with the most perfect good faith. The most ardent, 
endeavouring to gain distinction even among the re- 
publicans, looked forward to a republic with greater 
impatience ; and, to frame a language for themselves, 
spoke continually of the interests of the people, — in- 
terests forgotten, overlooked, and sacrificed. Others, 
seeking notoriety by still more striking signs, affected 
to despise all political discussions, called for a social 
revolution, and, even among the last, there were some 
who, having a more distant aim, desired a complete 
and absolute social revolution. 

The quarrel became more envenomed as it was pro- 
tracted ; and at length, when royalty, forewarned too 
late, would have been willing to transfer the power 
from one party to the other, in the midst of the general 
trouble it let the sceptre £all from its hands. It has been 
taken up. Those who are now its possessors, enlightened 
by the commencements of experience, are not eager to 
keep the imprudent engagements which many of them, 
however, never made. But those who have not the 
power, and whom no experience has enlightened, per- 
sist in demanding a social revolution. A social revolu- 
tion ! To accomplish this, is it sufficient to will it ? 
If we had the strength, which may be sometimes ac- 
quired by agitating a suffering people, we must find 
the materials ; we must have a society to reform. But 
if it has been reformed long since, what is to be done ? 
You emulate the glory of accomplishing a social revo- 
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ktion ; be it so, but you are bom sixty years too late ; 
jou should have entered on your career in 1789. 
ITithout deceiving, without perverting the people, you 
would then have had the means of arousing their en« 
thusiasm, and, after arousing, of sustaining it. In those 
times, every one did not pay taxes. The nobility con- 
tributed only a part, the clergy none at all, except 
when it pleased them to accord voluntary gifts. Every 
one did not suffer the same penalties for crime : there 
was the gibbet for some; for others there were a 
thousand ways of avoiding infamy or death, however 
richly deserved. All could not, whatever might be 
their talents, occupy public offices, being prevented 
some by birth, some by religion. There existed, under 
the name of feudal rights, a mass of dependences not 
having their origin in a contract freely entered into, 
but in a usurpation of the strong over the weak. The 
peasants were bound to bake their bread at their 
landlord's oven, grind their com at his mill, buy exclu- 
sively in his markets, suffer the penalties inflicted in 
his (the manoriial) court, and permit their harvests to 
be devoured by his game. The various trades could 
not be exercised but by admission into certain com- 
panieS) and according to the rules laid down by them. 
Each province had its customs-frontier, with in- 
tolerable formalities, for levying the dues. The 
amount of these was overwhelming. Independently o 
the enormous estates devolved upon the clergy, an 
held by mortmain, the cultivators of the soil had 
pay, under the denomination of tithes, the greater 
portion of their produce. This concerned the rura 
population, and for the body of the nation there were 
censors for those who were tempted to write; the 
Bastille for the unmanageable ; parliaments for such as 
Labarre and Calas; (1) and intervals of centuries be- 
tween the meetings of the States- General, which might 
have reformed so many abuses. 

b2 
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Accordingly, in tlie immortal night of the 4tli of 
August, 1789, all classes in the nation, nobly repre- 
sented in the Constituent Assembly, had the power of 
offering something in sacrifice on the altar of their 
country. (2) They all had in fact their gift to lay on it : 
the privileged classes their exemption from taxation, 
the clergy their wealth, the nobility their feudal rights 
and their titles, the provinces their separate constitu- 
tions. In a word, all classes had a sacrifice to offer, 
and they did so amidst a joy without example. This 
joy was, not the joy of a few, but the joy of all, — the 
joy of a people emancipated from vexations of every 
kmd, — the joy of the third estate upraised from its 
humiliation, — the joy even of the nobiHty, at that time 
keenly alive to the pleasure of doing good. It was an 
intoxication without bounds, — a kmd of frenzy of 
humanity, inducing us to embrace the whole world in 
our ardent patriotism. 

For some time past numerous attempts have been 
made to agitate the popular masses as much as pos- 
sible. Has the outburst of 1789 been reproduced? 
Certainly not; and why? Because what has been 
done, can be done but once ; because in a second 4th 
of August we should not know what to sacrifice. 
Does there remain in any quarts a manorial oven or 
mill to be suppressed ? Is there any game which you 
may not kill, when it comes on your grounds ? Are 
there any censors, other than an irritated multitude, or 
the dictatorship which is its representative? Are 
there any Bastilles ? Ai-e there any disqualifications 
on account of religious creed or birth ? Is there any 
elevated post to which you may not aspire ? Is there 
any inequality beyond that of mind, which is not im- 
putable to the law, or of fortune, which depends on tlie 
right of property ? Attempt, if you can, another 4th 
of August ; erect an altar to your country, and 
tell us what you will place on it. — Abuses ! Cer- 
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there is no lack of abuses, and never will be. 
few abuses, on an altar raised to your country, 
the open vault of heaven, it is too little ! Tou 
jear other offerings. Seek, then, seek in that 

broken up and reconstructed so frequently 
89, and I defy you to discover aught else to 
56 but property. Accordingly this has not 
verlooked, and it is the deplorable origin of the 
controversies on this subject, 
the partisans of a social revolution do not desire, 
rue, to sacrifice property to the same degree, 
would abolish it entirely, others in part ; these 
be content to remunerate labour in some other 
hose would proceed by taxation. But all alike 
property to keep the kind of half-promise they 
mde to accomplish a social revolution. We must 
)re combat all these odious, puerile, ridiculous, 
sastrous systems ; sprung, like a swarm of in- 
from the decomposition of all governments, and 
the atmosphere in which we live. Such is the 
of this state of things, which will entail upon 
3n should society be saved, either the contempt 
compassion of the succeeding generation. . God 
that there may be room left for a little esteem in 
• of those who may have resisted these errors, the 
1 disgrace of the human mind ! 
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CHAPTER n. 

OF THE METHOD TO BE FOLLOWED. 

Showiing that the observation of human nature ii 
true method to be followed in demonstrating the ri 
of man in society. 

Before proceeding to demonstrate that property 
light, a right sacred as the liberty of coming and gc 
of thinking and writing, it is important to fix on 
method of demonstration to be pursued in this mat 
When it is said, man has the right of moving, 
bouring, thinking, and expressing his thoughts frc 
what is the foundation for this language ? Wh( 
has the proof of all these rights been derived ? In 
wants of man, reply certain philosophers ; his w 
constitute his rights. He needs to move freely, U 
hour in order to live, to think ; when he has thou 
to speak in accordance with his thoughts ; therefor 
has the right to do these things. Those who re; 
thus have approached the truth, but not reached 
from their manner of reasoning it would result — 
every want is a right, a true want like a false wai 
natural and simple want like one proceeding from 
verse habits. If these are true wants, there are also i 
ones, originating in false habits. Man, by indulging 
passions, creates exaggerated and condemnable wa 
such as those of wine, women, expense, dress, idler 
sleep, ill-regulated activity, revolutions, combats, t\ 
As a man of pleasure, his mistress must be "the c^ 
sure of neighbouring eyes ; " a coarse wine-bibbei 
must have hogsheads of drink which will brutalize h 
a conqueror, he must have the whole world to rav 
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1 If wants were the source of rights, Caesar, at Home, 
would have had the right to tie the womeo, the li- 
berty, the wealth, the glory of the Eomans, and in that 
case, vice would have given the right. 

I know that the philosophers who have reasoned thus, 
have distLngoished and said, ^^ True wants make 
rights." It then remains to inquire what are true 
wants, to distinguish the true &om the false, at which 
end we arrive, — how ? by observation of human 
nature. 

The exact observation of human nature is, therefore, 
the method to be followed in order to discover and de- 
monstrate the rights of man. 

Montesquieu has said : ^^ Laws are the relations of 
things." With due deference to this great genius, he 
would have spoken with more exactness had he said : 
" Laws are lie permanence of things." Newton ob- 
served heavy bodies : he saw an apple fall from a tree 
(to use popular and familiar language). Comparing 
this fact with another, with that of the moon attracted 
towards the earth, of the earth attracted towards the 
sun, he perceived in a particular and insignificant fact 
a general and permanent one, and said : '^ Heavy 
bodies are attracted to one another, in proportion to 
their mass,'' and called this phenomenon the law of 
gravitation. 

I observe a man ; I compare him with an animal ; 
I see that, far from obeying vulgar instincts, such as 
eating, drinking, sleeping, waking, and then repeating 
the same round, he oversteps these narrow limits, and 
that to all these natural habitudes he adds others far 
more elevated, far more complicated. He has a pene- 
trating mind ; with this mind he contrives the means 
of satisfying his wants ; he makes a selection of these 
means, not limiting himself to seizing his prey on the 
wing, like the eagle, or by lying in wait for it, like 
the tiger ; he cultivates the earth, weaves clothing 
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exclianges his own produce with that of another n: 
traffics, defends or attacks, makes war or peace, rise 
the government of states ; then, mounting higher s 
attains to a knowledge of Grod. In proportion to 
advance in this various knowledge, he is governed 
by brute force and more by reason ; he is worthie 
participating in the government of the society of wl 
he is a member ; and all that considered, after hav 
recognised in him the sublime intelligence whicl 
developed by exercise, after having seen that by j 
venting its exercise I cause him to lose it altoget] 
making him wretched and almost deserving his wrel 
edness as a slave, — I express my astonishment 
say : " Man has the right to be free, because his n( 
nature, accurately observed, reveals to me the 1 
that a thinking being ought to be free ; as the fall oi 
apple revealed to Newton, that heavy bodies tend 
wards each other.'* 

I defy then, any one to find any other way of est 
lishing rights than a straight-forward and profoi 
observation of beings. When their constant man 
of proceeding has been observed, we infer the 
that governs them, and from the law infer the ri| 
Yet I must add one remark to obviate contradict 
" From the law which inclines heavy bodies tows 
each other," it may be asked, " do you infer the rig' 
Will you say : The earth has the right to gravitate 
wards the sun ? " " No,'* I reply with Pas( 
" Earth, thou knowest not what thou doest. If t 
crushest me, thou knowest it not, but I know it. I 
then thy superior ! *' 

No, right is the privilege of moral, of think 
beings. I should almost be tempted to say, but I d 
not, that the dog which follows you, and loves you, 
the right to be well treated, because that affectior 
and attached animal falls down at your feet and li 
them tenderly. And yet, were I to express my 
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IS, I should be wanting in strict accuracy of lan- 
ige. K you owe anything to that faithful creature, 
8 because you comprehend his wants. As for the 
; himself, he has a right to nothing, because he de- 
18 without knowledge. This word right has regard 
^7 to the mutual relations of thinking beings. All 
igs, moral as well as physical, have laws in this 
verse ; but as regards the former, laws constitute 
its. After having observed a man, I see that he 
iks, that he wants to think, to exercise this faculty ; 
; by exercise it is developed and enlarged ; and I say 
t he has the right to think and speak, for thinking 

speaking are one. I owe it to him, if I am the go- 
iment, not as to the dog mentioned above, but 
3 a being who has the feeling of his right, who is 
equal, to whom I give what I know to be his due, 

who receives proudly what he knows belongs to 
. In a word, it is always the same method, that is 
lay, the observation of nature. I see that man has 
i and such a faculty, such and such a want to ex- 
se it. I say that the means must be given him ; 

as human language reveals in its infinite shades 
infinite shades of things, I say, when speaking of 
javy body, that it tends to gravitate because it is 
ed thereto. I say of the dog, do not ill-treat him, 
he feels your bad treatment, and his amiable na- 
j has not deserved it. Arrived at man, my equal 
ire God, I say, he has the right. His law, his 
jliar law, assumes this sublime word. 



10 
CHAPTER m. 

ON THE UNIVEBSAXITT OF PROPERTT. 

Showing that property is a permanent fact^ universal 
in aU times and in all countries. 

The method of observation being recognised as tbe 
only good one for the moral as well as for the physical 
sciences, I examine, firstly, human nature in every 
country, in every age, in sJl states of civilization, and 
everywhere I find property as a general, universal fact, 
without any exception. 

The publicists of the last century, desirous of making 
a distinction between the natural and the civil state, 
imagined an epoch when " wild in woods the naked 
savage ran," obeying no fixed law, and another epoch 
in which he had assembled with his fellows and sub- 
mitted to the restraint of contracts entitled laws. The 
supposed conditions of the first state were termed na- 
tural right; the real and known conditions of the second 
were styled civil right This is a mere hypothesis, for 
man has nowhere and at no time been found isolated, 
not even among the untutored savages of America or 
of the islands of the Pacific. As among animals there 
are some which, guided by instinct, live in bodies, 
(such as herbivorous animals, which graze in company, 
while carnivorous animals live isolated that they may 
chase without a rival,) so man has always been observed 
to live in society. Instinct, that first and oldest of 
laws, draws him towards his fellows, and constitutes 
him a social animal. Were it otherwise, what would 
he do with that intelligent look with which he ques- 
tions and replies before he can speak ? What would 
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he do with that mind which conceives, generalizes, 
qualifies things ; with that voice which points them out 
by sounds ; with that speech, the instrument of thought, 
the very bond and chain of society ? A being so nobly 
organized, feeling the want and having the means of 
communicating with his like, could not be made for 
isolation. Those wretched inhabitants of Oceania, 
more nearly resembling the monkey tribe than any 
others to be met with, occupied with fishing, the least 
instructive of every kind of existence, have been found 
drawn near each other, living together, and commu- 
nicating with one another by harsh and savage sounds. 

Najy more : man has been always found to possess 
his own dwelling, and in that dwelling his wife and 
ehildreni, formiag the first agglomerations, called fami- 
lies ; these being placed in juxta-position to one another 
form tribes, which by a natural instiuct defend one 
another in common, as they live in common. Observe 
the stag, the deer, the chamois, grazing quietly in the 
beautiful glades of our European forests, or on the 
grassy slopes of the Alps or Pyrenees : if a breath of 
air carries to their acute senses a sound forewarning 
them of danger, they give, with voice or foot, a sign of 
emotion, which is instantly communicated to the whole 
herd, and they flee in common, for their defence is in 
the marvellous agility of their legs. Man, bom to 
create and to brave the cannon's mouth, instead of 
flying, seizes his weapons, be they more or less perfect, 
takes up a pole, to the end of which he fixes a sharp 
stone, and armed with this rude lance, unites with his 
neighbour, opposes the enemy, resists or yields in turn, 
according to the orders he receives from the most 
skilful or the most daring member of the tribe. 

All these acts are accomplished by instinct, before 
anything has been written either on laws or acts, 
before any contract has been thought of. The in- 
stinctive rules of this primitive state, — ^rules the most 
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rudimentary, general, and necessary of all, may well be 
called natural right* Now property exists from this 
moment ; for it has never been seen that, in this state, 
man had not his hut or his tent, his wife, his children, 
with a few accumulations of the produce of his fishing 
or hunting, or of his flocks, in the shape of provisions 
for his family. And if a neighbour, having a preco- 
cious instinct of iniquity, should seek to wrest from 
him some of the simple goods constituting his posses- 
sions, he applies to that chief at whose side he has 
been accustomed to stand during the fight, calls upon 
him for redress and protection, and the latter decides 
according to the notions of justice developed among 
the tribe. 

Among every people, then, how rude soever they 
may be, we find property, at first as fa fact and then as 
an idea, — an idea more or less clear according to the 
degree of civilization they have attained, but always 
invariably settled. Thus the savage hunter has at 
least the property of his bow, his arrows, and of the game 
he has killed. The nomad, who is a shepherd, has at 
least the property of his tents, and of his flocks and 
herds. He has not as yet admitted that of the soil, 
because as yet he has not thought fit to exert his 
faculties upon it. But the Arab who has raised 
numerous herds clearly understands that he is the pro- 
prietor of them, and exchanges his produce for the 
com which another Arab, already fixed to the soil, has 
grown elsewhere. He measures with accuracy the 
value of the object he gives against the value of that 
which is offered him : he clearly understands that he 
is the owner (proprietor) of the one before the bargain 
is struck, and of the other after. To him as yet im- 
movable property has no existence. At times, how- 
ever, he may be seen, during two or three months of 
the year, fixing on land which belongs to nobody, 
tilling it rudely, casting in the seed, gathering it when 
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ripe, and then removing to some other place. But 
during the time that he is employed in tilling and 
sowing this land and in harvesting the crop, the nomad 
feels that he is the owner of it, and would rush to arms 
against any who should dispute its fruits. His pro- 
perty endures in proportion to his labour. By degrees, 
however, the wanderer of the desert settles and becomes 
a husbandman ; for it is in the heart of man to have 
his homCy as a bird has his nest, and the rabbit his 
burrow. He ends by selecting a territory, by dividing 
it into patrimonies, where each family settles, labours, 
cultiyates for itself and for its descendants. Just as a 
man cannot let his affections wander over all the mem- 
bers of his tribe, and that he needs a wife and children 
of his own, whom he may love, tend, and protect ; in 
whom are concentrated his fears, his hopes, his life 
indeed ; he needs a field to himself, which he may culti- 
vate, plant, enclose, or embellish according to his taste, 
and- which he hopes to deliver to his descendants 
covered with trees that have grown up, not for 
himself, but for them. Then to the movable property 
of the nomad succeeds the immovable property of an 
agricultural people ; the second property arises, and 
with it coQiplicated laws, indeed, but still such as time 
renders more just, more foreseeing, but without chang- 
ing the principle, which is applied by judges and by 
the public force. Property resulting from a first effect 
of instinct becomes a social contract, for I protect 
your property in order that you may protect mine ; I 
protect it either by my person as a soldier, or by my 
money, by devoting a part of my revenue to the sup- 
port of a public force. 

Thus man, careless at first, little attached to the soil 
which affords him wild fruits or numerous animals to 
devour, without any great trouble to himself, takes his 
place at nature's table laden with spontaneous viands, 
and where there is room for all without jealousy or 
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dispute, by turns sitting down, leaving it, and returning 
to it, as to a banquet sdways spread by a liberal master, 
— ^a master who is none other than God himself. But 
by degree he acquires a taste for viands more refined ; 
he must produce them ; he begins to grow attached to 
tiiem, because they are worth more, because he has had 
to labour hard to produce them. He thus portions out 
the earth, becomes strongly attached to his own share, 
and if nations in a body dispute his right to it, he con- 
tends also in nations; if within the city where he 
dwells, his neighbour disputes his little spot of earth, 
he pleads before a judge. But his tent and his herds 
first, his allotment and his farm afterwards^ succes- 
sively attract his affections, and constitute the different 
modes of his property. 

Thus, in proportion as man expands, he becomes 
more and more attached to what he possesses, or in 
other words, movQ proprietary. He is scarcely so at all 
in a barbarous state ; in the civilized state he is emi- 
nently so. It has been said that the idea of property 
was growing weaker in the world. This is a mistake* 
Far &om being weakened, it is regulated, determined, 
and strengthened. It ceases, for instance, to be applied 
to what is not capable of being a possession, that is, to 
man ; and from that moment slavery ceases. It is a 
progress in the ideas of justice, not a weakness in the 
idea of property. For example ; the landlords, the 
seigneurs, alone had the privilege during the middle 
ages of killing the game bred on the land belonging to 
all. Whoever, now-a-days, falls in with a hare on his 
own grounds may kill it, for it has been bred there. 
Among the ancients, the land was the property of the 
repubUc; in Asia, it belongs to the despot; in the 
middle ages, it was the property of a few lords. With 
the progress of the ideas of liberty, by arriving at the 
enfranchisement of man, his possessions, his goods, 
were enfranchised also; he was declared proprietor, 
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kwner of his land, independently of the republic, the 
lespot, or the lord. From that moment confiscation 
ras abolished. The day that restored to him the use 
f his faculties, individualized his property still more ; 
t became still more attached to the individual himself, 
till more property than it had been. 

Let us take another example. In the middle ages^ 
r in despotic states, the sur^Eu^e of the earth was con- 
eded, but not what lay beneatl^k. The right of exca- 
ating mines was a royalty, leased out for money and 
or a season to certain workers of the metals. With 
lie progress of time it was understood, that as the inte- 
ioir of the earth might become the scene of a new kind 
f labour, it ought to become the scene of a new pro- 
erty, and the property of mines was constituted ; so 
hat now there are two properties connected with the 
oil, — that of the husbandman above, of the miner 
elow. 

Property is therefore a general and universal fact^ 
icreasing and not decreasing. When naturalists ob* 
arve an animal which, like the bee or the beaver, con- 
tracts a habitation, they declare unhesitatingly that 
lie bee and the beaver are constructive animals. On 
imilar grounds, cannot philosophers, who are the 
aturalists of the human race, say, and say truly, that 
roperty is a law of man, that he is made for property, 
nd that it is a law of his kind ? And it is not enough 
) assert that it is a law of his kind, it is a law of all 
ving things. Has not the rabbit his burrow, the bird 
is nest, the beaver his hut, and the bee his hive ? Has 
ot the swallow — ^that joy of our climate in the young 
[)ring-time — ^her nest, to which she returns, and 
'hich she will not yield without a struggle ; and if she 
ad the giflb of thought, would she not be disgusted by 
le theories of our sophists ? Grazing animals live 
eacefuUy in a body, like the wanderers of the desert, 
1 certain pastures, from which they never remove, for 
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in them property is manifested hj habit. Carnivorous 
animals, as the lion, like the savage hunter, cannot live 
in herds ; they would incommode one another ; each 
has arouud him a circle of destruction, in which he 
dwells alone, and from which he expels all of like ha- 
bits who might wish to share his spoil. He also, if he 
could think, would declare himself a proprietor. And 
now, returning to human beings, observe that child, 
governed by instinct no less than the lion. Notice 
with what simplicity the inclination for property is re- 
vealed in him. I sometimes observe a little boy, sole 
heir to a considerable fortune, already understanding 
that he will not have to share with brothers that man- 
sion to which his mother conducts him every summer, 
— ^knowing that he is the sole proprietor of that fine 
park in which his childhood is spent, — he has no sooner 
arrived, than in these extensive gardens he desires to 
have his own garden, where he may cultivate fruits which 
he will not eat, and flowers which he will not gather, 
but where he will be master — ^master of a little parcel 
of the estate until he becomes master of the whole. 

After having seen that in all times and in all coun- 
tries man appropriates all that he touches, first his 
bow and his arrows, then his land, his house, his pa- 
lace, — invariably establishes property as the necessary 
reward of labour, — ^if we reasoned concerning him, as 
Pliny and BufFon have reasoned on animals, we should 
not hesitate to declare, after having observed so ge- 
neral a manner of being, that property is a necessary 
law of his kind. But this animal is not an ordinary 
animal ; he is a king, — ^king of the creation (as would 
have been said formerly), and yet his titles are con- 
tested. This is reasonable ; we must examine them more 
closely. Fact, it is said, does not constitute right : 
tyranny also is a fact, a very general fact. We must 
therefore prove that the fact of property is a right, and 
deserves the title. We have, however, done something 
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hj showing that this fact is increasing instead of di- 
minishing, for tjrranny decays and disappears instead 
of extending. Let us proceed, however, and you will 
see that this fact is the most deserving of respect, the 
most fertile of all, the most worthy of being called a 
right ; for by its means God has civilized the world, 
and led men from woods and wilds into cities, from 
cruelty to gentleness, from ignorance to wisdom, from 
barbarism to civilization. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE FACULTIES OF MAN, 

Shotving that man possesses in his personal faculties a 
primary incontestible property^ the origin of all 
others. 

tjROPEBTY, I have said, is a universal fact : let us sub- 
nit this fact to the unbiassed judgment of the human 
conscience, and examine whether this tendency in man 
appropriate either the fish he has caught, the bird 
le has snared, the fruit he has grown, or the field that 
le has watered with his sweat, is on his part an act of 
isurpation, a theft, committed to the injury of the 
lomanrace. 

To leave nothing unexplored, let us begin at home. 
iCt us first consider our own persons, and go as closely 
s we can. My clothing is very nigh me j I can, if I 
lave woven or paid him who has woven it, maintain 
bat it is mine ; for to all appearances these garments, 
rhich protect me from the wet or the cold, are not such 
n excess of enjoyment as to be considered prejudicial 
the rest of the human race, l^ut I desire to com- 

c 
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mence still nearer the examination of what does or 
does not belong to me, and I stay to consider my body, 
and in my body the living principle by which it is 
animated. 

"• I feel, I think, I will ; these sensations, these 
thoughts, this will, I refer to myself. I feel that they 
are taking place within me, and I regard myself as a 
being separated from all that suiTounds me, distinct 
from that vast universe which by turns attracts or repels 
me, charms or amazes me. I feel that I am placed in 
it, but I distinguish myself clearly from it, and I con- 
found my person neither with the soil on which I tread, 
nor with the beings more or less like me who come 
near me, and with whom I might sometimes be tempted 
to confound myself, so dear they are to me, — such as 
my wife and children. I distinguish myself, there- 
fore, from all the rest of the creation, and I feel that I 
belong to myself. 

Let the philosophers who endeavour to search into 
the reality of our knowledge inquire whether all this 
spectacle of the universe be true or not, — whether or 
not the Almighty is making sport of my credulity by 
placing around me spectres, mere shadows of things, 
which deceive me, and which have no reality; what 
has that to do with the subject of which I am treating ? 
That mass of rock against which my bark founders,— 
that fiery steed rushing on me to trample me beneath 
his hoofs, — are neither rock nor horse, are a mere 
image ! That rock which threatens my frail boat^ 
that horse which threatens my person, are suffix 
cient objects of my belief to turn me aside from them' t 
the sensation is sufficient to determine me. From that 
moment, viewing the spectacle of the world seriously,^ 
and leaving to metaphysicians the discussion of its 
Teality, I place myself in that reality, and first appro^ 
^ate my person, the sensations it ^experiences, the 
judgments it formsj the will it conceivies 5 and I think 
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may say, without being -either tyrant or usurper: tlie 
rst of my possessions, my properties, is myself. 

This recognition once effected, I pass a little from 
lis interior, this centre of my being, — I go forth, and 
ithout proceeding far, obsers^e my feet, my hands, my 
rms. There assuredly I am at the extreme limit of 
ly existence, and I say : These feet, these arms, these 
ands, incontestibly belong to me. Men may dispute 
16 horses that lend me theii- active limbs to carry 
le rapidly over the earth. Perhaps, in the name of 
16 plundered human race, they may be taken from 
16, and I may be told they do not belong to me, but 
) all. Well, be it so. But my feet, my hands — no 
116 has yet imagined that they belong to the whole 
tunan race. They may tell me so, but I shall not 
dieve it. If any one touched them, or insolently trod 
pon my feet, I should grow angry, and if strong 
Qough, fall upon the offender to avenge the insult. 

These feet, these hands, these varied organs, which 
at me in communication with the universe, are there - 
iPB mine, that is, I make use of them unceasingly, 
ithout scruple, without remorse at having the goods 
f another ; which I never dream of surrendering to any 
ae, unless I desire to aid one that I love, and who is 
eprived of the use of his limbs. Still, I never con- 
mnd them with those of another. 

Now these feet and hands, which serve me to carry 
c to seize the objects I want ; these eyes which help 
16 to see; that mind which helps me to discern all 
lings, and to use them with profit to myself, — these 
>et, hands, eyes, mind, which are mine and not an- 
ther's, are they equal to my neighbour's ? Certainly 
ot. I remark in my own faculties and in those of my 
eighbour very notable differences ; I observe that 
)me, by reason of these differences, are in misery or 
bundance, unable to defend themselves, or in a position 
) domineer over others. 

c2 
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Is it really true that one man has great physical 
strength, another very little? that one is strong but 
awkward, another weak but clever ? that one will do 
but little work, another much ? Is it true that, setting 
aside the traditional inequalities of birth and fortune, 
taking two workmen in any manufactory, one will 
exhibit extreme skill, indefatigable diligence, earn 
three or four times more than the other, accumulate 
his first gains, and form a capital with which in turn 
he will speculate and become immensely rich ? These 
happy faculties, moral or physical, are certainly . his 
own. This will not be denied; and with no mis- 
application of language, it may be said they are his 
property. But this property is unequal; for with 
certain faculties this man remains poor all his life, with 
certain others that man becomes rich and powerful. 
They are the essential cause that one has much, the 
other little. 

Here, then, is a primary kind of property, which will 
not be taxed with usurpation : firstly myself, then my 
faculties, whether physical or intellectual, my feet, 
hands, eyes, brain, — ^in a word, my soul and my body. 

This is a primary, incontestible, indivisible property, 
to which no one has yet thought of applying an agrarian 
law ; of which no one has ever thought of complaining 
neither to me, nor to society, nor to its laws ; for which 
I may be envied or hated, but of which none will ever 
think of taking away a portion to give it to others, and 
for which they can complain of God alone, by calling 
Him unjust, wicked, or powerless, — ^reproaches, from 
which I hope to justify Him before the close of this 
book. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF MAN's FACULTIES, OR 
LABOUB. 

Showing^ — That by the exercise of marCs faculties there 
is produced a second property, which has hzbourfor 
its origin, and which society protects for the benefit 
of all. 

A MAN has, therefore, very unequal faculties, relatively 
to certain members of lus race, but which are indis- 
putably his own. Now what shall he do with them ? 
Has Grod given them to him, like song to the bird, that 
he may sing uselessly in the woods, occupy his idleness, 
or excite the reveries of the solitary wanderer ? One 
day, perhaps, his voice may be that of a Homer or 
Tasso, a Demosthenes or Bossuet ; but, meanwhile, 
Gt)d has imposed on him other cares than those of 
describing nature, or deploring the fall of empires. 
He has destined 1dm to labour, to labour severely, from 
sun-rise to sun-set, to water the earth with the sweat 
of bis brow. 

Nudus in nuda humo, — such is the state in which 
man was placed on the earth, says Pliny the Elder. 
By dint of labour man provides for his necessities. 
He must clothe himself, by tearing from the lion or the 
tiger the skin which covers them, to hide his own 
nakedness ; then, as arts are developed, he must spin 
the fleeces of his sheep, and, weaving the yam together, 
form a continuous web to serve him as a garment. This 
is not sufficient : he must shelter himself from the 
changes of weather ; construct a dwelling in which he 
may counteract the irregularities of the seasons, ward 
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off the torrents of rain, the heat of the sun, and the 
sharp frosts of winter. After having attended to these 
cares, he must eat, eat every day, several times a-day ; 
and, while the animal, deprived of reason, but covered 
with feathers or fur as a protection, finds, if it is a bird, 
npe fruit hanging on the trees, if it is a beast of prey, 
his food prepared in the animals of the pasture, — ^man 
is obliged to procure provisions by making them spring 
out of the ground, or by disputing their possession with 
animals stronger and fleeter than himself. He must 
take a branch from the tree, bend it into a bow, dis- 
charge from it the winged arrow, which brings down 
the animal he destines for his meal ; then it must be 
exposed to the fire, be cooked, — for his stomach is 
averse to the sight of the blood and the palpitating 
limbs. Here are bitter fruits, but at their side grow 
others that are sweeter : he must make a selection from 
them, that, by cultivation, he may render them still 
sweeter and more savoury. Of the grains, some are 
empty or light ; but among the number some are more 
nourishing than others : some of these he must select, 
sowing them in a rich soil that will make them more 
nutritious, and, by cultivation, changing them into 
wheat. By dint of these cares, man ends by existing, 
existing tolerably well ; and, with God's help, many 
revolutions taking place on the earth, empires crumbling 
one after the other, generation succeeding generation, 
mingling with another from the north and the south, 
the east and the west, exchanging ideas, communicating 
inventions, daring navigators passing from cape ta cape, 
from the Mediterranean to the ocean, from the ocean 
to the Indian seas, from Europe to America, collecting 
together the productions of the whole world, — the 
human race attains that point where its misery is 
changed into wealth, where, instead of the skins of 
wild beasts, man wears garments of silk and purple, 
lives on food the most succulent and varied, often the 
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produce of lands situated half the world from the place 
where they are consumed; and his dwelling, at first 
little better liian the hut of a beaver, assumes the pro- 
portions of the Parthenon, the Vatican, or the Tuileries; 

That destitute creature, who had nothing is now ia 
the midst of abundance. B j what means ? By labour, 
indefatigable and intelligent labour. 

When he first appears on the earth, he is naked and 
destitute of all ; but he has faculties, faculties unequall]p 
distributed among the beings of his kind ; he employs 
them, and, by that employment, succeeds in possessing 
what was deficient, — he becomes the master of the 
«lements^ and almost of nature. Man has therefore 
his Unities to use, not to sport with, as the bird plays 
with his wings, his beak, or his voice. A time of 
leisure will some day arrive ; with that voice he will 
Become a melodious singer ; those feet and hands will 
be the feet and hands of a skilful dancer ; but he must 
li^ixmr hard and long before he attains this leisure. To. 
tiiis point we are guided by observation of his being, 
as the observation of the beaver, the sheep, or the lion 
leads us to say that. the first is a constructive animal^ 
the second a graminivorous, and the third a carnivorous 
^mmaL 

liet us advance still further. Man must labour. He 
must, without altemJEitive, that his natural wretchedness 
may be succeeded by the comforts and enjoyments of 
civilization. But for whom will you have him labour, 
for himself or for others ? 

My birth-place is an island in the Indian sea. My 
fi>od is fish. I perceive that at certain hours of the day 
the fish frequent certain waters. With the twisted 
fibres of a plant I form a net, which I throw into the 
water, and draw out filled with fish. Or else my birth- 
place may be in Asia Minor, near that spot where the 
ark of Noah rested, and where the grain called wheat 
iHras first noticed by man. I am given to agriculture. 
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I force an iron instrument into the earth ; the earth 
thus disturbed I expose to the fertilizing air ; I scatter 
the seed over its bosom, and watch while it is growing ; 
I gather it when ripe, grind it, expose it to the fire» 
and make bread. 

The fish that I have caught with so much patience, 
the bread that I have made with such exertions, — ^to 
whom do they belong ? To me, who have taken such 
pains, or to the idler who slept while I was toiling at 
the net or the spade ? The whole human race will 
reply that they belong to me, for I must live, and on 
whose labour should I live, if not on my own ? I^ 
just as I was raising to my mouth the bread I had 
made, some idler should rush upon me and take it away, 
what should I have to do, but rush in turn on some 
other, and serving him as I had been served ? He 
would do the same to a third, and the world, instead 
of being a theatre of labour, would become a theatre of 
pillage. And further, as pillage is a sudden and easy 
act, when we are strong, while production is a slow 
and difficult act, requiring the employment of a life^ 
plunder would be preferred to fishing, the chase, or 
cultivation. Man would remain a lion or a tiger, 
instead of becoming a citizen of Athens, Florence^ 
Paris, or London. 

These examples have all been taken from the primi- 
tive state of society. But as human nature does not 
change as it expands, a man may clothe himself in 
richer apparel, dwell in more sumptuous mansions, live 
on daintier food, bedeck himself with purple and gold, 
live in palaces constructed by a Bramante, dine off the 
most exquisite viands, and uplift his soul to Plato, — ^his 
heart has still the same miseries, and requires the same 
stimulants to rise above them. If he halted a moment 
in his struggle against nature, she would again become 
savage. For a brief space, and through a criminal 
jealousy between two nations, the marvellous road 
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the Simplon had been neglected, and nature, 
ually rolling down blocks of ice, showers of snow, 
iren mere threads, as it were, of water, upon this 
;ain route, had soon rendered it impassable. If 
rere to suspend his exertions for a moment, he 

be vanquished by nature ; and if, for a single 
e should cease to be urged on by the charms of 
sion, his arms would fall listlessly down, and he 
slumber beside the instruments of his abandoned 

travellers have been struck by the state of 
»r, misery, and devouring usury of those coun- 
n which property is not sufficiently guaranteed. 
I into the East, 'where the despot claims to be the 
roprietor ; or, what comes to the same thing, go 
o the middle ages, and you will discern the same 
38 everywhere : the soil neglected because it is 
•ey most exposed to the greed of tyranny, and 
ed for the hands of slaves, who have not the 
of occupation ; commerce preferred, as escaping 
^ly from exactions ; in commerce, gold, silver, 
¥eh sought as the property most easHy concealed ; 
)ital ready to be converted into this particular 
ty, and when lent, it is at a most exorbitant rate ; 
itrated in the hands of a proscribed class, who, 
y a public show of their wretchedness, living in 
ruinous without, but sumptuous within,— oppos- 
i invincible obstinacy to the barbarous master 
ould extort the secret of their treasures — find a 
)ense in making him pay more for his money, 
irenging tyranny by usury. 
3n, on the contrary, either through the course of 
r the wisdom of the ruler, property is respected, 
i moment confidence revives, capital resumes its 
e importance, the earth again becomes fertile; 
id silver, once so sought for, are now an incon- 
t property, and lose their value; their owners 
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have recovered their dignity with security; they no 
longer conceal their wealth, but show it with con- 
fidence, and lend it at a moderate rate of interest 
Activity, universal and continuous, prevails ; a general 
ease follows ; and society, opening like a flower to the 
dew and the sun, unfolds itself in every direction to 
the charmed eyes of the beholders. And should there 
be some who would ascribe this prosperous state oi 
civilized societies to liberty, whose beneficial virtues 
God forbid that I should dispute, I would reply, that 
to the respect accorded to property these great results 
are owing ; for Venice was not free, but as her tyrants 
respected labour, she became the richest slave on 
earth. 

To resume, then, I say : Man has a primary pro- 
perty in his person and in his faculties ; he has a second, 
less proximate to his nature, but not less sacred, in the 
produce of his faculties, which embraces all that ia 
called the goods of this world, and which society ia 
most deeply interested to guarantee ; for without ihsA 
guarantee there will be no labour ; without labour nc 
<2ivilization, not even the necessaries of life, bui 
wretchedness, robbery, and barbarism. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON INEQUALITY OF GOODS. 

Shawingy that the inequality of marCs faculties 
necessarily leads to an inequality of goods. 

It results from the exercise of the human faculties 
that, as these faculties are unequal, one man will pro- 
duce much, another little ; one will be rich, anothei 
poor ; in a word, equality will cease to exist in th« 
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world. It should be clearly understood that I speak 
not of that equality which consists in living under the 
same laws, in obeying the same authorities, incurring 
the same penalties, obtaining the same rewards, under- 
going (in fine) the same social conditions, and which is 
called equality in the eyes of the law ; but of that 
equality which would consist in possessing the same 
amount of property, whether a man be skilful or un- 
skilful, industrious or idle, fortunate or unfortunate in 
his labour. The former is necessary, indisputable, 
and, where it is wanting, society is a mere tyranny. 
Let us see what we should think of the latter. 

But first let us return to the fact from which we 
originally started. These unequal faculties, consisting 
in greater muscular strength or in greater intellectual 
energy, in certain aptitudes of body or mind, and some- 
times of both, — as in the skilful mechanic, who with 
his hands adjusts the various parts of a machine, — as 
in the sculptor, who carves in the marble the idea ex- 
iidng in his mind, — as in the general, whose prompt 
and sure eye is united with great courage and rude 
health, — all these faculties, at once physical and moral, 
belong to the man to whom God gave them. He holds 
them of Grod, — of that God whom I will call by what 
name soever you please, be it god, fatality, chance,-— 
the author, in fact, of all things, either doing them 
himself or allowing them to be done, either willing 
OP permitting them. You will acknowledge that he is 
the chief criminal, the main cause of the evil, if evil 
there be, in the inequalities of which you would be 
inclined to complain. Even before the time when 
long accumulated labour, and transmission from gene- 
ration to generation, has added to the first inequalities, 
you will acknowledge that even in the savage state 
the highly gifted man possesses gioat advantages. In 
the chase, if he be more skilful, he has twice as much 
food as his neighbour. In self-defence, if he be stronger, 
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he has twice the means of resistance. Inequality 
i^pears, therefore, at the very commencement of the 
social existence ; it is manifested on the first day, and 
the ulterior inequalities of the richest society are but 
the lengthened shadow of a body already highly 
elevated. 

In a question of right, little or much makes no ap- 
preciable difference. Equality of goods is or is not 
the right of the human race : if it is a right, it was as 
much violated in the younger days of these societies, 
when the most skilful or most intelligent savage was 
richest in the productions of the chase, better provided 
with the means of defence or of subjugating others, 
as when, in later days, this savage, now a member 
of a civilized society, is a man of countless wealth, 
beside a poor man wanting the necessaries of life. 

But having recourse to visible facts in order to 
elicit the will of God, that is, the laws of creation, I 
affirm that since men are unequally endowed, God has 
no doubt intended that they should have diffe)^nt 
enjoyments ; and that when he gave to one a keen sense 
of hearing, smell, or sight, and to another senses the 
most obtuse ; to this man the means of producing and 
eating much, and to that man weak arms and a delicate 
stomach; when he made one the brilliant Alcibiades, 
possessing every faculty in perfection, and the other the 
idiot Cretin^ of the valley of Aosta, — ^he did this that there 
should be differences in the mode of being in these men, 
so differently gifted. When, extending my views still 
farther, I pass from man to the horse or the dog, from 
the horse or the dog to the mole, the polype, or the 
plant, — ^when in the same forest I see the lowly fern 
beside the lofty oak, and even among these oaks, some 
more luxuriant than others, which the soil, the sun, the 
shower have favoured, which have soared proudly 
above all around, — and then, one more fortunate stiU, 
that has escaped the woodman's axe or the lightning's 
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stroke, I say to myself : These inequalities were pro- 
bably the condition of that sublime plan which a great 
genius has defined as uniii/ in diversify and diversity 
in unity. 

But I may be told that this picturesqueness of nature 
which seduces me may be an injustice, for Caesar, in 
the moral order, may be a very interesting object of 
observation, but he is none the less a tyrant — a seduc- 
tive tyrant, full of genius, — ^but still a tyrant. 

I understand the objection. 

Although we have certainly good grounds for refer- 
ring to creation itself the principle of all human 
inequality, yet it is true that God delivers up his own 
work, charging us to modify or regulate it, as a master 
delivers to his apprentice a task that he is to finish. 
Thus, he permitted the existence of a Caesar, that is, of 
one man stronger than another, able to oppress the 
rest ; but he has charged us to restrain this being, to 
keep him in check by laws. Well ; but let us see if 
this tendency to labour much, and consequently to 
possess much, is one of these despotic tendencies ne- 
cessary to be kept in check. That is the pith of the 
matter. 

Does that man injure any one who labours ener- 
getically and accumulates what he earns ? He toils 
earnestly, continuously, by the side of another who 
barely scratches the earth. He possesses well-stored 
gamers by the side of his neighbour whose bams are 
empty or but half filled. Has he done any harm to 
this neighbour ? Has he deprived him of his stores ? 
In that case there would be robbery, violence, evil* 
done to his neighbour. But he has laboured — ^laboured 
more or better than another. He has not, therefore, 
injured him, like a usurper or an oppressor. [He has 
a few more grains on the earth — a little more wealth 
in society ; and that is all. What harm has he done 
aj^und bim by enriching himself ? None. 
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What interest could society have in prevei 
him ? None. This prevention, too, would be i 
madness ; for without any corresponding prof 
would have diminished the mass of things necei 
or useful to man. 

There is, therefore, no harm done either to y( 
to me, or to society ; and this man should be perm 
to exercise his faculties as he pleases. 

It is true, nevertheless, that this wealth is a ( 
of evil to you — ^the evil of comparison. It galls 
and excites your envy. I agree that this is cert 
an evil, a grievous evil, but it is not without com 
Bation ; and all things being soberly examined, so 
declares the compensation so great that in every 
and country it has thought fit to let envy suffer, 
the prosperity of individuals increase, in proportic 
their skill, and on their application ; — and this is 
compensation. 'p 

It is by means of exchange that men procure 
of the things they require. Accordingly they d( 
make everything. They make certain things, to yi 
they devote themselves exclusively, and thus sue 
in making them better than others. They then 
a portion of what they have produced to procure 
which the labour of others has produced, and th' 
jsult is this : when there is more corn or more c 
lK)th are cheaper. There is more of each for g\ 
i)ody. Whosoever then, by yielding to his taste o 
49kill in labour, is liable, when he grows rich, to e: 
your envy, has contributed to the common prospe 
• and particularly to yours. If, in consequence oi 
.exertions, there is more corn, or iron, or clotli 
money, there is more of each for all. The abund 
which he has helped to create is advantageous to 
and society permits him to add to his stores, alth< 
I3ie result may be an inequality as regards those 
labour leea gtrenuously : it is permitted, because 
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ral prosperity increases with his private prosperity, 
mid check the individual that would oppress lus 
vs ; but him who employs his faculties to multiply 
le soil the objects useful to man, such as food, 
ing, or habitations — ^who renders these objects 

plentiful, wholesome, and better, even should he 
himself or his children) convert his aliments into 
iry and exquisite viands, his garments into purple 
ine linen, his house into a palace — ^him, I repeat, 
ty encourages and supports, without troubling 
' with the contrast ; without compassionating the 
igs of the envious ; for even the envious man 
ires his food, his clothes, his lodging at a cheaper 

and if he should desire to produce in his turn, 
111 procure money at a lower interest ; labour will 
I easier task to him. 

le principle of equality, properly understood, in 
tspect weakens the principle of property, however 
ual that may become by the superiority of one 
3 labour over another's ; and so far, at least, the 
I of our reasoning has been canied on without 
r weakened. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ON THE TRANSMISSION OF PROPERTY. 

nng tlicU j}roperti/ is not property unless it be 
transmissible by gift or by inheritance. 

aoNG is more legitimate, say the writers I am ar- 
y against, than that man should eiyoy the produce 
s labour — ^that be should eat the fruit gathered 
the4re^ he has planted. They thus grant a per- 
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sonal property to him wlio has created it by his la 
In truth, nature, stronger than they, confounds tl 
compels them to be silent in the presence of that 
so simple, so manifestly irreproachable, of a 
eating the fruit that he has caused to grow. Th( 
still further in their concessions ; they admit that a 
shall possess more or less, according as he has 
during life more or less skilful, more or less industi 
— ^that one shall have much, another little ; and 
grant, consequently, that primary inequality of ^ 
which results from the natural inequality of i 
faculties. But here their concessions stop. Not 
is more just, they exclaim, than that a man si 
enjoy the fruits of his labour ; but that these £ 
shoidd be transmitted to another, that this other si 
enjoy them in idleness, and in the vices that idl( 
engenders, — this is repugnant to the simplest eqi 
this runs counter to the result society had in viei 
consecrating property, namely, that of exciting lab 
this adds to the natural inequalities Gk)d has establi 
among men by endowing them unequally, — those 
ficial inequalities which are the cause that an idle 
worthless child, because he is the heir of an industi 
and worthy father, lives in the midst of every en 
mentj while at his side another individual, deprive 
the same advantages, lives in the greatest mii 
Property extended so as to become hereditary 
arrives at consequences which are in contradictic 
its principle, and which cannot be admitted. 

This is really the point, not a difficult but a c 
plicated one, of the subject under review ; for, li! 
river, which winds the more the farther it flows i 
its source, so this question extends, is expanded 
mixed up with a multitude of other questions. . 
yet, what the adversaries of property deny, I affi 
what they dispute, I maintain to be indispensable ; 
these are my assertions as opposed to theirs :«i*- 
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Property either is or is not ; 

If it is, it carries with it the right of gift ; 

K it carries with it the right of gift, it must include 
the children as well as indift'erent persons ; 

It is in force during the life of the parent, as well as 
at his death ; 

Far from favouring idleness by this extension, it 
becomes, on the contrary, a powerful and unlimited 
excitement to labour, on condition of the privilege of 
transmitting it from the sire to the son ; 

Lastly, the new and the greatest inequalities which 
follow are absolutely necessary, and compose one of 
the most beautiful and productive harmonies of human 
society. 

In a word, property produces its best and most pro- 
ductive effects only on condition of being complete, of 
becoming personal and hereditary. 

Sach are the propositions which, in the following 
chapters, I shall endeavour to render so clear as to cut 
off (I would hope) all opposition. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ON GIFT. 



Showing that gift is one of the necessary manners 
of using property. 

You grant that I can enjoy what I have produced, that 
I can apply to my wants or my pleasures the fruits of 
my personal labour. But woidd it be a robbery, and 
dfmgerous. to society, if I gave them to another ? 

Krst, suppose that I have produced more than I can 
consume, which happens to every skilful and industrious 
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man, what will you have me do with the surplus ? My 
granaries are full of corn, my stores of fruit, and my 
cellars of wine ; the wool of my flocks has furnished 
me more garments than I can wear, and all because I 
have cultivated my fields with ngiore intelligence and 
activity than another ; what would you have me do 
with this abundance? That I should eat and drink 
more than my hunger and my thirst require, or that I 
should throw the excess into a lay-stall, appointed for 
the purpose ; or else that I should not create them at 
all, which is the simplest course ? If you will not 
permit me to use the surplus of my labour as I please, 
I shall be reduced to one of three alternatives : either I 
must consume more than I want, or destroy the sur- 
plus, or not create it at alL But here is a way of 
employing the superfluity of my goods, which I submit 
to your judgment. 

I observe at the border of my field a poor wretch 
expiring of hunger and fatigue. I run up to him, and 
pour into his mouth a little of my surplus wine ; I 
give him one of those fruits I did not know what to do 
with ; I throw over his tattered clothes one of those 
many garments I had produced, and I behold his senses 
returning, the smile of gratitude imprinted on his 
features, and in my heart I experience a more lively 
pleasure than that which I had felt in my mouth when 
tasting the fruits of my field. Do you mean to restrict 
to this point the employment of my possessions, so that 
I cannot use them in the manner that is most pleasing 
to me ? After having conceded to me the merely 
physical enjoyment of my property, would you deny 
me the moral enjoyment, the noblest, the sweetest, the 
most useful of all ? Odious legislator, yom would 
permit me to eat, to destroy my possessicxiSy and not 
allow me to give them away ! Self, self alone, is the 
paltry aim you would assign to the painful exertions 
of a life ! you would thus degrade, disenchant^ check 
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mj labour! But, however, judge of the fact by its 
consequences. I have said above, that if a man were 
to fall upon his neighbour, and take away from liim 
the food destined for his support, and he in turn were 
to do the same to another, society would ere long be a 
mere scene of plunder, instead of a field of labour. 
Suppose, on the contrary, that each man who has too 
muck should give to him who has not enough, the 
w(xdd would become a theatre of beneficence. Do not 
fear, however, that man can ever go too far in this 
course, and make his neighbour idle by undertaking to 
labour for him. All the charity that exists in the 
heart of man is barely on a level with human misery, 
and the utmost has been done when the continued 
appeals of morality and religion succeed in making the 
remedy equal to the disease, the balm suflicient for the 
wound. 

Gift, then, is the noblest way of employing propert}% 
It is, I repeat, a moral enjoyment added to a physical 
enjoyment. " Enough, enough ! " my opponents will 
say ; •" you are demonstrating what needs no demon- 
stration." Agreed : but let us pursue the matter, and 
they will perhaps be obliged to say as much of all the 
rest. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON INHERITANCB. 



Shewing that from gift the parent derives the right of 
endowifig his children during his life or at his death. 

It hae been conceded, that gift is one of the necessary 
and indispensable ways of employing property. Now 
let us go a step fiirther. What ! I may give to per- 
sons who are nothing to me, but whose sufferings have 
touched me, and I cannot give to my wife or children ; 

d2 
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to my wife, who shared all the toils of my life ; to my 
children, my offspring, who are dearer to me than my 
own person ! When they are hungry or cold, if I am 
not utterly depraved, I feel hunger and cold more for 
them than for myself. Their wants are mine, and 
stimulate me more than my own. Will you not then 
permit me to make a choice among my wants, to sa- 
tisfy first those which I feel the most acutely, and to 
appease a hunger more painful for me to endure than 
that which I feel in my own stomach ? You will per- 
mit me, then, to feed my children before I feed myself. 
That is not all, however. For a part of their life, 
some one must support these children, for during one- 
fourth of their existence they are too weak to provide 
for themselves. In the savage state, for instance, trees 
must be climbed to gather fruit ; in a civilized state, 
bread can only be procured after it is earned. But if 
any one should support them, who will undertake that 
care, unless it be myself, their father, the author of 
their days ? The birds of the air set me an example, 
which, apparently, you will allow me to follow ! — 
" Enough, enough ! " my opponents will say again ; 
" you are proving what requires no proof ! " Where 
then must I go in this road to find what needs a de- 
monstration ? 

Property is not property, if I cannot give it away 
as well as consume it : this point is conceded. If I 
can give it to strangers, a fortiori I can give it to my 
children, who imperatively require it during part of 
their life : this is also conceded. I can therefore give 
it lo another, and in another I can, I ought to prefer 
my children. Where then does the difficulty begin ? 
At the moment of my decease ; that is, I can give it 
at all periods of my life, except at the point of death. 
And is that the only difference between the right I 
claim and that which is disputed I But this difference 
would be either null, or barbarous, or impossible. 
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Tell me how you will prevent a parent from giving 
to his son what he desires to bequeath to him at the 
moment of his death ? If you permit a father to give 
away during his life-time and not at his death, he will 
take care to disseise himself during that life-time. A 
day, an hour before his decease, he will give from hand 
to hand the moveable (i. e, personal) property, easily 
transmissible on the death-bed, such as money, jewels, 
or papers having a marketable value. Immovable (or 
real) property, which is more difficult of transmission, 
such as land, houses, &c., he will give away one, two, 
or ten years before his decease, or else he will sell them, 
and depreciate their value in order to convert them into 
objects transmissible at pleasure. In a word, he will 
have evaded your law, by stripping himself during his 
life. But from the necessity you have imposed upon 
him of giving away his property during life, two con- 
sequences will arise. The good father will be pun- 
ished for his goodness, the bad father recompensed for 
his selfishness. The good father, parting with his pro- 
perty before death, may perhaps meet with an ungrateful 
son, and will be unable to plant a tree, or turn a furrow 
in that field which he has given his son, and will live 
a stranger in the midst of the wealth he created, and of 
which he will be deprived before his time, for fear that 
his son should not reap the benefit of it. The bad 
father, on the contrary, who may be unwilling to part 
with his property, or the cowardly one, who may be 
fearful to entertain the idea of death, to secure the 
future of his children, will enjoy his possessions un- 
disputed until his decease. Thus the good father will 
have robbed himself, the bad father will have held his 
property until his last hour. 

At these odious results, will you not again stop me, 
and cry out : " Enough, enough ! " — Yes, here we 
must stop, for it is evident that nature, having placed 
in the heart of man, especially of the good man, an 
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irresistible longing to transmit his possessions to his 
son, the father wiU give to his children, however we 
may endeavour to prevent him, the greater portion of 
his goods from hand to hand, will convert them into 
others more capable of being given away directly ; or, 
if he cannot do that, he will strip himself before his 
death, to be more assured of making a use of it in 
conformity with his affections. From that time, the 
lawgiver, certain of producing absurdities if he obsti- 
nately perseveres in opposing nature, and moreover, of 
being disobeyed while attempting this opposition, will 
absolve the parent from these hateful precautions, and 
will grant that at his death his goods shall pass in full 
right to his children ; in a worij he will grant inhe- 
ritance of property. 

And just consider how absurd would be the con- 
sequences of an opposite prescription ! The parent, I 
have said, would be unable to give houses or land, or 
tangible property, but he would give away, in spite of 
you, his movable, intangible property, such as is easily 
passed from hand to hand, an hour before his death. 
Transmission from sire to son would exist for some 
things, and not for others. But there are more pre- 
cious things, which all the laws in the world would not 
prevent him from transmitting. One man is a clever 
mechanic, and possesses a secret for tempering metals ; 
another is a skilful physician, and has the secret of 
some valuable remedy : can you prevent either of them, 
at the hour of death, from whispering into the ears of 
their children, and securing them a future fortune by 
a single word ? A third was a great statesman, whose 
success lay in his prudence; a fourth was a great 
general, whose wealth was his renown ; can you prevent 
the one from transmitting his prudence to his son by 
the lessons of a life ; or the other from bequeathing his 
glory, merely by bequeathing his name? Another, 
mixed up in all the affairs of his country, entertains 
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^rtain rdiigious and political sentiments ; you will not 
)revent him from inculcating them in his children, 
ind when moral possessions, which ought to be the 
nost precious of all in your eyes, if you are not a 
egislator devoted solely to the worship of material 
hings, are inevitably transmitted, material things, 
dmply because they are material, are not transmis- 
sible ! Money, perhaps, and jewels, as the most trans- 
nissible after these moral things, might pass from one 
generation to another; land, alone, when the parent 
lad not taken the precaution of robbing himself, 
KTould be stopped in its passage ! Have you reflected 
jeriously upon these absurdities? Bold sophist, are 
f ou not coiSbunded ? 

I hold, then, the following propositions as having 
been most amply demonstrated : — 

L Gift, being recognised as one of the necessary 
methods of using property, is unavoidable, especially to 
the advantage of the children. 

n. It is unavoidable at every period of the father's 
existence ; and by according the full right of trans- 
oaitting his wealth to his children at the hour of death, 
we must obviate his disposing of it during his life. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF INHERITANCE ON LABOUE. 

Showing that the facility of transmitting property from 
parent to child adds zeal to labour, and completes 
the system of property. 

There are always two lights under which we must 
alternately view the subject of which I am treating, 
and which, owing to the admirable combinations of 
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nature, are always found in perfect harmony, — ^tliey are 
equity and social utility. Equity, is the question 
considered with regard to the individual ; social utility, 
is the question considered with regard to society 
itself. Equity declares that a man who has laboured 
ought to possess in peace the fruits of his labour ; and 
that we should not require him to dispose of them 
before his death in order to secure their transmission 
to his children. Social utility imperatively requires 
that a man should be sure of preserving the fruits of his 
labour, in order that he may labour ; for without the 
constant and unwearied exertions of all its members, 
society would continue miserable. This same social 
utility requires, as' imperatively also, that he have the 
right of transmitting it to his children, otherwise he 
would lose half his energy foi* labour. In a word, 
property does not exercise all its useful effects unless 
it be complete, that is, unless it be both personal and 
hereditary. 

To establish this point, I shall not require more 
investigation than I did to establish those which have 
preceded. 

It is desirable that man should labour, and in order 
that he should labour, the possession of what he produces 
is secured to him. This first security, personal and 
restricted as it is, is not enough. It may be enough to 
make him labour for a part of his life, but not for the 
whole, — not enough to secure to him the greatest of all 
the delights of labour, that of transmitting his wealth 
to his children. 

Man has vices of every kind ; he occasionally shows 
the most atrocious with respect to his fellows ; but he 
rarely displays any towards his children. And the 
reason is, that far-sighted nature, wishing to secure the 
continuation of the human race, has deeply implanted 
paternal love in his heart, and has made this sentiment, 
not a virtue, but an irresistible instinct. The father 
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who robs and who murders, often gives to his offspring 
the goods he has stolen, and exerts for their protection 
the ferocity he has shown towards his neighbour. 
Observe now the majority of parents who have attained 
a certain age : for whom do they still labour, — ^for 
whom do they toil unceasingly, even when their strength 
begins to fail ? They labour for their children, and 
amid their toils they are cheered by the thought that 
their offspring vnll reap the fruit. 

Look at those skilful traders, who have enriched 
society by their ingenious discoveries, or by their bold 
commercial expeditions, to which we are indebted for 
the cheap rate at which we procure our cotton, our 
flax, our wool, our sugar ; — observe their tastes, the 
nature of their pleasures, and you will soon discover 
their spring of action. Most of their time, these plain 
men of simple tastes, to whom nature has given genius, 
but whom society has neglected to educate, and who, 
after amassing a great fortune, after having procured 
for their children mansions, costly furniture, master- 
pieces of art, tables sumptuously spread, horses fleet as 
Arab coursers, parks stored with game, — smile at the 
delight their cMldren take in these objects, in their 
enjoyment find their own, — and then they proceed to 
enjoy themselves in their own fashion, invariably the 
same, by returning to tjieir manufactures, their ware- 
houses, their shops, — happy in the idea that all the 
wealth in which they take so little pleasure, will 
increase' still more for the benefit of their children, in 
whose persons they become sensible to all those 
delicacies which they cannot appreciate, and which 
they have never known. Suppose them deprived of 
the right of transmitting to their descendants all they 
have amassed, they would be checked in the midst of 
their career, at the very moment when their faculties 
were most active. The more able and skilful they 
were, the sooner would they be checked, for they would 
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sooner have obtained all their simple tastes required, 
and for fear that they should have idle children, you 
would have commenced by ensuring the idleness of 
the parents. 

It would be a lamentable way of preventing idlers in 
the world, to deprive the parents of the principal reason 
which excites them to labour. No doubt I shall be told 
that the industrious men of whom I have spoken, having 
devoted their lives to toil, would have continued toihng 
on, even though they had no children, simply from 
habit or competition. This might be the case with 
some, who become the rich uncles of the novel or the 
comedy. But whence did they derive the habit of that 
earnest labour ? In a society where property has ex- 
cited the ardour of the whole body, and as a horse in a 
team gallops with the rest, so they run because all the 
world is running at their side. They would not have 
contracted this taste, or felt this rivalry of labour, in a 
society tamed down and chilled by the barbarous re- 
fusal of the right to bequeath their property to their 
descendants. They would have done like the fiery 
courser, who moves along slowly because his team- 
fellows do the same. But, finally, suppose that some, 
urged by the necessity of occupation, laboured solely 
for labour's sake, the barbarous, cold-blooded, unfeeling 
legislator, trifling with their, sensibility, would have 
robbed them of one of the greatest sweets of labour. 
Look at that rich and childless man, whom nature has 
deprived of this deep satisfaction, sometimes so painful 
because it is so deep,-— observe his loneliness, his 
disenchantment, his disgust, in proportion as he ad- 
vances in life. At night, when he has counted his 
treasures, closed his coffers, he knows not what to do ; 
and if a moment is left for reflection, it is to inquire 
how he shall employ the wealth he has amassed. But 
he is fatigued with his day's toil, he falls asleep, and 
awakes in the morning to recommence his labours, and 
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again at night to feel the same loneliness, the same 
ftching void as before. Then he applies to his brother 
or his sister, prays for one of their children, whom he 
Eidopts, endeavours to love, and to fancy that it is his 
own flesh and blood. Or else, if he have no nephews 
or nieces, he borrows of some poor woman an object of 
love, that may serve as the aim of all the exertions of 
his life. 

Must this void, then, in the childless man, be the 
fate of all those who, through habit or the necessity of 
constant occupation, watered the earth with their sweat, 
and laboured to enrich society ? It is a vain illusion. 
In your frozen society all ardour would be extinct, all 
rivalry limited ; you would have none of that ambition 
which kindles at the flame around them. Man, whose 
only object was self, would stop in the midst of his 
career as soon as he had acquired a provision for old 
age; and, as before observed, for fear of producing idle- 
ness in the son, you would have begun by enforcing 
idleness in the father ! 

But is it true, that by permitting the hereditary 
transmission of wealth, the son would necessarily be 
idle, consuming in sloth and debauchery the fortune 
bequeathed to him by his father ? In the first place, 
what after all does that wealth represent on which the 
supposed idleness of the son would be supported ? A 
prior labour, — that of the parent ; and by preventing 
the father from labouring that you may compel the son 
to labour in his own person, all that you will gain is 
this, — ^the son will have to do what the father has not 
done. There will not be an additional amount of 
labour. In the system of inheritances, on the contrary, 
to the unlimited labour of the father will be added the 
unlimited labour of the son ; for it is not true that the 
son will cease from toiling because his father has be- 
queathed him a greater ot less amount of wealth. It 
is rare that the parent leaves to the child the means of 
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living without occupation. It is only in cases of ex- 
treme wealth that this happens, — as will be noticed 
presently. But ordinarily, in most professions, it is 
only a more advanced step in the road that a father 
procures for his son, by bequeathing to him his in- 
heritance. He has set him farther on, has given him 
the means of labouring with greater resources, of being 
a farmer when he himself was a hired servant, of fitting 
out ten ships when he himself could only fit out one ; 
or else of changing his career, of rising from one to 
another, of becoming an attorney, physician, or bar- 
rister, — of being a Cicero or a Pitt, when he himself was 
a plain country squire like Cicero's father, or a cornet 
of dragoons, as was the father of William Pitt. In 
a word, he has led his son to a more advanced point in 
the great arena, gives his blessing as he sees him set 
out, and dies happy at witnessing his offspring moving 
onwards with a svnfter pace. But the motive which 
has urged him to advance as far as possible, impels the 
son to do the same. As he thought of his children, and 
with this idea became indefatigable, the son thinks of 
his children also, and in his turn becomes unwearied 
too. Under a system which forbade all inheritance, 
the father would have stopped short, and so would the 
son : each generation, limited in its fertility, like a 
river whose waters are retained by a dike, would have 
given a part only of what it had in itself, and would 
have stopped short at the quarter or the half of what it 
was capable. On the contrary, under a system where 
property is hereditary, the parent labours as much as 
he can until the last day of his life ; the son, for whom 
he laboured thus, does the same for his children ; ceases . 
not any more than his father did before him ; both 
looking forward to the future, toiling unceasingly for 
the benefit of their little ones, and not only for their 
benefit, but for that of the whole human race. 

In conclusion, — by the institution of personal pro- 
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perty, society gave man the only stimulus that could 
urge him to labour. One thing remained to be done, 
to render this stimulus unceasing. This society did, 
by the institution of hereditary property. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ox THE RICH MAN. 



Showing that the accumulations resulting from property 
both personal and hereditary ^ compose what are 
called richesy which discharge many indispensable 
functions in society. 

From the guarantee of property to an individual and his 
children there will result accumulations of riches, more 
or less rapid, for the formation of which one genera- 
tion sometimes suffices in the case of a man of great 
natural endowments, but which ordinarily require 
several generations ; and hence arise great fortunes, 
which attract the attention, like those enormous corn- 
stacks placed by the road-side on the borders of a 
fruitful farm. This sight, I am aware, offends the 
eyes of some, but what can be done ? 

I shall here repeat what I have already said with 
regard to the primary inequality of wealth originating, 
at the very outset of society, in the natural inequality 
of the human faculties, — ^that we must put up with 
them, because these greater shares of the general 
wealth have been taken from no one ; because to pre- 
vent them we must have checked mankind and said to 
them : Do not toil so much ; and finally, because each 
man profits by them, even the envious man, for if there 
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is more food, clothing, &c., these objects, so necessary 
to life, are cheaper to every body. 

It is therefore a powerful consideration to leave 
these indefatigable labourers to themselves, as they 
take nothing from any one, and give something to all. 
But the offence to the eyes ? If this wealth offends 
some, it stimulates others, encourages, supports, and 
animates them, and in this encouragement society finds 
so many advantages for the whole body, that it may 
well pass by the envy excited in some of its members. 
But are these the only reasons, good as they appear to 
me, for permitting these accumulations ? are there no 
others ? We may easily decide for ourselves. 

Undoubtedly society does not desire that there should 
be only a single kind of labour, — manual labour. It 
desires also that there should be men who can put the 
compass to paper, measure the course of the stars, 
and teach the sailor how to navigate the trackless 
ocean ; that there should be others who can spend part 
of the day over the annals of nations to discover the 
cause of the prosperity or fall of empires, and teach men 
how to govern them. It is not the man who from mom 
to night remains bent over the soil or over a machine 
who can find leisure for these pursuits. Sometimes^ 
in truth, a peasant may become a Sforza (3), a c(Hn- 
positor may be a Franklin, but these exceptions are 
rare. It is the sons of men devoted to manual labour 
who, being raised above their condition by an industri- 
ous father, will climb the steps of the social scale, and 
attain to these sublime labours of the understanding. 

The sire was a peasant, a cotton-spinner, or a saito 
before the mast. The son, if the father has been indus- 
trious, will become a farmer, a manufacturer, or the 
master of a ship. The grandson will become a banker, 
a lawyer, physician, barrister, or perhaps the ruler of a 
state. In this manner generations rise one above 
another, vegetate, as it were, like a tree, which at each 
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returning spring puts forth new shoots, which, fresli, 
tender, and green as the young grass, acquires in 
autumn the colour and consistency of wood, then 
having become small branches in the succeeding year, 
send forth in their turn other shoots, and in time become 
stout limbs, until they overshadow the surrounding 
soil with their dense foliage. 

Thus human vegetation goes on, and by degrees 
those rich classes of society are formed that are called 
idle, but which are not so, for the labour of mind is at 
least on a level with that of the hands, and must follow 
after it, if society have no wish to remain in a state of 
barbarism. I acknowledge that among these rich men 
there are some, unworthy descendants of prudent 
parents, who pass their time in riotous living, quaffing 
liquors that intoxicate the brain, and waste away in 
idleness and debauchery their youth, their fortune, and 
their health. Unhappily, this is too true; but they 
will soon be punished. Their youth blighted before 
its time, their fortune spent before the- close of their 
career, they will depart, sorrowful, poor, and disgraced, 
firom those mansions which their parents had bequeathed 
them, which their insensate prodigality has transferred 
to the hands of rich men more prudent than themselves, 
and in one generation, we see labour rewarded in the 
&ther, idleness punished in the son. £nvy, implacable 
envy, now art thou not comforted ? 

But again, are the children of the wealthy always 
idle, debauched, and spendthrifts ? True, they do not 
labour like him who tills the ground or wields the 
hammer of the smith. And is there no other labour 
than that o£ the hands? Must there not be men 
devoted to the study of nature, to the discovery of her 
laws, that they may be applied to the advantage of the 
human race, — men who may learn how to employ 
water, fire, and the elements, — ^who may learn to con- 
stitute and govern societies ? True, it is not always 
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the rich man that makes these sublime discoveries, 
although he does so occasionally ; but it is he who 
encourages them, and helps to form that instructed 
public, for which the poor and modest scholar toils, — 
it is he who possesses extensive libraries, — it is he who 
reads Homer, Virgil, Dante, Newton, Descartes, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Bossuet, Moliere, Racine, and Montesquieu. 
If not himself, it is in his library, in his drawing-room, 
that they are read and appreciated, and where that 
enlightened society is collected together, — ^that society 
so polished, with tastes so practised and refined, — ^for 
which genius writes, sings, and covers the canvas with 
its magic colours. Sometimes the rich man himself 
is a good judge, sometimes also he is one of those 
eminent men who do not confine themselves to the 
mere enjoyment of the master-pieces of genius, but 
produce others of equal brilliancy. Sallust, Seneca, 
Montaigne, Buifon, Lavoisier, were all wealthy men. 
He is also the eminent statesman who presides over 
the destinies of his country. 

A plain English cotton-spinner, whose name is 
Peel, accumulates immense riches. Devoting his life 
to his manufactories, he has little knowledge of public 
afikirs ; but he lavishes on his son every kind of learn- 
ing, and the son rising above his father, combining 
the most extensive information with the influence of 
fortune, becomes one of the first statesmen of England ; 
and setting himself between the old and the new race, 
governs his country with a happy admixture of the 
old and the new spirit. Is it then a hateful sight, that 
a parent, after employing his faculties in a lucrative 
manner, should furnish his son with the means of em- 
ploying them in a manner not less lucrative, but more 
noble and elevated ? Is it not right, is it not neces- 
sary, that one of these employments should come after 
the other ? Permit me to quote other examples which, 
in their time, provoked many an envious man. 
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In that republic, the most fei-tile in riches and 
masterpieces of art, for it gave to the world Dante, 
Petrach, Boccacio, Machiavelli, Galileo, Ghiberti, 
Brunelleschi, Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, 
— ^in that republic, which circulated through Europe 
cloth, silk, velyet, jewellery, and credit, there was a 
family of illustrious merchants, who have bequeathed 
their name to one of the three great ages of humanity 
— ^the Medici ! Do you think they have set a very bad 
example to the world ? 

John de Medici, in 1400, laid the foundations of the 
fortune of his race. Mild, prudent, and industrious, 
possessing in the highest degree the talent for commer- 
cial pursuits, he amassed great wealth, and shrinking, 
like a wise man, from public affairs, advised his 
children never to meddle with politics. " Remember," 
said he, on his death-bed, " that I never went to the 
old palace (the seat of government) until I was sum- 
moned {che chiamatoy* 

Fortunately his advice was not followed. His son, 
Cosmo, surrounded by the most able masters, learned 
in the sciences,v arts, and policy, possessing a bold 
genius, mingled, notwithstanding his father's counsel, 
in public affairs ; was proscribed ; re-called with en- 
thusiasm ; did not govern, but influenced the Floren- 
tine republic during thirty years ; built the beautiful 
family palace of the Ricardi; lived familiarly with 
Masaccio, BruneUeschi, Ghiberti, Donatello, and Pog- 
gio J founded Greek schools at Florence ; still further 
added to the wealth of his family, and all the while, 
though politic and learned, remained a merchant. 
This merchant, however, quitted his country-house at 
certain festivals for the charming retirement of Ca- 
fiagiolo, and there read — guess what he read ! — the 
didogues of Plato, which Poggio had translated for 
him, and for which he payed a heavy sum in gold. 

E 
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His son, Peter, survived him not long, and the 
of the house descended to his grandson — ^to him • 
posterity has never ceased to love and admire, 
the name of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He, still 
disobedient to the counsel of his ancestor, er 
neglected commerce, and was only the schola: 
politician. Educated with Politian and Pico 
Mirandola, a poet and cavalier, excelling in all 1 
exercises, ugly as Socrates, winning as Alcibiade 
less wise as a statesman than irresistible as a 
ciator, he saved his country when threatened 
general coalition ; conciliated by the mildness * 
administration all the courts of Italy, and procur 
them a solid peace of fifteen years' duration, ^ 
Italian historians have called the " golden age" of 
country ; wrote exquisite verses ; sought throu 
Europe for the most valuable Greek and Latin i 
scripts, the finest statues of antiquity, and 
Michael Angelo to the world ; charmed and di 
by his magnificence the Italian princes whom Ii 
attracted to Florence with a view to the genera 
cord ; thought of everything except his own fo 
which he lavished and compromised, but so notor 
to the public interest, that grateful Florence de< 
tiie treasures of the Medici and of the state to I 
one, and dying, carried with him the happiness < 
country to his tomb ; for the prudence whicl 
rendered her so happy expiring with him, the F 
and G-ermans fell upon Italy, ravaged her fair s< 
half a century, and made her what she still 
slave! 

Would it have been better if this striking 
nomenon of hereditary transmission had never exi 
That the fortune of the Medici ceasing with 
Cosmo had been obliged to spend his life in re 
meneing it ; that ceasing again with Cosmo, Lo 
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should have been forced to begin again ; and that 
neither of them had found time to cultiyate the arts^ 
literature, and the science of government ? 

These agglomerations of fortune, the necessary con* 
sequences of kbour excited without limit, procure, 
therefore, the leisure necessary for the cultivation of 
the higher sciences. They form that social region 
where genius does not always have its birth, but 
where sometimes it comes into being ; and where it 
needs to dwell that it may be appreciated, excited, and 
encouraged. Thus, in her profound meditations, nature, 
left to herself makes one relaticm of things correspond 
to a thcmsand others. The man who labours must 
have the means of becoming rich, that he may have 
an object for his exertions ; and at the same time, in 
bec<»ning rich, he creates for his children this leisure 
of mind. Thus, in the universe, all is connected ; aH 
is mutually balanced and supported ; all is contrasted, 
though without oppositicm, and forms a thousand har- 
monious tints, like a picture by the hand of a skilful 
and gifted artist. 

Is this the rich man's only part on the stage of the 
wc»M ? The son, enriched by the labours of the father, 
possesses nc^ gdIj his well-stored library and his costly 
paintings, but a mansion filled with sumptuous furnitu]:e, 
tables groaning beneath the load of dishes, fleet-footed 
steeds, and elegant chariots. TeU me, ye philosophers 
iji envy, must we have all these things in society ? 
Are you quakers, hating all glitter, loving only black 
and white, ot perhaps grey as the only permitted 
variety ; or will you adiiat that in the productions d 
aU society, we must have diversity in abundance, deli- 
cacy, el^anee — ^in a word, beauty ? 

Whatever may be your personal tastes, which I 
suspect are not those of quaiers, permit me to teach 
you the law of all production. When men do not 
produce much, they produce badly and dearly ; and if 

e2 
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they produce much, they produce more or less well, in 
consequence of the inequality of the human faculties, — 
a cause always in action. Generally they begin by 
producing badly, then tolerably, and end by producing 
well, very well, and then to perfection ; and while they 
advance in this manner, they always keep that inevitable 
distance from the lower to the middling production, 
and from the middling to the superior. Either there 
is no progress at all, or we have these three termsw 
Either we shall have the vale of Tempe, inhabited by 
shepherds, eating the flesh of their flocks, and wearing 
their wool, — shepherds whom the poets describe as 
innocent, but whom I affirm to be rude and brutal^ 
often indulging in ignoble vices, having their Cains if 
they have their Abels ; and their poor also, a hundred 
times more hideous than those of London or Paris, for 
they are the Cretins, bearing on their necks the 
marks of physical misery, and on their idiot features 
the marks of moral misery ; or we shall have that 
vale of Tempe, a society in continual movement, 
and in which are found those inevitable terms, the 
inferior, the middling, and the superior production. 
If society desires to progress, it must of necessity 
proceed from one to the other of these terms. Does it 
desire to have things cheap ? It is still indispensable 
that these three terms should be combined, as cheapness 
results from the reversion of the expenses of the fijst 
on the second, of the second on the third. Let us sec 
how this applies to agricultural produce. Wheat, rye, 
and potatoes, following one another in the soil so as to 
leave no part unproductive, mutually support each 
other. The high price of wheat permits the farmer 
to sell his rye at a lower rate ; the moderate price of 
xye permits him to sell his potatoes at a rate still 
lower. In manufacturing produce, there is the same 
reciprocity of support. Fifty years ago, when cotton- 
spinning was first introduced into France, the manu- 
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facturers began by producing badly and dearly, then 
less badly and less dearly, and at last well and cheaply. 
They continue spinning more finely the fine, the 
middling, and the coarse, and producing cheaper every- 
day, owing to the reversion of the expenses from one 
to the other. The same phenomenon occurs in the case 
of those elegant tissues of wool, that once were sought 
in the valleys of Thibet, and which, half a century 
back, were seen only on the graceful shoulders of the 
wealthy lady, but which now adorn those of women in 
easy circumstances, and have permitted the modest 
wives of the labouring classes to wear the produce of 
the merino sheep. If the fine tissue of cashmere were 
not produced, it would be impossible to produce at a 
low rate the merino shawl. The handsome thorough- 
bred horses on which the dissipated son of the rich 
man gallops through his park, compensate the trainer 
for raising the less comely beasts which mount our 
cavalry, or the stout horse which drags the plough. 
But who will pay for these choicer, finer, rarer pro- 
ductions, if there are no accumulations of fortune in 
the hands of a lucky few, whom past or present labour 
has enriched ? Thus riches, mediocrity, and poverty 
aid each other, and pay less dearly, because they pay 
together, the different states of human industry. 

No doubt it would be better were there wheaten 
bread for every mouth ; cashmere shawls for every 
woman ; Arab coursers for every horseman. Alas ! 
why does it not depend upon us to feed with the most 
nutritious aliments ; to clothe with the choicest produce 
of the loom ; to lodge in the healthiest dwellings, that 
people whom we love much more than they who flatter 
them, whose plain common sense we appreciate when 
it has not been corrupted ? But is that in the power 
of science, either ancient or modem ? 

God has willed that man should begin on this earth 
with the acorn, that he may end, in consequence of hia 
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labour, vdih wheaten bread ; and it seems to me that, 
since he has desired to make happiness the reward of 
labour, and life a scene of trial, we ought to bow down 
humbly before such a plan. 

These choice aliments, those beautiful and healthy 
garments which you envy in the rich, the poor will 
have some day! yes, they will have them, provided 
society continues to labour some time longer. An idle 
promise, say you. Not so idle, if we judge by the 
past. Three or four centuries ago, kings in their 
palaces trod on floors strewn with fresh gathered leaves 
or straw ; now, the humble tradesman walks on carpets 
gay as the flowery fields in spring. To attain this 
result, society has laboured for ages. Let it still twl 
on, and what now is the privilege of the rich man only, 
will be the possession of the poor. But when society 
has reached this point, the fine-spun web will be finar 
still, and there always will be required wealth, com- 
petence, and mediocrity (it will no longer be poverty^ 
I hope), to correspond with the thl'ee states of all human 
industry, to pay for the superior, middling, and inferior 
produce ; for industry in progress is like a marble 
column, with its capital, its shaft, and its base. 

See what takes place in all political and social dis- 
turbances. More alarming to the rich than to the poor, 
they terrify the former, make him averse to all the 
enjoyments of luxury, and from that moment all pros* 
perity is checked. Men cry out against the rich, 
oppress them with taxes, attack the high functionaries 
of state and reduce their salaries, and then the gene- 
ral distress increases in proportion as the consump- 
tion of the objects of luxury is the more completely 
interrupted. Then there is another cry: Industry 
must be supported ; the means of doing so are sought, 
and in the support given to this or that manufacture, 
in premiums on exportation, by which the foreigner 
alone profits, more is expended than has been gained 
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by taxes badlj assessed, or bj reductions ill understood. 
We are tben obliged to reconstruct, badly and incom- 
pletely, what it would have been sufficient to have left 
alone, and we resemble those children who, carried 
away by their instinct for destruction, desire to replant 
the flowers they have uprooted, or recall to life the 
harmless animal they have killed. 

I have not yet described all the functions of riches 
in society. It has another part to play, besides that of 
purchasing those refined objects whose production and 
consumption are indispensable ; wealth alone can 
furnish capital to inventive genius — ^to daring, rash 
genius, often liable to be deceived, and to ruin those 
who provide the funds. Here, for instance, is an 
invention which will change the face of the world ; the 
inventor extds it and represents it to be, what it 
really is,' a miracle. But others' have said the same of 
the most ridiculous inventions. A trial must be made, 
large sums must be risked, and he who risks must be 
able to lose. Can the poor man, the man of a simple 
competency, do this? The hope of gain sometimes 
lures them on, and by this temerity they lose in an 
hour the modest firuits of their economy. Far from 
stimulating them, they ought, on the contrary, to be 
discouraged. But the rich man, who has more than he 
needs for his living, can a£ford to lose, and therefore 
can risk ; and while he indulges in the dissipations of 
el^ant society, or in the tumult of politics, or the 
pleasures of foreign travel, leaving his accumulated 
capital at his banker's, he confides to him his super- 
fluities, which serve as an encouragement to fresh 
enterprises. He is little to be pitied if he loses. He 
becomes all the richer if he gains, and may encourage 
some genius bolder still. 

Thus the inequality of riches, which already corres- 
ponds to the wants of human industry, always unequal 
in its productions, alone also has the means of being 
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daring as genius. The last pai*t still remains to h 
played, which completes the character of wealth in thi 
world, and this time gnawing envy will not love it th 
more, but will at least be condemned to silence. ] 
may be charitable. No doubt the rich man, who i 
often an idler and a spendthrift, — vices for which h 
soon atones by wretchedness, and severely atones to< 
for the poor man has hands at least, while he has none 
the poor man feels no shame, and he is devoured b 
it — ^no doubt the rich man also has an unfeeling hear 
*' a heart untouched by others' woe," and he does n( 
remain unpunished ; for besides being deprived of th 
sweetest of all enjoyments upon earth, he is haunted b 
the justest, the deepest hatred that men can feel, th 
hatred against an avaricious and hard-hearted Dive 
But sometimes he is charitable, and then he quits hi 
palace to visit the cottage of the poor, braVing dij 
gusting filth and contagious disease ; and when he ht 
discovered this new enjoyment, it becomes a passio 
with him, and he can never relinquish it. Suppose a 
fortunes to be equal, suppose all wealth and aU miser 
to be suppressed, no one would have the means < 
giving, and no one (say you) would require alms 
which is untrue. Even granting that it were true, yo 
would have suppressed the sweetest, the most charmin 
and most graceful of human virtues. Unhappy r€ 
former, you would have marred God's work, by desii 
ing to improve it ! Leave us the human heart sue 
as God made it. If we had created poor men at wil 
for the satisfaction of seeing rich men charitable, n 
doubt you would have had reason to say that it wer 
better there had been no poor, even should there hav 
been no rich able to relieve them. But forget not tha 
the rich man did not create the poor man ; that if h 
had not become rich, that is, if his parents had no 
added to the general wealth by their labours, the poo 
man would be poorer still ; and that his admirabi 
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charity, in order to have a field for exertion, did not 
begin by taking from the poor what it now gives to 
them. In this continued progress towards a better 
condition, the labour which has succeeded contributes 
to the support of the labour which has not succeeded ; 
and wealth, which may have every vice, but which may 
have every virtue also, sustains poverty. They advance 
leaning upon one another, procuring reciprocal enjoy- 
ments, and forming a group a hundred-fold more 
touching to witness than your poor man alone at the 
side of another poor man, refusing to help each other, 
and deprived of those two exquisite sentiments, charity 
and gratitude. 

Yet one more observation on this subject, and I shall 
leave the rich man. These accumulations of wealth, 
80 apparent to the eyes, are neither so numerous nor 
so considerable as may be imagined, and were they all 
divided, they would give but a very small share to 
each individual. We should have destroyed the charm 
of labour, taken away the means of paying for the 
superior productions of art and science ; in a word, 
blotted out the designs of Grod, without enriching any 
one. Do you indeed believe that the rich are so very 
numerous, and that they are really very rich? They 
are neither one nor the other. No one has counted 
the fortunes in a given society; but in a state like 
France, where there are supposed to be 12,000,000 of 
families, reckoning three individuals in each, we know 
that there exist 2,000,000 of families that have scarcely 
the necessaries of life, and often are entirely destitute 
of them ; 6,000,000 which possess these necessaries ; 
3,000,000 possessing a competency ; nearly 1,000,000 
having something more than a competency ; and 300 
3r 400 at the most that are wealthy. Suppose there 
were an equal partition, we could take nothing from 
those who have the simple necessaries of life, nothing 
perhaps from those who have a bare competency or 
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something more ; but if the fortunes of the 300 or 
who are really opulent were taken away, we sh 
not pay half the expenses of the state for a tw< 
month. -We should not have added an apprec 
quantity to the fortunes of the mass, and we si 
have suppressed the stimulus which, by exciting lal 
produces an amelioration of their condition. 1 
accumulations which dazzle the eyes, and thus he 
arouse a zeal for labour, — ^which serve to bu] 
higher productions of a progressive industry, somet 
to spread like a healing balm over labour that is 
successful, — ^these accumulations, distributed amon^ 
would give nothing to each, and would have destr 
all the springs which, by exciting man to labour, 
ameliorated the condition of the human race, 
very certain that the people are less indigent now 
they were a few ages back : that famines, for instj 
no longer carry off whole generations at a time ; 
the people, better fed, better clothed, better lo 
(without being either so well fed, clothed, or lodgi 
we could desire), are no longer exposed to conta| 
diseases originating in diet and misery, as in the ni 
ages, or as in the East to this day. How has 
happened ? By the zeal employed in every age t< 
rich. Put an end to riches, and labour ceases witl 
stimulus that excited it. You will not have adc 
thousandth part to the actual competency of all, 
will have destroyed the principle which in fifty ] 
would have doubled or tripled it. To use a fan 
expression, you will have killed the goose that laic 
golden eggs. 

Permit, then, these accumulations of riches, siti 
in the upper regions of society, like waters appoi 
to fertilize the globe, which before spreading thr« 
the plains in brooks or rivers, remain for awhile 
pended in vast reservoirs on the tops of the hi^ 
mountains. 
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Thus man possesses nothing at his birth, bnt he has 
varied and strong faculties, by whose exercise he can 
procure all he stands in need of. He must employ 
them ; but when he has employed them, it is evidently 
just that the result of his labour should benefit himself 
and not another, should become his property, his ex- 
clusive property. That is equitable and necessary, for 
he would not labour, he would indulge in robbery, if 
he were not sure of reaping the fruits of his labour ; 
his neighbours would do the same, and they would 
soon find nothing but nature to plunder. The world 
would remain in a state of barbarism. 

All arts, even the most imperfect, require, at least 
for a time, the certainty of possession. The fish upon 
which the uncivilized fisherman lives, only appear at 
certain seasons of the year in the fishing stations. The 
bufi&lo or the beaver, the food of the American savage, 
have also their migratory habits, of which advantage 
must be taken and their return watched for. The 
earth itself produces only one harvest, which must be 
waited for during a year. What follows from these 
conditions of the nature of things ? — that man must 
accumulate the fruits of his fishery, his hunting, his 
agriculture, and that no one in the interval can take 
them away from him, or else he would not take the 
trouble to produce. He would only do what was ne- 
cessary for life at the very moment when urged by 
the pangs of hunger. He would cultivate no art, he 
would live always on what he could procure quickly, 
and bury immediately in the inviolable asylum of his 
st(xnach, that is, on acorns, or on birds killed by a stone 
from a sling. But all arts which require time, reflec- 
tion, and accumulation he would renounce, unless he 
were certain of reaping the fruits. There is one espe- 
cially, the chief of all, namely agriculture, which he 
would abandon for ever, if the possession of the soil 
were not secured to him. For to this fruitful earth 
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you must attach yourself for life, if you desire that it 
should reply by its fertility to your long labour. There 
you must fix your abode, surround it with barriers, 
drive away noxious animals, burn the weeds and briars 
that overrun it, converting them into fertilizing ashes, 
carry off the stagnant waters from its surface, and 
convert them into clear life-giving streams, plant trees 
to keep off the scorching rays of the sun or the blast 
of blighting winds, and which will not attain their full 
growth for two or three generations ; there the father, 
and after him the son, and then the grandson, must 
live and die. Who would take all these pains if the 
certainty that a usurper would not come and destroy 
these labours, or if not destroy them, take them for 
himself, did not excite and support the ardour of the 
first, second, and third generation ? What is this cer- 
tainty ? if it be not property admitted and guaranteed 
by society. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ON THE TRUE FOUNDATION OF THE RIGHT OF 
PROPERTY. 

Showing from aU that has preceded^ that labour is the 
f trtie foundation of Property. 

What is the result of all these deductions, the various 
links of which seem to me to be nowhere disconnected? 
In my opinion it is this : — 

Man, brought naked into a naked world (nudus in 
nuda humojf passes from a state of wretchedness to 
abundance by the exercise of the powerful faculties 
which God has given Kim. 

These faculties constitute a first property, insepar- 
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able fi'om him ; from their exercise proceeds a second 
property, consisting in the goods of this world, less 
adherent to his existence, but, if possible, more worthj 
of respect, for the first comes to him by nature, the 
second by his own labour, and, for the very reason 
that it is less adherent requiring the formal guarantee 
of society, in order that a man, certain of possessing 
the fruits of his exertions, may labour with confidence 
and zeal. 

This acquired property, being guaranteed by society, 
possesses, as necessary consequences, the right of gift 
and inheritance ; for gift is one of the indispensable 
methods of using it, and inheritance, deriving in its 
turn from gift and nature, cannot be prevented by any 
means, and completes the system of property, by 
creating for labour an infinite stimulus, instead of one 
that is insufficient and limited. 

From hereditary transmission proceed new acquired 
inequalities, which, being added to natural inequalities, 
produce certain accumulations termed riches. These 
accumulations possess nothing contrary to equity, for 
they have been taken from nobody ; they contribute to 
the conmion abundance, serve to pay for the choicest 
productions of industrial skill, are the means of bene- 
ficence, and, being the offspring of labour, melting 
away and perishing through idleness, present man to 
us as rewarded or punished by the most infallible of 
all justice — ^that of the result. 

Such is the exact history of the manner in which 
things take place in society, in relation to labour and 
property. What do we behold there ? That man 
must labour, labour without measure and without end; 
that by labouring, even immoderately, according to the 
bent of his faculties, he does good to himself and to 
others; he acquires an abundance which spreads its 
benefits on all around, and consequently, that the per- 
sonal property which gives him an aim, but a limited 
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aim, and property transmissible by inheritance 
creates for him an unlimited aim, are a soi 
cessity. 

Property, which at the conmiencement of thi 
of deductions we had looked upon as a general 
therefore a fact not only general, but a legitim 
necessary fact. 

What more is required to authorize our. 
when speaking of property, that it is a right, j 
right, like the liberty of coming and going, the 
of thinking, speaking, and writing ? 

For instance, I want to take exercise abr( 
without it I cannot live. Although at this m 
might not have the desire, the mere idea that ] 
do so, that I am confined within the walls of a 
in the vast forests of Paraguay, would be a pun 
to me ; and society, before it became civilized, 
nised as a natural habit, and after it was civi 
a written law, the liberty of going and comi 
entitled it personal liberty. 

I possess a mind which perceives the relat 
things, — ^the relations of states with the world, of 
with the state itself, which judges soundly o 
which can speak of them in a useful mannei 
will do it so much the better in proportion as ii 
done more freely, to which silence on this 
would be unbearable, which would brave in 
ment, perhaps death itself, if endeavours wer 
to prevent it ; and, considering the utility 
individual, and for the state, of allowing this inc 
to produce itself, society declares, when it is ci 
that the liberty of thinking and of publish] 
thoughts, is a right, a sacred right. 

The observation of these facts has given rise 
expression : He has a right. 

The propriety, ais regards equity, of leavii 
man the fruits of his labour ; the interest, with 
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to social utility, that this labour should be active, 
energetic, and unbounded, should evidently lead to the 
guaranteeing of its productions, and society is as fully 
authorized to proclaim property a right, as to proclaim 
as rights tibe different liberties of which human liberty 
is composed. 

Civilized society having consecrated in writing the 
right of property, which it had found existing under 
the shape of a custom in barbarous society,--4iaving 
coDseerated it with the object of securing, encouraging, 
and stimulating labour, — ^we may say that labour is the 
source, the basis, the foundation of the right of property. 

But if labour is the foundation of the right of 
property, it is also its measure and limit. This will 
be evident from the fdlowing example : — 

I hare cleared a field in which nothing grew but 
weeds ; I have enclosed it, watered afiid planted it, 
covered it with buildings, or, which is the same thing, 
I have acquired it by giving in exchange other objects 
proceeding from m^ labour. Society secures to me — 
What ? The surface, scene of these toils of clearing, 
enclosing, planting, watering, and building, — ^the sur- 
face, and nothing more. This is given me, for it 
cannot do otherwise. How, in fact, could it guarantee 
to me the fruits of my labour, if it did not secure to 
me the tranquil possession of this surface over which 
the vraters flow, on which these walls repose, {u*ound 
which twine the roots <tf these trees ? It must do so, 
and cannot permit another to sow over my harvests, to 
plant beside my trees. But my labour does not extend 
beyond my plough-^are, beyond the roots of my trees, 
b^ond the sound with which I seek the water 
for my well, and hence my property ceases where my 
labour ceases. Yet below tlus surface whose possession 
kas been guaranteed to me, there are depths filled with 
a metal (iron), serviceable in different works ; of 
another metal (silver), useful for all exchanges j of a 
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mineral (coal), which serves to produce force. These 
depths, as they may become the scene of a new labour, 
become at the same time the scene of a new property ; 
and, under the surface which belongs to the husband- 
man, is formed a possession which belongs to the miner. 
Society lays down rules for the security and convenience 
of both. But by the side of one she places another, 
and the earth, far from being a scene of usurpation, 
thus becomes the scene of a twofold labour, — one at 
its surface, the other in its interior. So that no part 
of this earth is lavished on him who does not labour ; 
one has the upper, the other the lower ; to each for 
his labour, because of his labour, in the proportion 
of his labour. 

We may therefore say, dogmatically (for it is lawful 
to be dogmatic after demonstration), that the inde- 
structible foundation of the right of property is labour. 

Granted (it wiU be said), when this labour is the 
real origin of property ; we have no fault to find with 
what exists. This foundation is so natural, so legitimate, 
that no objection can be made to it, and all demonstra« 
tion is supererogatory. 

But is labour always the foundation ? Do you nd 
see every day (with regard to movable property) 
immense capital accumulated in certain hands by £raud 
gambling, or the most absurd and criminal speculations i 
Do you not see (as regards immovable property] 
most of the large estates in the hands of men 
who, with ill-gotten gains, bought them of a soiij 
who derived them from his father, a feudal baron, 
enriched by confiscations ? By looking closer, you 
will see fraud or violence figure at the commencement 
of property, more frequently than labour ; and at the 
limits of each estate, instead of placing the god 
Terminus, so venerated by the Romans, ought we not 
to place the god Mercury, with his caducous and wings, 
symbols of fraud and flight ? 
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fc, continue the objectors, suppose property to 
deserving of respect as you assert, are there not 
s inconveniences attached to its increasing ex- 
n ? By permitting it to extend to all things, — 
capital, implements, machinery, primary matters, 
jr,— does it not happen that the world is an 
ed place, where there is room for no one, — a 
•e, as Cicero called it, in which all the places 
Ued ? And if this theatre were a mere place 
Lusement, we might be resigned to it, perhaps, 
igh pleasure also is the right of all ; • but this 
•e is human life. Even when willing to labour, 
orkman finds no means of existence ; for land, 
i, all belong to a small number of implacable 
idlers, who provide the instruments of labour 
on conditions by which the industrious man 
t live. 

us the real origin of property, falsifying its 
3tical origin ; — 

e invasion of the earth, and of capital, extending 
luaily to the benefit of a few, and the injury of 

^two objections of the philosophers of our day to 

n[ shall give a reply in the two following chapters. 

»e that these clouds will melt away before the 

like a thin mist before the majestic orb of day. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



ON PRESCRIPTION, 



Showing that if fraud and violence are sometimes the 
origin of 'property^ its transmission for a certmn 
number of years, under regular laios, gives it the 
respectable and sacred character of property founded, 
on labour. 

At the side of men who acquire their wealth by 
labour, are some individuals who usurp their wealth 
by fraud or violence, and this is to be an objection 
against all, — against those who have laboured, as well 
as those who have not laboured ! Such a conclusion 
cannot be maintained. What is needed in this case ? 
Better and severer laws, to distinguish between thoee 
whose possessions can be traced back to labour, and 
those whose possessions have their origin in a usurpation. 
Must we then renounce all idea of consecrating property, 
of protecting and guaranteeing it, because, it is some- 
times exposed to violation ? The life of man is oflen 
menaced, often attacked ; must we then permit assassina- 
tion, because we cannot always prevent it ? In the 
opulence of this man or of that, in his mansions or in 
his estates, there may. perhaps be hidden some fraud 
of ancient date, known or suspected only, as in the 
midst of the smiling landscapes of Italy, or Spain, here 
and there may be found a cross, set up by the inhabi- 
tants in expiation of some deed of violence. This is 
afflicting certainly, ' and should be sternly repressed : 
but is it a reason, that amid these beautiful scenes, 
and in those who cultivate them, I should regard all 
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JB assassins ; and that I should look upon the 
ilquivir or Vultumo as rivers of blood ? 
i speak of that den of gambling, styled the 
e (the Stock-exchange), where colossal fortunes 
quickly made or lost by other means than labour, 
imes it is so, but those who only make their 
*ance there to disappear as suddenly as they 
rarely depart laden with treasures. What they 
ained one day by chance, they lose in the same way • 
xt ; and as for those who do not make a serious 
'itimate commei'ce in the public funds, who do not 
it the labour of their lives, fortune, cruel in her 
BS, raises them for a moment to let them fall 

from the elevation to which she had borne them 

arms. The only question is, whether in this 
led place there can be a legitimate commerce to 

society permits a man to apply his labour and 
ae ? But can there be a serious doubt upon the 
t ? Must not the government borrow when the 
if taxation is reached ? Must it not, by this loan, 

on the future charges that will profit the future, 
hichthe present can no longer support ? Must 
^se vast enterprises, destined to change the face 

country, and which require immense capital, be 
d into small portions or shares, and placed within 
«ch of all capitalists ? Must not the shares in 
loans or enterprises be sold and bought in a 

market, like any other merchandise ? Is it not 
ensable that speculators, watching the infinite 
itions of these commodities, should hasten to 
we them when they fall, and thus raise their 
? These fluctuations increase in seasons of 
Ity, and provoke gambling ; as com, an article 
eh no objection can be made, becomes, in times of 
by, the subject of vast speculations. Would you, 
is, proscribe all commerce in grain ? Will you 

no distinction between him who carries on a 

f2 
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serious, useful, steady commerce, and him who makes 
a temporary gambling transaction ? Will you not 
distinguish the great banker, who aids in establishing 
the credit of a state, from the vulgar speculator, who 
seeks from chance the wealth of a few days' duration ? 
Is not this the case with every kind of industry and 
commerce ? What will you say of that mass of 
movable riches which is acquired by weaving flax, 
wool, cotton, and silk, — ^by constructing machines,— 
by covering the sea with vessels, — ^by seeking in 
another hemisphere the produce that is to be sold in 
ours ? Will you prevent this cautious merchant from 
calculating the fluctuations likely to be produced in 
European prices, by abundant harvests in India or 
America, or by a war between two nations, and from 
gaining or losing considerable sums by these calcula- 
tions on sugar, cotton, or silk ? This is the inevitable 
condition of commerce ; and public opinion, daily 
watching the man who proceeds thus, gives or with- 
draws those precious resources, which, in the long 
run, are the real cause of fortune, — ^much more than 
good luck, and what is called, esteem, respect, and 
credit. 

Men speak of the land, and of the usurpations by 
which it has successively fallen into the hands of its 
present possessors ! It is very true, that at the origin 
of all society violence played a more prominent part 
than justice. Mankind have the feelings of right 
and wrong feebly developed : they rush on the land, 
seize it, violently dispute its possession, and until 
the establishment of wise and equitable laws, transmit 
more or less regularly what they have acquired in a 
very irregular manner. In time, by the progress 
of morality and knowledge, legislation is perfected, 
property becomes parified by a legitimate and well 
regulated descent. Did it ever occur to the mind of 
any sophist of ancient Rome to deny, in the times of 
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the republic, or under the empire, in the midst of the 
discussions raised on the Agrarian law, that the Roman 
soil belonged legitimately to its possessors, because 
originally it had been the reward of the robbery (true 
or false) of the companions of Romulus ? Who can 
tell of how many crimes any est ate, the most legitimately 
acquired, has been the theatre ? 

Are we responsible for what was done centuries 
ago by the holders of property which we have obtained 
regularly from the possessor, by paying what he 
demanded ? Apparently, there is no objection raised 
to the right of barter, for those who dispute property, 
who would suppress money, admit that one object may 
be exchanged directly for another. I have bred sheep, 
and you have cultivated the soil ; I give you a sheep 
for a certain measure of corn : nothing, methinks, is 
more legitimate. I have acquired in commerce a 
quantity of movable capital, I give it to you for a 
portion of land : that land is certainly mine after such 
a transaction. Well then, in fifty years all the land 
in a given country has thus changed hands. Under a 
wise legislation, lifty }'ears of barter are sufficient to 
purify and legitimatize by descent, on equitable condi- 
tions, the entire property of a country, even sliould it 
have had its origin in the most high-handed robbery. 

•* Yes," it is added, " but can the possessor thus 
transmit his property, if he was not the lawful possessor ? 
He had usurped it, he has transmitted the usui'pation, 
and that is all." • 

The reply to this objection is in the good sense of 
nations, which have all admitted prescription. They 
have universally acknowledged, that when an object 
has remained undisputed for a certain number of years 
in the hands of an individual, it becomes his own. If 
there has been a suit, or hostile claims have been set up 
{which legists call an interruption of prescription), society 
opens its ears, and decides accordingly. But if for 
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thirty years nothing of the kind takes place, society has 
established, by reasons equally conclusive with tbose 
which induced it to acknowledge the right of property 
per sc, that the object possessed shall be definitely the 
property of the holder. It has done so, because long 
possession is a presumption of labour ; because nothing 
would be stable if there were not a term to inquiries 
into the past ; because no transaction could be possible, 
no exchange could take place, if it were not laid 
down that, after a certain time, the holder of any 
object holds it equitably, and can transmit it. Imagine 
what would be the state of society, what acquisition 
could be secure, or even practicable, if men could go 
back to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, and dis- 
pute your right to jua estate, by proving that some 
noble wrested it from his vassal, gave it to a favourite 
or to one of his men-at-arms, who sold it some member 
of the guild of merchants, who transmitted it from hand 
to hand to some line of possessors more or less re- 
spectable ! There must be a fixed term, or that what 
is, simply because it is, should be declared lawful and 
be so held, — or else see what interminable suits would 
spring up over the whole iace of the earth ! 

In Italy, for instance, the Italians would say to the 
possessors of land : You are descended from the German 
barons, almost all Ghibelines, rewarded witli the ra- 
vished property of the Gnelfs. And you, also, would 
be the reply to these Italian Guelfs, were probably the 
soldiers •of Charlemagne, rewarded with the lands of 
the Lombards, which they had taken from the Romans, 
who had divided them among their military colonists, 
after having reft them from those interesting emi- 
grants, whose touching complaint Virgil has immor- 
talized. Who knows, indeed, but one of those fields 
which the Croats are now disputing with the Milanese 
lords, may not have belonged to that poor Melibasus 
who, leading his wearied flock into exile, envied the 
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sweet repose and the god-given leisure enjoyed by 
Tityrus, — Detis nobis hcec otia fecit. 

And as regards the French, what might not be said 
respecting the origin of the hinds we possess ? Toni 
by the Komans from the Gauls, who were themselve.s 
strongly suspected of having seized on the property 
of others, employed more than once by Caesar in pur- 
chasing support at Rome, taken from the Eomans by 
northern barbarians, exposed under them for many 
ages to all the iniquities of the feudal regime, bequeathed 
to the eldest sons to the exclusion of the rest, disputed 
by those feudal barons who took by fraud what had 
often been acquired by force, — these lands, finally, were 
on the point of becoming a somewhat respectable pos- 
session, under a more regular legislation, introduced by 
our kings, when suddenly the Eevolution broke out, 
which, once more overthrowing both persons and 
things, beheading the children of the feudal lords, con- 
fiscating their estates because they fled from the scaf- 
fold, depriving the clergy of those broad lands, which 
they had wheedled from men as they lay tortured with 
remorse on their death-bed, gave all to the first comer, 
and for what ? For a paper so depreciated that what 
sufficed to buy an estate would not have served for 
the support of a family for a week. (4.) After such a 
retrospect as this, can any French landholder lie down 
and sleep in peace ? 

What must we say of the Spaniards who cultivate 
80 ill the soil they tore from the Moors,* which the 
Moors took from the Goths, the Goths from the Eo- 
mans, the Eomans from the ancient Iberians ? What 
must we say of the Turks, who wrested from the Greeks, 
who took from we know not whom, the beautiful shores 
of the Bosphorus ? And even of America, to what judg- 
ment must we come ? There, if we may trust appear- 
ances, labour would certainly be the origin of property, 
for • the colonists having only their arms, a few agri- 
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cultural implements, and a few months' provisions which 
they had brought from England, entered upon the virgin 
forests, inhabited solely by wild animals. Yet even 
they were usurpers, for the virgin forests they took 
from the native Indians, without any other title than 
the humour which seized them, two centuries ago, to 
leave England on account of religious dissensions. 
What can we think, if even America is one vast den of 
violence and usurpation ? 

But let us be serious even when replying to foolish 
objections. In order to labour, we must begin by 
having the materials of labour, that is, the earth, an 
indispensable material for agricultural toil ; and hence 
occupation must be the first act by which property 
commences, and labour the second. Every society at 
its commencement presents this phenomenon of oc- 
cupation, more or less violent, to which gradually 
succeeds the phenomenon of regular transmission, 
by means of the exchange of property for the legi- 
timate produce of some kind of labour. To ren- 
der this exchange certain and sure, it has been sup- 
posed that all property which has remained thirty 
years undisputed in the same hands, is held legiti- 
mately, or has been legitimatized by labour. The 
lands thus continually transmitted under a fixed legis- 
lation represent a lawful property, since they can be in 
no one's possession without having been received in 
exchange for an equivalent value. One transmission 
would be enough to constitute them the most creditable 
of possessions, and within a century, with a few rare 
exceptions, they often change masters. The civilized 
world is not then one vast usurpation, and I will add, 
in order to quiet the consciences of the French land- 
holders, that notwithstanding the barbarism of the 
feudal ages, notwithstanding the total unsettlement of 
the Revolution of '89, landed property in France may, 
for the most part, be traced back to the purest origin. 
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ields which the KomaDs took from the Gauls were 
jiderable, for the soil was hardly cultivated, and - 
bled the forests which the Americans are now 
iing to the Europeans. The barbarians found it 
jmewhat different condition. But it was parti- 
jr during the succeeding ages, and under the 

regime, that the clearing began, and has been 
ued uninterruptedly — as we may learn from the 
roture (from ruptura), given to every property 

had this hreaking-itp, this clearing for its origin. 

9'oture, then, every roturiere estate, was derived, 
luently, from the most reputable of all labour, 
lese were the majority ; for many lands, ennobled 
le, because of their possessor, belonged originally 
3e estates roturieres. Afterwards, under a long 
f kings, excellent laws had regularised trans- 
n ; and when commerce desired to purchase an 
, it was bought with hard cash from the noble or 
er possessor. We may then, if we have any, 
s these lands with a quiet conscience, even had 
en purchasers of national property ; for, in truth, 

goods were bought with the money which 
tate itself gave to everybody, and which every- 
was obliged to receive from his debtors ; and 
, as some scruples remained at the period of the 
•ation, 800 millions of francs were set apart to 
e them. We may therefore sleep in peace, and 
ildren after us. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE INVASION. OF THINGS BY THE EXTEK 
PKOPEBTY. 

Showing that the universe, far from being im 
the increasing extension of 'property, is, on 
trary, every day more appropriated to the \ 
man, more accessible to his labour, and that ^ 
civilizes the world instead of usurping it. 

All property has therefore labour for its res 
and if it had not at first this origin, it is not 
acquiring it, after a certain period of regular 
We grant that, if you like (reply some of th 
earies of property), but it does not the less fol 
in time everything is occupied, — land, cap 
instruments of labour, — and that the last come 
not where to place themselves or how to emp! 
hands. I arrive in this world (says one of th 
mists of the day), after many thousand years 
successive transmissions, be they more or leg 
mate ; I find it invaded by the proprietors of 
by the proprietors of capital. If I desire to < 
the earth, I meet everywhere with walls and 
which keep me out, ai^d tell me that the field '. 
to cultivate belongs to another. Should I c 
labour in a diiferent manner, and, for instai 
wood, spin flax, work in iron, — I find the wo 
and iron, capital, in short, in avaricious 
which deny them to me by refusing all cred 
requiring such enormpus interest, that after ] 
there would be nothing left for myself. Wi 
I do ? Is not the whole world, heaven and ea: 
and water, invaded by greedy and jealous poss 
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This objection is not mucli more serious than the 
lotmer. You arrive in the world rather late, I con- 
fess; there are many places taken; and, adopting 
Cicero's comparison, which likens property to a theatre 
where all the seats are filled, I shall make the fol- 
lowing reply: — The owners of this theatre are cer- 
tainly ill-bred people not to have reserved a place for 
you, but would you be happier if the theatre did not 
exist at all ? I know that it exists, and that causes 
you an evil with which I sympathize, — it is the disgust 
of knowing that others are amused without you. But 
the owners, I repeat, might not have chosen to con- 
struct this theatre, and you would then be none the 
forwarder : and if, moreover, they are ready to admit 
you on condition of a few slight services on your part, 
can they be charged with being too exacting ? 

You will see that this reply is strictly applicable to 
property. 

You arrive in a society, already highly civilized, 
where the earth is covered, it is true, with proprietors, 
but where it is highly cultivated, and produces a 
hundred-fold more than it did originally ; where ma- 
chines, multiplied and varied to infinity, have rendered 
labour a thousand times more rapid, audits productions 
a thousand times more abundant and less costly ; where 
there are the means of feeding and clothing thirty-six 
millions of men instead of four or five : confess that 
the generations which have preceded you have acted 
very unkindly towards you, for seven or eight centuries 
ago you would have been shod with a piece of leather 
fastened by strings, and now you wear shoes which 
protect your feet from the cold, the damp, and the flint 
stones. Your clothing would have been a sheep-skin, 
Und now you have cloth. Your dwelling would have 
been one of those foul, pestiferous hovels, the remains 
of which are stiU to be seen in some of our old cities, 
and now you have healthy and substantial houses. 
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You would have had rye or barley-bread in times of 
abundance, nothing in seasons of famine, and yon now 
have wheat and rye in the good years, potatoes in the 
bad.. You would have drunk beer or cider, now you 
have wine. Confess that these generations have done 
you great injury. 

But (say you) if I wish to cultivate the earth or to 
spin, I must borrow the land or the spinning-wheeL 
Was it otherwise a thousand years ago ? Would you 
not have been obliged to borrow that land or that wheel? 
Was there ever a time when men lent for nothing 
the objects belonging to them ? There is no difference 
then between the present time and the most remote 
ages, except that by going back, you retrograde to a 
period when there was less of everything, and when 
everything was of an inferior quality. But you still 
object, and say: You are not solving the question: 
two or three centuries back is nothing. The invasion 
was less, perhaps, the ranks less serried, but the usurp- 
ation had begun. Go back to those days when the 
earth belonged to the first occupier, and where he had 
only to look around to find fruits hanging from the 
trees, forests filled with game, the rivers with fiSh, or 
fertile plains to be cleared, if you desired to occupy 
yourself with agriculture, as is actually the case in 
America. The savage (you add) exercises the rights 
of hunting^ fishing, gathering, and pasturing on the 
whole surface of the soil, and now-a-days, if a civilized . 
man catches game, he is punished, treated as a poacher ; 
if he desires to fish, he is fined for encroaching on fiscal 
nghts ; if he desires to gather the grapes that border 
the road-side, to take a sheaf from the stack, or drive 
his sheep to pasture in a field, he is condemned to 
different punishments as having committed a rural 
offence. 

I will put a question to those who complain of these 
various interdictions. There are among us some thou- 
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sands of unliappy people, who, led away by deplorable 
doctrines, have shed the blood of their fellow-citizens, 
some wickedly, others (and these are by far the greater 
number) ignorantly. It is desirable to create for them 
a new existence, somewhere, no matter where. I ask 
without a sneer, — for the distress they have brought 
upon themselves, as well as the distress they have 
caused by killing so many worthy heads of families, 
are no food for laughter, — ^I ask then, seriously, whether 
they would not consider it an atrocious barbarity to be 
sent into the virgin forests of America, or to the 
islands of th6 Pacific, without the means of establish- 
ing themselves, of lodging, of living ; and whether the 
happy liberty which the savage possesses of laying his 
hMids on all nature would not be to them the most 
frightful misery ? They would be right, and France 
would be cruel if she acted thus towards them. 

But, it will be said, there is nothing extraordinary 
in that. If the unhappy individuals in question had 
had the education of the savages of Oceania or of 
Florida, they could live, like them, by fishing or the 
chase ; but having received a different education, ac- 
count^nust be taken of that difference. What is meant 
by that different education which is to be taken into 
account ? Society has taught them to eat wholesome 
bread instead of wild roots, cooked meat instead of 
raw ; to wear the produce of the loom instead of the 
ddns of beasts or the feathers of birds ; to handle the 
file or the graver, instead of the bow and the arrow ; 
Uiat is to say, the society of which you complain has made 
them live in a condition a hundred times preferable to 
that of the savages, which you so much regret on their 
behalf^ and. to place them in which would be a frightful 
act of cruelty. 

No doubt, in this complicated society, where the dis- 
turbance of the least spring causes serious perturba- 
tions^ there are crises when everything fails at once to 
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certain classes, and we must come to their sapport ; in 
tiiis we are agreed, for we have not iron hearts because 
we have sound heads ; we must come to their support 
(I repeat), not on the ground of restitution, but of 
fraternity, — a charming virtue when it is sincere. But 
society, by depriving them of the primitive abundance, 
lias deprived them of nothing, for this abundance still 
exists on three-fourths of the globe, and they would 
regard it as little less than murder if we liad the inhu- 
manity to expose them to it. 

This pretended invasion of the world is, therefore, a 
ridiculous fable. In what would it consist, after all ? 
In the usurpation of movable objects, such as ma- 
chines, tools, seed, provisions, money, — all, in short, that 
is termed capital, — that barbarous capital which will pot 
lend itself to labour except at an exorbitant rate of 
interest ? But this capital did not exist ; these ma- 
chines, tools, seed-corn, money — none of these existed 
before those usurping generations of which you com- 
plain, and have existed only through their indefatigable 
and continuous labour. If they withhold them, and 
make them dear, they are perhaps wrong in a moral 
view; but in. strict right they have reason in doing 
what they like with them, for they have created them; 
and, after all, if you require the loan of them, if on 
this account you depend on them, they also depend on 
you, for they have need of your stout arms to give a 
value to their capital, without which this capital would 
be worthless in their hands. The dependence is reci- 
procal. Two wants stand face to face : yours, the de- . 
sire to labour ; theirs, to find an employment for their 
capital. Which of these two wants shall give laws to 
the other ? That will depend upon the occasion. In 
quiet times, when capital abounds, it will be yours ; 
when capital h\des itself, and is scarce, it will be theirs, 
and you will have to pay dearer for money. But, in the 
meanwhile, do you know the evil these usurping | 
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I have done you, by multiplying their capital ? 
Iiave made money, which under the Romans was 
12 to 15 per cent, and sometimes as much as 
) to 12 per ceitt. in the middle ages — 6 to 7 in 
rhteenth century — ^worth now only 3 to 4 per 
tt quiet times, and 5 to 6 in periods of difficulty. 
vi interest is the exact and sole expression of 
ficulty of procuring capital, it is proved that by 
ing daily in this usurpation of the worid, the 
tions that have preceded you, and have created 
ss of existing property, have rendered all things 
iccessible to you. " But even at 5, 6, or 7 per 
lo one will lend to a poor workman without 
' True ! I am sorry for it, and do not refuse to 
jrovision against it by well-advised means ; but 
lenturies ago it was still more difficult, 
re is then no usurpation as regards the move- 
t5hes which had no existence prior to the gene- 
of wldch you complain, and which have existed 
hrough their means. Is the case different as 
9 the land which they have not created, and on 
they settled, — a circumstance which pffends you, 
t COTaer, because 'you find the most fertile fields 
r occupied ? This it will be easy to clear up. 
surface of the earth being the only means of bring- 
3 natural agents,— earth, water, and sunshine, — 
bine in producing food, there is (you say) an inju- 
>ccupation of this surface to the advantage of a 
d the injury of all. To the originators of this 
on I reply, first : How would you have them go 
k, if the only means of cultivating the earth are 
;ling it, by covering it with secular labours, by 
ng it, and by forbidding it to every stranger ? 
re is no other means of inducing husbandmen to 
on the soil, is society very culpable for having 
;hem such a concession ? You new comers, who 
tin that all the places under the sun have been 
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taken, if you were given lands to clear without the 
certainty of keeping them, would you have them at 
that price ? Would those thousands who yearly quit 
Europe for the backwoods of Anfferica to cultivate the 
waste lands, — ^would they kave their place of birth, if 
they were not to become the definitive possessors ? 

What must be done then, if we cannot cultivate the 
earth without occupying it, occupying it in perpetuity, 
since its surface is the necessary field of those labours 
whose slow accumulation forms almost its whole value? 
Would you have an example ? Go to Holland, and 
look at tliose green and fertile pastures, covered with 
flocks and herds : you would commit a strange error if 
you supposed that nature produced that soil, so fresh 
and ricli. Thrust a stick into the earth, and three or 
four inches below you will find barren sand. That 
thick grass, which is converted into milk and then into 
cheese, and which under this form travels over the 
globe, has been grown on a soil entirely of artificial 
creation. By means of a dike formed of willow 
branches, a space of sea sand has been enclosed ; in 
time, the mud heaped up by the ebb and flow of the 
tide has consolidated this dike". By cutting off this 
sand from the sea, it has been made accessible only to 
the rain from heaven or to the water of the river, and 
thus it has gradually lost its salt. Grass has shot up, 
rank indeed at first, and closely resembling rushes. 
Cows were then turned in, their fertilising manure was 
allowed to accumulate, and eventually an artificial soil 
of extreme fertility has been created. What had the 
State granted ? A portion of the bottom of the sea. 
On this bottom individual industry has created a vege- 
table bed, and all that luxury of verdure which charms 
the eye. Ought men to have committed this robbery 
on the sea and on generations to come, or not have, 
created this fruitful meadow ? It is still the example 
of Cicero's theatre. All the places in that theatre are 
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I; to which I reply : Would it have been better 
that this theatre had never existed ? 

After all, methinks necessity is a good reason ; and 
if necessity wills that the surface of the earth should 
be given up to those who cultivate it, that they may 
have a sufficient motive for its cultivation, must we 
not yield to the insuperable nature of things ? 

True, there is the resource which would consist in 
reserving to the State alone the property in land, and 
n letting it for a term, or for life, to any one that 
leould cultivate them, that is to say, mortmain — mort- 
nain, the recent revival of our sublime inventors I 
tfust we repeat all that has been said by all the 
iconomists of the last century, that mortmain is a 
barbarous system, that land to be well cultivated must 
Ki private property ; that then only does man devote 
it his cares, his time, his life, if he is not cultivator 
,nd proprietor, his capital at least, if he is proprietor ; 
hat the lands of the old clergy produce at the present 
lay, in taxes only, more than they formerly produced in 
ent ; that, further, they keep their owner and the 
armer ; and that they present a spectacle of extraordi- 
lary activity, instead of a scene of afflicting negligence 
nd languor ? But even granting this vast mortmain, 
mbracing all the property in France, would the lot of 
hat man be better who desires to devote his time and 
ibour to husbandry ? It would be a hundred times 
irorse ; for being now a free man, he would become a 
lave. Would he have the land gratis, — ^\vould he 
ave no rent to pay ? What I an estate perfectly in 
rder, covered with the labour of ages, worth incom- 
arably more than untilled land, would be given at the 
ame price, that is, for nothing ! And by what pre- 
srential right would one man receive the fruitful 
ineyards on the banks of the Gironde, and another 
he barren sands of the Landes ? because his name 
ras first on the list, for instance, or because he 
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was the most able, or because he was the bravest 
soldier ? As for the first on the list, it would be 
sufficient to be the most eager or the swiftest of 
foot ! As for the most able, the decision would rest 
with the mayor ! As for the bravest soldier, is not & 
pension a reward more easily proportioned to rank,, 
age, and services ? And how could there be a class- 
provided gratis with all the instruments of labour, 
while others would be oBliged to procure them with, 
money ? Do they provide the cotton-spinner, the silk- 
weaver, and the blacksmith, with the establishment* 
in which they pursue their occupations ? The ine* 
quality would be unbearable ; and if the State were the 
sole proprietor of the land, it must evidently, imless it 
would be grossly unjust, let out that land, as it does all 
its other possessions. What difference then wodd 
there be in being a tenant of the State, instead of beii^ 
the tenant of a private individual ? What advantage 
would their be in having changed one of these de- 
pendences for the other ? We shall see. 

In existing society, organized by nature, and not by 
ignorant plulosophers, the tenant farmer treats with 
the landholder, and offers a sum based on the price of 
provisions. The proprietor demands another, accord- 
ing to the price of land, &c. They soon come to terms^ 
so that one can recover the price of his labour, tbe 
other the interest of his capital. On the other hand, 
if the State were the sole landlord, tMs is what would 
take place. Not having a standard by which to judge 
of the produce of the farms, it would fix a rent in the 
same way as government salaries are settled, — at th& 
will of the dominant faction. At one time, it would 
say that the rent is too high, at another too low ; rents 
would thus vary like salaries, and as this is a question 
upon which the lives of all depend, the Bepublic would 
be torn in pieces. What was the great cause of dispute 
at Eome in the time of the Graced ? Not the general 
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division of property, but at the most of that of certain 
lands, more or less, recently conquered from the enemy, 
and rented by the senators, or knights, at sums that 
vrere said to be merely nominal; and there was a cry 
for the immediate partition of these lands among the 
citizens who had won them by their arms. Rome was 
nearly perishing, and did peiish eventuiilly, on these 
questions, for all the ambitious spirits that succeeded the 
Gracchi made use of them for their perfidious ends. Are 
there not sufficient motives to induce men to dispute for 
the possession of power ? and would you add the most 
urgent of all reasons, — that of possessing the totality 
of the lands of a country at one price, rather than at 
another ? Whether they were let gratis^ or let for 
money, men would cut each other's throats in the first 
case to obtain them, and in the second, to obtain them 
at a difierent price, and in neither case would justice 
be the rule. It would be the mere caprice of factions. 
All these inventions, then, are but old errors, long 
Mnce tried and rejected for ever. A State-proprietary 
of the land, and letting it out to private individuals, is 
a known and tried institution, the real merits of which 
even children learn from the history of Rome, as well 
as of European monarchies. H^rne and reason have, 
m fact, taught all the world that land, as well as other 
capital, ought to be private property ; that in this state 
it is continually covered with new ameliorations ; that 
as it may be sold, bought, or let at will, like all other 
thills, it is bought, sold, or let, at its real value, — a 
ndne as real as the price of com, iron, and clothing, 
ainee it is the result of a free balance of interests 
between the producers and the consumers ; that agri- 
culture is then a free profession, as free as all other 
professions ; that a farm is no longer a place to be 
obtained by the favour or lost by the enmity of the 
ruling power ; and that the competition for power, 
alreadj too ardent, is freed frt>m a stimulus violent as 

o2 
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hunger, which would reduce this competition to a 
mortal combat. 

Hence the surface of the earth must be granted, 
with full powers of possession, to the man that has 
cleared it ; that after having appropriated it, he may 
sell or let it, and that it may experience the fate of all 
the instruments of human labour, i, e,, be bought, sold, 
or let, at the pleasure of those who possess or desire to 
possess it. But having been thus granted in perpetuity, 
it is practically separated, invaded (as they say) ; and 
the last comers will one day find the whole earth occu- 
pied. The danger, indeed, is great and pressing, as is well 
known, for in every quarter the earth is covered with 
colonists, impatient to possess it. The two Americas, 
from pole to pole ; India, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin ; China, from the great wall to the Straits of 
Formosa ; Africa, from the Atlas to the Table Moun- 
tains ; Madagascar, Australia, New Zealand, Borneo, 
New Guinea, the Moluccas, the Philippines, — all the 
islands of the seas, will, ere long, he covered with la- 
bourers, fallen on the globe like a swarm of locusts, 
and our grandsons will be compelled to gaze idly on 
the invaded world ! 

We submit the following considerations to those 
who may be alarmed by this serious danger. 

Coal, for instance, the source of nearly all our 
present motive power, causes another serious anxiety ! 
Some geologists have calculated that the earth contains 
a sufficient store for many thousand years, while others 
think all will be consumed in another hundred years. (5) 
Must we, then, refirain from using it, for fear there 
should be none left for our descendants ? What would 
you say of the humanity that should stop before these 
treasures of heat and motive power, for fear there 
would be none ere long ? Almost all the wood of our 
forests has been consumed, and you see that men have 
found the means of warming themselves. Society, 
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which would not permit the existence of landed pro- 
perty, for fear that some day all the surface of the 
earth would he invaded, would be quite as mad. Let 
us take courage : of the nations of Europe, some have 
not yet cultivated a fourth, others a tenth of their 
territory, and there is not a thousandth part of the 
globe occupied. The great nations of antiquity rose 
and fell without having cleared more than a very small 
portion of their soiL They had gone through their 
youth, their maturity, their decline, — they had had 
time to lose their character, their genius, their institu- 
tions, before they had, not completed, but made little 
progress in the cultivation of their territory. The earth 
was for them a fruit they had barely raised to their 
lips, and which they almost as soon let fall from their 
hands. I am inclined to think that the human race 
will act in the same way. I think that all beings, 
great or small, will come to an end, planets like the 
rest, for I believe in the oneness of the divine laws. 
Individuals are bom and die; nations are born and 
die. All are placed under that immutable law, from 
the animalcule, which we can barely distinguish by 
microscopic aid, to those whose form appears colossal in 
comparison with our own stature. Only God has 
measured out to all duration, as well as space; and 
they will endure in proportion to their greatness. 
Those heavenly bodies, after having endured a thou- 
sand times longer than men and than nations, will 
come to an end in their turn, whether by losing their 
caloric they become little more tlian a large block of 
ice, in which all life becomes impossible, or that some 
comet, the Attila or Tamerlane of the skies, dashes 
against them and shivers them to pieces. And since 
we have travelled into the region of " chimoeras dire " 
in the train of our contemporary Utopians, let me tell 
yooj — ^you who may be uneasy about the day, more or 
less near, when the invaded world will no longer afford 
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room for a new husbandman, — ^let me tell you that the 
human race proceeding on this planet, as the Greeks 
in the Archipelago, and the Romans in the Mediter- 
ranean, the human race will come to an end, — either 
" in regions of thick-ribbed ice," or annihilated by the 
shock of some comet, without having done more than 
cultivate the smaller portion of the globe. It also 
will abandon the fruit after having barely touched it 

But here is another, and my last reason for consola- 
tion ; space is nothing. Often, in the widest extent 
of country, men find it difficult to live, and, on the 
contrary, they often live in abundance on the most 
limited portion of land. An acre of land, in England 
or France, supports a hundred-fold more inhabitants 
than an acre in the sands of Poland or of Bussia. 
Man carries fertility with him : wherever he appears, 
the grass shoots up, the seed germinates. It is because 
he has his own person and his cattle, and because he 
spreads, wherever he settles, the fertilizing mould. 
Go into the sands of the Landes or of Prussia, and as 
soon as you perceive glades in a forest of pines, and in 
these glades fields of corn, you are sure, before long, 
to discern smoke and the roofs of a village. If this 
village be of considerable size, the surrounding land is 
better cultivated, more fertile, and produces better 
crops. Compel men to shut themselves up within a 
certain space, which they do spontaneously, from the 
desire of not removing from the spot where they dwell, 
and they find the means of living on the same extent 
of land, however numerous they become, because, by 
fertilizing it still more by their presence, they succeed 
in raising a more abundant produce. 

If, therefore, we can imagine a day when all parts 
of the globe will be inhabited, man will obtain, frwn 
the same surface, 10 times, 100 times, 1000 times 
more than he raises now. What reason have we to 
despair, when we see a vegetable mould created in the 
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sands of Holland? If he were compelled by want of 
room, the sands of the Great Desert of Arabia, of Gobi, 
would be covered by the fertility that everywhere at- 
tends him. He would form terraces on the slopes of the 
Atlas, the Cordilleras, mad die Himalayas, and yon 
would see agriculture carried to the steepest summits 
of the globe, and stop only at those lofty heights where 
all vegetation ceases. And if no spot then remained 
uncultivated, he would live on the same extent of sur- 
face by continually increasing its fertility. 

liCt us banish these puerile anxieties, and return 
^seriously to the subject which occupies us. The sur- 
face of tliis so-called invaded globe will never fail to 
ftiture generations, and in the meanwhile, it is not 
wanting to the present ; for in every quarter land is 
offered to mankind, — ^by Russia, on the banks of the 
Borysthenes, the Don, and the Volga ; by America, on 
the banks of the Missisippi, the Orinoco, and the 
Amazon ; by France, on the shores of Africa, in former 
times the granary of the Eoman empire. France is 
ready, in fact, to give lands for nothing to those mis- 
guided children who have shed her blood. Even on 
tiiese terms they refuse it, and the emigrants who 
accept it on this condition, will go there only to perish, 
if nothing is added to this gift. Why so ? Because 
it is not the surface that is wanting, but the surface 
covered with buildings, plantations, enclosures, and 
the works of appropriation. But these exist only 
where previous generations have taken the pains to 
precede these later husbandmen, and to arrange every- 
thing so that their labour may be immediately productive. 
Is it then other than the strictest, plainest justice, to 
pay some compensation to those earlier generations of 
which you complain, or to their children, their repre- 
^sentatives ? 

Thus these idle objections disappear at the first 
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glance of reason, at the first explanation of sound 
common sense. 

There might, perhaps, be some show of founda- 
tion, a show at least, in these complaints against the 
pretended occupation of things by the extension of 
property, if, for example, the share of the husbandman 
that tills the land became every day less, in proportion 
to the share of their proprietor or holder. We might, 
in this way, imagine a day when the husbandman 
would not have the means of living — and as this class 
everywhere forms the majority of the population, and 
that their art is the first, the chief of all — ^there might 
be grounds for maintaining that, if the successive 
occupation of the soil should give no cause to fear 
that in future ages the whole globe would be thus 
filled, nevertheless every passing generation deterio- 
rates the position of the simple, patient, and vigorous 
man who tills the soil for those who possess it. 

Happily the very reverse is true, and while, from 
the successive decrease in the rate of interest, a result 
of the increasing abundance of things, movable capital 
becomes every day more accessible to labour (not, 
however, so much so as to be given gratis), an 
exactly similar phenomenon as regards land is taking 
place. The share reserved for the husbandman in- 
creases every day, while that which is reserved for the 
proprietor diminishes, and that, too, for a very natural 
reason ; it is because the surface of the earth brings 
much less than the capital accumulated on it, the cause 
of its value; rent diminishes in proportion as capital 
itself bears a lower interest. (6) 

It would seem that the richer, the more fertile, the 
better cultivated the land in any society is, the higher 
should be the rent it bears. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. In the neighbourhood of Paris, for example, or 
in the fertile provinces of Normandy, Picardy, and 
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lerSy land produces barely 2^ per cent In Eng- 
it returns still less, like all the various capital that 
>ntributed to augment her natural fertility. By 
de of tills phenomenon will be found another, — 
} are higher. 

^ou turn, however, to the less fertile provinces of 
ie, such as tho^e of the centre or the south, you 
ind land producing a greater return, as much as 
id sometimes 4 per cent. In these provinces, 
i rent is highest the labourer's wages are lowest. 
I, in the former case, he is paid 25 sous (a shilling), 
J latter he receives only fifteen (seven-pence hfdf- 

s undeniable, that between tlie richest and the 
St soils of France there is a difference of at least 
er cent, in the rent of land, which we may take as 
r cent, in the former, and 3^ in the latter ; that, 
;ards day-labour, the progression is quite the re- 
and that if we take it as 25 sous in the pro- 
j, where the rent is represented by 2^, we must 
a it at 15 sous, in those where the rent is re- 
ited by 3^. These data may be subject to varia- 
but the proportion between them will remain the 

w let us revert to the past, and compare the 
ird of rent as it is now with what it was sixty 
ago, that is, before 1789, and you will find be- 
these two epochs the same difference as between 
wo provinces, the fertile and the barren. An 
which, in 1789, was worth 200,000 francs, is 
500 or 600 now. I am speaking of the neigh- 
ood of great towns, where the phenomenon of 
sntation in value is produced more energetically, 
very estate which yielded perhaps seven or eight 
ind francs to the owner, returns him now twelve 
3en, according to the ameliorations the soil has 
ed. It returned consequently 3^ to 4 per cent, 
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and now returns only 2^ at most. In consequence of 
this change, another has taken place ; the daily wages 
of a labourer, in a district where once they were otIj 
20 sous, are now 30 or 35. These are positive facts 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. In other quarters we 
meet with the same proportion, with different values. 
If we go back one or two centuries, we shall ob- 
serve the same phenomenon ; and were it desirable to 
push the comparison farther, we should find, in tiie 
works of Cato the Censor, that wise and economic 
patrician, who said : Patrem-familias vendacem, turn 
emacem, esse oportet, who has treated of agriculture in 
one of the most attractive works of antiquity, — ^we 
should find, I repeat, an indisputable proof, that in the 
territories of Casinum and Venafrum, the metayer^ or 
the tenant, received only one-eighth of the produce of 
a good soil, one-seventh of an ordinary soil, and one- 
sixth of an inferior soil. (7) At the present day, on the 
contrary, the metayer, who provides no capital, re- 
ceives half, and the tenant, who furnishes everything, 
two-thirds. It will be understood that we take the 
mean. Thus as money, descending from the Romans 
to us, has sunk from 12 or 15 per cent, to 4 or 5, so the 
share of the landowner has passed from five-sixths to 
three-sixths or one-half Fixed capital has consequently 
undergone the same fate as moveable capital, and the c<m- 
dition of the man whose sole riches are in his strong 
arms is bettered, not made worse. In proportion as 
wealth, whether natural or acquired, increases, it is not 
the rich man that is richer, but the poor man that is 
less poor. The great fortunes of our times are in fact 
as nothing compared with those observed among the 
ancient Romans ; they are even already greatly dimi- 
nished in proportion to what they were in the I7th 
and 18th centuries; and if we desire to be more firmly 
convinced of this striking phenomenon, that the re- 
lative increase of the general wealth is particularly 
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advantageous to the poor man, I will adduce another 
fact The agricultural labourer, in our central pro- 
vinces (as Correze or Creuse) earns 15 or 20 sous a-day, 
while the labourer in the wine districts of Bordeaux 
receives from 25 to 40. The landowner in the Creuse 
will get 4 per cent., while his brother of Me doc, would 
be glad to derive from his land 3 per cent (in the long 
run, be it understood); and why is this? Because 
capitalists have contended for the purchase of the vine- 
yards of Medoc, on account of their fertility, and have 
reduced them to a return of 3 per cent. ; just as capi- 
talists contending for funded stock at 5 per cent., and 
parchasing it at 125, soon bring it down to a revenue 
of 4 per cent. The husbandman, on the contrary, 
whose arms do not multiply like capital, whose skill 
is 80 much the more necessary as the land on which 
he lives has acquired a higher value, succeeds in getting 
better wages, and the fruitfulness of the fields he in- 
habits remains to him as a gift from heaven, by which 
be profits ; whilst, to the owner, it has disappeared be- 
fore the eagerness with which men dispute for the pos- 
session of the soil. This is a blessed law of Providence, 
who did not design that man, while remaining on earth 
«id fertilizing it with the sweat of his brow, should 
becwne more wretched in proportion as he toiled 
harder. 

This invasion of the world is thus reduced to its 
Baore complete appropriation to the wants of man ; it 
has made it more habitable, more productive, more 
^cessible to the new-comers ; for, if it be a question of 
ittovable property, such as the instruments of labour, 
the rate of interest has descended from 12 or 15 to 4 
or 5 per cent., and the rent of land, which once repre- 
sent^ five-sixths of the produce, now represents less 
than hAl£ Thus in proportion as property of every 
iind extends, the means of living are increased for alL 
But (you will add) he that has nothing depends upon 
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him that has all, — he who offers his willing arms de- 
pends upon him who pays for their use, for the latter 
may refuse them: the latter has the means of pro- 
curing food, lodging, and clothing, while the former 
has not these resources. The assertion is true for a 
day, for a moment, under certain circumstances. But, 
as I said before, and now repeat, — capital withoni 
arms, and arms without capital, could not live. Eacl 
has need of the other. At certain periods, whei 
capital is scarce, and arms abound, the advantage i 
on the side of capital : but when capital abounds, anc 
arms are occupied, the advantage rests with the work 
man. Wliat are the periods when the latter casi 
occurs ? They are seasons of calm, security, am 
order. The disturbers, of this state of things turn thi 
balance in favour of capital. Let the workmen whon 
it is sought to mislead reflect on this : their day*! 
labour is worth less now than it was a year ago, an( 
money, which could be had at 4 per cent., can no^ 
with difficulty be procured at 5 or 6 per cent. 

Now as regards this pretended sequestration oi 
occupation of the earth, I shall conclude with on( 
reflection. 

If it was impossible to grant the whole earth legiti- 
mately to individuals to settle on, work it, and produ« 
what they could from it, was it possible to concede i 
to nations rather than to individuals ? The complaini 
set forth by these self-styled disinherited in France anc 
England, might not the rest of the human race tun 
against France and England themselves ? Woul 
they not have the right to say to these mighty nation! 
that the human race are the tenants, the usufructuarie 
not the proprietors of the globe ; that they may stay o 
the soil, but not fix themselves there ? Nations woul 
then be in a state of flagrant usurpation, when the 
possess all that lies between one river and another, J 
well as the individuals who possess from one hedge 1 
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pother. Reflect well upon this. If I am not the owner 
of my field, neither is France the owner of what she 
occupies between the Rhine and the Pyrenees, nor 
England of what she holds between the Channel and 
the Hebrides. It may be said that I am putting an 
extreme case, and pushing the question too far. Do 
not the levellers to whom I am replying push matters 
to extremities, when they say that the field I received 
fix)m my father, or bought with the savings of thirty 
years' labour, represents a thing usurped, stolen from 
the rest of the human race ? 

No, nations have not usurped their soil, any more 
than the peasant has usurped the field which he has 
received or purchased, and which he cultivates; and 
by occupying the earth they have paid to God and man 
a glorious price : that price is civilization. Moveable 
property, had it existed alone, would have left the 
world in complete barbarism. The nomad, who lives 
in his tent, who clothes himself with the wool of his 
flocks, and nourishes his frame with their flesh, is 
familiar with movable property ; and yet he remains 
a barbarian for ever. Look at the Arabs, those nomads 
80 full of passion and of grace, wandering from scrip- 
tural times, moving from pasture to pasture mounted 
on fleet-footed horses, leading in their train their wives 
and children on the backs of camels, driving before 
them countless flocks and herds, travelling for these 
four thousand years past the same path from the banks 
of the Euphrates to the Red Sea, always brave, jealous, 
hospitable, and robbers. They have not changed since 
the time of Moses. Yet, in the 7th century, a great 
man agitated them with the sublime idea of the unity 
of God, and impelled them to conquest under the pre- 
text of overthrowing idols. Once aroused by Mahomet, 
they passed from the conquest of two petty cities, 
Mecca and Medina, to the acquisition of part of the 
Roman empire ; they conquered Syria, Egypt, 'Africa, 
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and Spain, and in three centuries became the most 
civilized people upon earth. Issuing from the desert, 
they burnt the library of Alexandria; but when 
settled in the plain of Cairo, in the vega of Gr^oadii, 
in the Imerta, the garden of Valencia, they acquired a 
taste for land, settled down, divid^ it, watered it 
with marvellous care, cultivated the orange, the mul- 
berry, and the flax-plant, spun silk, worked mines, ex- 
tracted the precious metals, took up the books which 
they had burnt in their former barbarism, studied them, 
invented a new method of calculation, practised navi- 
gation, traversed the seas, bringing back the produce 
of India to Europe, and from agriculturists becoming 
merchants, mingled the barter of the East and the 
West, and always brave, daring, greedy, but learned, 
covered Spain with master-pieces of architecture. When 
nomads, they lived under tents; when agriculturists, 
they settled on the soil, invented algebra, and raised 
the Alhambra. 

Other nomads, the Mongols, after wandering for 
centuries in the vast desert of Gobi, invaded China, 
divided the soil into a myriad lots, which, being by 
turns inundated or drained by art, became covered with 
rice ; they cultivated the mulberry also, surpassed all 
nations in the art of weaving silk, discovered an earA 
which, instead of reddening in the fire like our clay, 
came forth white and transparent, made porcelain, 
carved wood with unapproachable skill, learnt the 
secret of covering it with an unchanging varnish, con- 
structed palaces of lacquei^^dVectedmCiias^s of porcelain, 
and are stiU the most skilful workmen in the world. 
Other wandering tribes, having, takjm a different road, 
. l^came known as Groths, Germans," Franks, Sa&ons; 
and are now Italians, Spaniards, Germans, French, and 
English, with whose wonders you are familiar. What 
cause has so entirely changed them ? One only, — a fixed 
settlement on the land. When they ceased wandoring 
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over the sands of the deserts, and had built fixed 
habitations, they desired to cultivate the soil around 
these dwellings, then to ornament them, then to adopt 
other clothing. Thus they contracted all the tastes of 
society, — ^then all the arts, the means of satisfying these 
tastes, — and have become civilized peoples. Compare 
them with the wretched American savages, and ad- 
mire the difference of destinies ! America did not 
present, like the Old World, those vast sandy tracts, 
the deserts of Sahara, of Arabia, and of Gobi, in which 
spring eternal pastures. America, covered with rivers 
and forests, was like an immense park set apart for 
the chase. Her children, divided into petty tribes for 
hunting, while the nomads crowd together and mul- 
tiply like their flocks, neither founded nor were able 
to conquer great empires. Three centuries ago, they 
were stiU wandering in their savannahs, knowing 
litde of property beside their bows and arrows, while 
in the Old World, a pontiff, too familiar with it, was 
distributing in the halls of the Vatican these very sa- 
Tannahs among the greedy Europeans who crossed the 
seaei in pursuit of wealth, assigning to them no other 
limits than the meridians which served to measure the 
gbbe. Thus it was given to those who knew property, 
to rule over and civilize those who were ignorant of it. 
I conclude therefore by sajdng : Without property there 
would have been no society ; without fixed property there 
would have been no civilization. 
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ON COMMUNISM. 



BOOK 11. 

CHAPTER L 

ON THE GENERAL TRINCIPLES OF COMMUNISM. 

Showing tJiat the discussion of Communism iSy with 
regard to property, what mathematicians caU the 
rcductio ad absurdum. 

Mathematicians demonstrate geometrical truths ia 
two ways — 1st, by direct proof, which consists in show- 
ing, analytically, that a certain proposition is true. — 
2nd, by indirect proof, which consists in showing that 
the contrary proposition would be impossible and un- 
tenable ; this last is called by mathematicians the 
reductio ad absurdum, 

I will now endeavour to apply this to the subject before 
me. I have given the proof direct, and have shown social 
order to be based on the simple, productive, necessary 
principle of individual property. I will proceed to 
give the proof indirect, and exhibit social order (were 
it possible for one moment thus to imagine it), based 
on the opposite principle, on the negation of property, 
on community of goods, and make use of the rt' 
ductio ad absurdum of the geometricians. I shall thus 
have proved property by itself, and then by its negative 
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supplying the two proofs, one alone of which is suffi- 
cient in geometry, although both are occasionally 
given, in order to show the different aspects of things. 
This course, which may be superfluous in mathematical 
science, wherein the exactitude of the demonstrations 
dispenses with the necessity of a double proof, is useful 
in moral science, wherein one can never prove too much. 
In this book I will therefore treat of Communism. 

In our times many different communisms have been 
imagined, such as agricultural communism, industrial 
communism, &c. Into these details I will not enter, 
for I cannot follow the delirium of the age in its infinite 
vagaries. I shall fix my attention on the principle of 
the delirium—- on communism in its essential nature, 
which constitutes the foundation of all communisms, 
and which springs up instantly, inevitably, as a whole, 
by the sole fact of the negation of property. It is this 
type which I shaU now delineate, dispensing -with all 
excursions of curiosity and pleasure, amid the ideal re- 
publics invented by the genius of the present day, where 
I might, perhaps, willingly travel, had I Plato for my 
guide ; but as I have not, I shall presume to judge 
Siem on the general plan, common to them all, which 
is sufficient to enable us to appreciate the wisdom that 
has presided over their several constitutions. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON THE CONDITIONS INEVITABLE TO COMMUNISM. 

Shonnng that Communism inevitahlyy andy in every 
point of view, leads to living in common. 

Man must either work for himself haying the powwof 
accumulating the produce of his labour, and transmit- 
ting it to his children,-— existing, therefore, at his 
own risk and peril, succeeding a little, a great deal, at 
times not at all, often, after success, meeting with un- 
expected reverses, falling into want, and dragging his 
children with him — all these accidents (as they are 
called) must exist, or absolutely the reverse, that is to 
say, neither rich nor poor, a society seeing to the wel- 
fare of its members, not allowing an individual to worii 
for himself but compelling him to work for society, 
which, in return, engages to feed him, clothe him, lodge 
him, bring him up, and be his only family. Li a word, 
there must be property with its consequences, or com- 
munism to its extreme limits. Between these extremes 
there can be no possible medium. Few words will 
suffice to demonstrate to what extent all these conse- 
quences are indissolubly connected with each other. 

As the state of man working for himself, and individually 
enjoying the fruits of his labour, that is to say, the 
proprietor, is objectionable ; the contrary state is man 
not working for himself, but for society, which bespeaks 
his work, which receives the produce of it, and which 
repays him either by wages or by keeping him and his 
children. 

This society will therefore bespeak his labour, and 
he will work for it. Society will be transformed into 
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an extenaiye workshop for agriculture, carpentering, 
weaving, spinning, &c., &c^ belonging to the State, 
\rhieh will collect the proceeds, will warehouse them, 
and then distribute them among those who have con- 
tributed to its creation. 

In this great workshop will wages be equal or un- 
equal ? One workman is strong, laborious, intelligent — 
another weak, idle, stupid ; will you not pay them dif- 
ferently ? But if you pay them differently, riches and 
poverty commence ; that detestable property instantly 
rei^pears. Therefore, if we would not be deceived by 
the result, all wages must be equal ; but if a workman 
only receives an equal amount of salary, he will have 
little interest in exerting himself. He that is strong 
and intelligent will not be over zealous to work as mud^ 
as his strength would allow ; and nothing will prevent 
him, after performing a certain amount of labour, from 
folding his arms and lying down. To prevent this 
there will be only one means, if you would not subject 
y^oarself to the necessity of a strict and insupportable 
surveillance, and that will be, to cause the members of 
joar new society to work in the presence of one an- 
other ; in fact, to compel them to work in common ; and 
thus labour in common is a. primary obligatory conse- 
quence of the principle laid down. 

After labour comes enjoyment. When a man has 
worked, he must eat, he must rest, must join the wife 
he has chosen, and with her gratify his heart and his 
senses. In the old society which we desire to destroy, 
he receives his pay in money, which he lays out in 
food, in raiment, in enjoyments of every kind for him- 
self and his family, and which enjoyments he partakes 
of in the privacy of his home. 

Will society, after having employed him in the na- 
tional workshop, where he will have worked in com- 
mon, allow him to enjoy his wages individually, in the 
privacy of his hoijie, or will it exact that enjoyment 

h2 
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shall be in common as well as labour ? You will pre- 
sently see that one necessarily leads to the other. 

If, after requiring that labour should be in comm6n, 
you allow individual enjoyment, by means of wages (it 
little matters whether it be in money or in kind), at 
that moment you are met by the consequences of the 
unequal salary, which you have been obliged to give up. 
For man has a propensity which was much respected 
by the old society, which it endeavoured to promote 
instead of repressing ; this dangerous propensity is 
Economy. It adopted every means — literature and 
finance, the fable of the ant and the savings-banks — 
with a view to encourage it. The laborious and steady 
workman, economising for his wife and children, en- 
deavouring to make provision for a wet day, was an 
example held up to every one's imitation. In the pre- 
sent case, all meum and tuum being destroyed, property 
in common being the object, individual property wouli 
in truth, be a robbery which it is important to prevent 
Economy would be a fault, a misdemeanour, a crime 
even, according to its nature ; consequently, there 
must be no economy. Every one should be encouraged 
to eat and drink his fill, and even beyond it, if the 
standard wages were more than his wants required. 
Moreover, it should be ascertained whether the injunc-> 
tions forbidding savings were infringed, and the pockets 
and the house be searched, in order to prevent the 
offence of property reappearing, as is practised in the 
Mexican diamond mines, and in the mints of Europe, 
where the workpeople are carefully searched on leaving 
the workplaces, and where, sometimes, principally in 
Mexico, this examination of the person is carried to 
a great length. A formidable impulse would likewise 
have to be guarded against : paternal love, which induces 
men to economise, otherwise you would be exposed to 
the chance that, in some secret spot, the father and 
mother would lay by a little treasure for their children. 
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This forbiddal of economy, necessary in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of property, would require, it must 
be confessed, precaution of a most minute and a most 
annoying kind. Candidly speaking, notwithstanding 
the moderation with which I wish to be guided, while 
treating of this matter, these precautions would be in- 
tolerable ; and, as regards myself, being strongly at- 
tached to obedience to the law, seeing what would take 
place here, I can easily imagine that the communist 
police agents would be thrown out of the window. In 
order to prevent these annoyances, enjoyment in com- 
mon, being the sequel to labour in common, must, as a 
matter of course, be adopted, in order to meet all the 
difficulties I have just pointed out. 

Thus people should labour in common, under the eyes 
of one another, which would prevent absolute laziness ; 
enjo3anents would be in common, men would eat and 
drink in common at common tables according to their 
wants, neither more nor less, and would wear a uniform 
dress, taken from the general store-house, which would 
prevent all private hoarding, — a real theft upon the 
community. In order to be consistent, it is indis- 
pensable to go thus far. 

Communism is either the most ruinous of specula- 
tions, or labour must be performed under one another's 
eyes ;— communism is either the most unbearable of 
inquisitions, or there must likewise be enjoyment under 
the eyes of one another ; and with this two-fold pre- 
cantion, it is still, I affirm, the most absurd, the most 
ridiculous, the most extravagant of human inventions. 
But, such as it is, at least it is consistent. 

Let us proceed. — Unexceptionable experience teaches 
us that in order to do things well, one thing only 
should be done. Universal geniuses are rare, and they 
are only universal to a certain degree. You may meet 
with skilful workmen, who will execute several things 
equally well ; — ^men of talent, who will at the same 
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time succeed in several styles of litOTatnre,— Voltaire, 
for example. But Voltaire would hare made a l»d 
mathematician, although knowing scnnething o£ mathe- 
matics — and a wcwrse soldier, a worse mechamc ; for 
ordinarily, if the cerebral system be dereloped, it is rare 
that the muscular system is developed to the same de- 
gree. Napoleon, so great a general, administnitor and 
l^slator, would have made a bad poet, although he 
wag a superior writer ; a detestable grena^er, althoi^h 
he was brave ; and a very unskilful workman, although 
in moving about his cannon, he invented a thousand 
expedients, each more ingenious than the other. Such 
is the condition of the most sublime human beings — 
what are we to say of the middling orders ? 

FrcHU this truth it follows that, according to their 
several dispositions, some must be labourers, otibers 
weavers ; these carpenters, those blaekOToiths ; others 
mechanicians, watchmakers, carvers, scholars, authors, 
legislators, and administrators. Thus they perform 
better what they have to do. Thus what would take 
a month to do, and that only tolerably, is done in a day 
and to perfection. This is what economists style diw- 
Jiion of labour, and which, according to Ihem, has 
brought about the incre^ble perfection of modern in- 
dustry. A watch, the springs of which are manufac- 
tured wholesale by Swiss peasants,, during their winter 
leisure hours, is put together in Paris at a watdi- 
maker's ; and a workman may purchase this watch for 
50 francs, which two centuries back would have oeet 
1000 francs, that is to say, as much, if not more, than 
his daughter's dowry. Some years ago a loc<Hnotiye 
cost 70,000 francs, at present it costs 45,000 francs, 
the boilers being made by one party, the springs by 
another, and so on. In twenty or thirty years, per- 
haps, it may be had for 10,000 francs. 

A diversity of professions is therefwe the law of 
every society, wishing to supply good articles, rapicEly, 
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in quantity, and at low porices. We ean imagine a few 
flheplierds Tearing flocks, knowing snfBiGient of agri- 
enltore to rause a little oorn, giving their sfaeeps' wool 
to their wives, and afterwards weaving it themselves, 
flrns practising several traioy wad. at the most calling 
fcragn industry to their aid, to supply them with an 
earthenware jug, or a knife, in exchange for their 
cheese. Ahhongh a diversi^ of professions already 
exists amoBg these shepherds, as they are obliged to 
procure from others, iron, or pottery, it may be said that 
they manufacture all themselves. But it must be re- 
marked, that they are the most uncouth of men, living 
near the regions of perpetual snow, at the highest level 
of the globe, far from all civilization, at the extreme 
frontier of intellect, nane^, wfiere Cretinism begins. 
Every society, on the contrary, wishing to advance, to 
progress, is obHged to adopt a diversity of professions, 
from whence arises their speciality, or to use a techni- 
cal term, thedwiskm rfhibonr, 

Commusism itself will therefore be compelled to 
difvide the common workshops. There will be la- 
bourers of the soil, workers in wood, iron, flax — ^those 
who eonstmct madnnes, those employed in scientific 
Fesearches, in lawnnaking, govermnent, literature, 
and probably also—- when oneie imbued with the tastes 
aoqmred by dvilnation-^paiinterB and sculptc»*s. 

Win you give l^se men t&e vane kind di existence ? 
WiQ you give the same nourishment, the same clothing, 
to the man who tills the soil in the sweat of his brow, 
whose callous hand guides the plough, or strikes the 
hammer on the anvil, and ^ the workman who, with 
his dextrous and skilful hand weaves silk, or uses the 
graving toed? And he who studies the heavenly 
ho^es, handles the pencQ or pen, or who lives amid 
sublime imaginings, will you make him sit at the same 
talble with the common labourer ? I have made laws, 
lad a hand in the govanmont of the State, wcarked 
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with the pen, and I at once declare to you, that I 
prefer the plain good sense of the labourer to the 
wearisome verbiage pf such a sophist ; but after talking 
to me of wheat, fodder, manure, objects in themselves 
of the deepest importance, but of which I know 
nothing, — ^when I shall have spoken to him of Plato, 
CsBsar, Machiavelli, Descartes, Colbert, matters equally 
worthy of interest, but of which he is ignorant, I shaU 
weary him — aye, weary him much more than he will 
tire me ; for I shall be able to learn something of him, 
which he will not be able do from me. 

Food, clothing, company, must therefore be diver- 
sified according to trades, or we must return to the 
barbarous state of the shepherds aforementioned, 
among whom all may be alike without inconvenience. 
Moreover, if you would have a society in perfection, 
if you would have clothes fine as those of Florence, 
vases elegant as those of Greece, delicate fruits as 
those from Montreuil and Fontainebleau, — ^it is im- 
possible that none but these should be obtainable ; for 
as I have elsewhere said, there can be no superior 
produce, without inferior and common ; this being an 
absolute necessity of the progressive developement of 
all industry. If, therefore, you would have these refined 
products, there will be two reasons instead of one, for 
treating the professions differently; the first on account 
of the difference in the manners of those practising 
them, and the second by reason of the ineqtiality itself 
of the productions for which consumers must be 
found. 

Consequently, there will be a table devoted to 
labourers, blacksmiths, and all those accustomed to 
laborious work ; one whose company shall consist of 
weavers, mechanicians, and those following less violent 
occupations, who have to put forth less bodily strength 
and more intellect ; and also a table for those solely 
engaged in intellectual pursuits ; and although I but 
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'ate a few in this place, the classification will 
• be varied to infinity. 

consequence of Communism is, therefore, besides 
x>mmon, both as regards work and enjoyment, 
dfy professions, and those exercising them, to 
% difference in their manner of living, by the 
IS of the public authority, 
itably, there will be tables of poor people and 
►f rich people, both, it will be said, wisely regu- 
D that at the first there will be what is neces- 
id at the second no superfluities ; well regulated, 
, but regulated by public authority, which will 
^signate the rich and poor, or at all events those 
'eated as such. 

, however, is not all. In that state of society in 
nan is left to take care of himself, he selects 
I profession. If he have aspired too high, he 
nd falls. One who from being a workman 
to become a master, falls back to the condition 
man, or even to that of a workman's labourer, 
jystem where man is taken care of by society, 
lassify individuals ; — ^after an inspection of their 
jid cranium, it will say to them : You shall be 
per ; you, a weaver ; you, a mechanician ; you, a 
latician ; you, a scholar ; you, a painter, a poet ; 
Archimedes, Newton, Descartes, Racine, or 
. The plough, the hammer, the file, the shut- 
pen, the telescope, the pencil, the sword, will 
erred like a clerk's desk, or a place in the 
or the Customs ! 

e, there will be no variety of professions, no 
lishing rank, and therefore no arts ; but the 
n of our shepherds : to this we must return, 
ou would have a variety of professions and arts, 
ciust be distinctions, riches, genius in fact, 
i by the authorities constituted by law. In all 
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this there is inevitably an indissoluble chain of conieo- 
tion which holds them together. 

There is a further consequence of ComntunTwn, kss 
inevitable, but which must be carried out, that the sjs* 
tem may be in perfect haruKmy ; and which, if it iam 
no part of it, sufficiently proves that but tit^ lelimiw 
is placed on the system itself. It is the sup^preesioB of 
the family. 

Certainly, we may imagine among those commoD 
tables of which I have spoken, the table aUottedto 
children, as well as those for fathers and mothen, 
Tneum and tuumy although abolished as regards material 
objects, may be retained for moral ones. As well as a 
wife, one may have children to love and cherii^ and 
follow in their progressive steps in life. At Sparta, 
there was a common table and the family ; but it wis 
the table commcm to warriors. Property was in the 
dwelling, in which were the wife and children. The 
wife took care of the children, and looked after liie 
helots who tilled the soil like slaves. And towards the 
end of this society, which was, moreover, only half- 
opposed to nature, the women possessed idl thi pro- 
perty and their morals were atrocious. Tlie men 
had not ceased from indulging in infamous practices : 
liiey were brave, and that was all. 

I grant, therefore, that children may belong to tiie 
hkther and mother, who will visit them at the canoMB 
table. But, heavens ! can you not imagine the t€nrture^ 
the torture of Tantalus, to which your inconsistency 
will expose these unhappy parents? What greater 
stimulus is there to the desire of possessing, tiuin tte 
love for one's offspring? Above all, it is to eeridi 
them, or at least to better their mode of living, that 
most fathers and mothers work. You allow them ehS- 
dren whom they may love, and you will mo^ pendt 
them to gratify their indtination, by working for Hiaa! 
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st ! are thej to see tfaem, to press them to their 
*ts, and do nought for their welfare ! In a society 
hirty million souls, it wiU be neoessarj to work 

thej may better the condition of thirty million 
0Q6, that a thirty-one-millionth should be ex- 
ed to their children ! Will this not be dreadful 
tre ? Hien be consistent. You de^re to confound 
xistences in one, then confound all hearts in one 
Let there be no further tie between father, mo- 
, and children ! Let the children belong to all ; 
he father and the mother no longer recognise them ; 

win then love them all without exception. At 
lin hours th^ will go to see the children of the 
iranity, as with a certain degree of pleasure we go to 
kennei, to the fowl-house, or to the stable, to see the 
ioce of the domain. Here and tbere they may re- 
dse some one, which will cause them a momentary 
ion, possibly also a regrettable temptation of pre- 
loe ; but they will be accustomed to look upon them 
TTth the same feeling, and then the inconsistency 
iving beings to love to those who can do nothing 
hem will cease. Then you will be consistent in 
y ways ; for if property be iiksome, the family is 
Jly so, and for similar reasons. A positive law 
lemns you to witness the hir, fi^d of your neigh- 
> full of fruit, which you are not allowed to touch, 
I should your lips be parched with thirst. The 
) thing exists as regards the ration between the 
8. An error in your family has united you 
a intolerable wife. But near yon is a woman, 
may be pretty or not, but she pleases ycto, 
riie entertains a reciprocal feeling towards you, 
ron. may not rush to her arms which she bums to 
i to you. Here again is another intolerable pro- 
f ! Well, then, do away with the last remnants of 
» and tuum — then, man admitted to labour in 
Bon, to eiayoy in commoD, to satisfy unreservedly 
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his desires of eating and drinking at the common table, 
will be enabled to gratify his passion with the woman 
that pleases him, without a thought about the conse^ 
quences. Society entrusted with the care of bringing 
up the children of every one, at the expense of all, will 
see to it ; and man, exempted from poverty, able to 
satisfy all his wants, will obtain that amount of happi- 
ness which nature destined for him, and which a tyran- 
nical society has withheld from him. 

It must in fairness be acknowledged, that the anta- 
gonists of property do not all admit this last degree of 
communism ; but I do not admire them any the more 
for it, and their inconsistency I despise. 

As will be seen, I have endeavoured to treat this 
grave system seriously. I conclude this sketch, — ^to a 
man of sense a very painful one, — and I maintain that 
the following conclusions have been irrefragably de- 
monstrated : — 

Either, man must labour for himself, and then he 
will become a proprietor ; or, he must labour for the 
community, which will take care of him, and will spare 
him the hazards consequent on free labour. 

And then community, to its highest degree, ine- 
vitably follows. 

There must be labour in common, in order to 
prevent idleness; enjoyment in common, to prevent 
economy. 

Again, there must be either a barbarous equality; 
or, if civilization be admitted, a variety of professions: 
consequently, declarations as to fitness by the com- 
munity itself, and unequal wages in order to consume 
unequal produce: — ^in a wor^ there must be, either 
equdity in a barbarous state, or inequality in a civi- 
lized one ; but still inequality by decision of the public 
authority. 

And, in fine, to be perfectly consistent with the 
powerlessness of doing aught for one's children— a 
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ice of the abolition of all property — ^there 
k cessation of the torture of loving them, and 
parents must not be in a condition to recog- 
i ; next, all ties of marriage should be done 
li, which would put an end to the tyranny of 
d matches. 

consequences are all intimately connected, 
f these institutions leads to the other. Either 
te private and individual, or nothing ; then let 
lothing — neither food, nor wife, nor children; 
2ommon — ^labour as well as enjoyment. Man 
live like the wild beasts of the forests, or 
dogs which throng the streets of Constan- 

; future condition of humanity I make three 
\: — ^it destroys labour, liberty, the family, 
briefly examine it under these three aspects. 



CHAPTER m. 

COMMUNISM WITH BEGABD TO LABOUR. 

that Communism destroys all energy for 
labour. 

r clear that if we wish to prevent property — 
» prevent one from having a little and another 
lere must be no inequality in salaries. Be it 
>d, that when I speak of the equality and in* 
>f salary, I allude to equality and inequality in 
profession ; for if Communism classifies pro- 
ud treats them differently, — ^which it must dov 
dd have arts, — ^there will exist an unequal 
between the several professions, which is not 
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that here alluded to. 1 speak of salaries in the saiae 
professions. 

One labourer may be strong and intelligent, another 
the contrary, &c. To pay these unequily would be 
exposing them to possess unequally. They must con- 
sequently be paid alike; and, to avoid idl^aeas and 
economy, be rewarded by giving them Ufe in common, 
by way of salary. However that may be, die good and 
the bad workman, the idle and the laborious, will be 
treated alike; Ms reward shall be, either general 
prosperity, or honour. I will not here waste the 
reader's time ; and I affirm, without bringing forward 
proofs, which abound in the mind of every one, that 
these workpeople — amoved by the impulse of general 
prosperity, or by honour — ^will not work. Can you 
imagine a mechanic addressed in language such as 
this : " My friend, work two or three hours more a 
day, and in twenty or thirty years French society will 
be richer." I do not pretend to say that he will be 
insensible to suclra result, but I question if he will work 
these two hours extra. If, on the other hand, his 
master says to him : " This bit of machinery, that took 
you ten days to make, and for which I paid you five 
francs a-day, thus bringing you in fifty francs ; I give 
you to make as task-work. You will execute it in 
whatever time suits you ; I will pay you fifty &ancs all 
the same:" Should his master tell him that, he will 
make it in six, seven, or eight days, in order to earn 
eight, seven, or six francs. Oh ! then he will work har4 
night and day, and will endeavour to earn more, either 
for himself or his children. Had it been otherwise, tadt 
work, or piece-work, would not have been invented. 

You deny, it will be said, the most noble impulses* 
I reply, it is you who employ them badly. For mj 
pait, I believe that if you say to a workman: "Woi 
hard, and although you will be paid no more nor has, 
France, in twenty or thirty years, will be in a grealff 
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state of prosperity ;" he will shrug his shoulders^ 
&r it is a matter df monej on which you speak to him, 
aad your axgument must be appropriate to the subject. 
Bat if you say to him : " Die, to save your country," — 
he will perhaps listen to your appeal, and if by the 
mediuDi of noble military institutions, you have in- 
idUed i& him the sentiment of glory, he will die at 
Anaterlits, at Eylau, or under the walls of Paris; 
and the reason is, not that the man is a coward, but that 
he IS indolent, and that for every kind of effort there 
must be a different stimulus. In order to excite him 
to laboar, you must set before him the bait of comfort 
and well-being : to excite him to patriotism, you must 
show him glory. What ! honour for two or three extra 
planks jdaned during the day, — for a piece of iron 
better worked ! You abuse the word ! Honour for men 
like d'Assas, Chevert, and Latour-d'Auvergne (8); 
wages, that is> the comfort of good living for himself 
and his children, for him who has laboured well and 
earnestly ; — and in addition, esteem, if he is steady and 
honest ; Sor the upright workman needs moral satis- 
factions likewise. To argue otherwise is to be igno- 
rant of human nature, to confound all things under 
pretOQCe of reforming them. 

That exalted patriotism which leads man to face 
death, is derived from a momentary enthusiasm, skil- 
fully aroused. But that continued application to an 
obscure task, which is called labour, is sdone obtainable 
by the prospect of well-being. Doubtless, this irksome 
task may on some occasions lead to glory, if it be ap- 
plied to the researches of Newton, for instance, and it 
is an additi(Mial stimulus ; but the mass of labour, by 
which society lives, is alone obtained by affording to 
the labouring man the certainty of a material salary. 
When man devotes himself to the soil, in order to de- 
rive from it articles of food or clothing, he labours for 
these very objects, and they must be granted to him ; his 
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labour must be remunerated conformably to the objec 
he had in view, and in order to incite him to labour a 
much as possible, give him as much as he may hav 
produced — ^no more, nor less. Moreover, you must brin; 
the end home to him, and for that purpose lead him t 
expect, not the well-being of all, nor even that of 
few, but his own and that of his children. Besides th 
justice there will be in acting thus, he will be excitei 
to the highest degree possible. He that labours mucl 
will have much ; he that does little will have but little 
he that does nothing will possess nothing. This is jus- 
tice, prudence, reason. This is not crushing nobk 
impulses ; it is reserving them for the noble ends foi 
which they are adapted. For labour there will be 
wages — ^for exalted patriotism, or for genius, the re- 
compense is glory. A man labours all his lifetime ii 
order to support himself and his family ; pay him, paj 
him welL On some occasions he braves the cannon's 
mouth, — award to him the glory of a soldier. He 
makes a discovery, — ^bestow on him the fame due tc 
an inventor ; but to every one according to Wi 
works. 

Thus, without a personal salary proportionate t( 
labour, to its quantity and quality, there will be n( 
zeal for this labour. Your community, with its gened 
and uniform wages, would soon die of hunger. Thai 
society which admits of property, where laboui 
profits him that devotes himself to it, for himself indi* 
vidually and for his children, can scarcely secuK 
bread for all, and that often of the worst description 
How would it be if no one worked on his own accodnt 
and if all worked alone for the generality? Evei 
should the division be different, the result would stil 
be the same ; for, as I have already stated, it is knowi 
by a very simple calculation, that the reversion of tin 
riches of the most affluent, on the poorest, would pro 
duce no appreciable increase to the latter. It woul( 
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not add a farthing to the daily salary of any one, and 
it would have diminished by half, perhaps by three- 
qnarters, the mass of general production. All would 
die of hunger: this is the sole good that would be 
done for them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON COMMUNISM WITH BEGABD TO HUMAN LIBERTY. 

That Communism is the absolute negation of human 
liberty. 

Communism destroys labour, for in making the end 
more distant, it destroys the desire to attain it ; it does 
more, it suppresses liberty. 

What, then, is this chimerical society in which, for 
fear that man should be deceived, should go astray, 
should be unsuccessful, or too successful, should remain 
poor, or should become rich, he is obliged to work for 
the community in which he is fed, clothed, and kept ; 
in which the avocation he is fit for is assigned to him ; 
in which he is, by authority, declared to be a labourer, 
i blacksmith, a weaver, an author, a mathematician, a 
x)et, a warrior ; in which he is, by authority, at one 
ime to partake of refined enjoyments, at another of 
rulgar ones, unless, in order to anticipate the difficulty 
krising from these classifications, he be retained in the 
irutish equality of the shepherd ? What is this 
ociety ? I will tell you ; it is a bee-hive or an ant-hill. 
. There are in nature animals that live in common, and 
■esemble, in their ways, human society. Look at the 
)ees, for instance ; they labour with continued activity, 
lighting on the surrounding plants, never at fault in 
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their selections, and returning with their little store of 
sweets obtained from the chalice of flowers. On re- 
entering the hive, they go to work like clever archi- 
tects, never committing an error in the dimensions of 
their cells ; with the wax they construct a wall ; in 
this wall they deposit the honey, bring up the new 
family, which they ultimately start in the air, or, as we 
should say, in the world, to go and people a new colony, 
that is to say, a new hive. 

Among these industrious bees there exist neither 
diligent nor idle, rich nor poor, virtuous nor criminal ; 
all is proper, all as it should be. Can you tell me 
why ? Because all is governed by an infallible guide- 
instinct, j^e you aware what your community would 
be ? A bee-hive. Man, such as you would make him, 
do you know what he would be ? An animal, debased 
to the condition of the animal, the slave of instinct. 

In a word, liberty would be wanting ; and liberty 
consists in being lial3le to err, in being able to suffer. 
Error and truth, suffering and enjoyment^ such is the 
human soul ! 

The bee does not err ; it goes from shrub to shrub, 
flutters in the air and the light of day, enjoys, no 
doubt, but without the lively emotions conmion to our 
nature ; and, returned to its hive, turning round and 
round on itself, using its little feet as compasses, tiiis 
infallible machine is as true as that of Yaucauson, be- 
cause its Vaucauson is God himself. 

Quite different is man ; his hive is Athens, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, London, Paris. The manner in 
which he is obliged to proceed is very different. He 
has not to run from shrub to shrub, almost without 
chance of erring. He must judge of the most vast 
and complicated relations ; by means of the most re- 
fined art he must create the necessaries which serve to 
feed him ; he must draw from all parts of the worid 
every description of produce, have a knowledge of 
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leir value, cause them to arrive at the proper time, 
id on advantageous terms. In order to fetch them, 
J must have learned to study the course of the stars, 
' the winds, of the seasons ; on the journey he must 
ifend them with the genius of a Ruyter, a Jean Bart, 
Nelson. In all these operations he may be right or 
rong in his calculations. If he were not liable to 
r, if he judged right, necessarily, inevitably, by a 
igle effort of the mind, he would not be free. He 
[>uld be either that bee, which, limited to the per- 
rmance of little acts, which it executes without fault, 
a living machine guided by those infallible springs 
animated nature which are caDed instincts ; he would 
i this busy bee, or God, God himself, such as we 
rive to conceive him, who, in the presence of eternal 
Qth, sees it by the aid of no medium, and sees it un- 
terruptedly, for He is truth. The being, therefore, 
At would be infallible, must be either a machine, or 
od. Thus man may have a perception of what is 
ae, or he may not ; this it is that constitutes his 
l>erty ; he attains it by unremitting attention — ^by 
bour, in fact. 

This is his mind, but it is not his entire soul. He 
ust have more than this perception of objects, which 
insists in the power of discerning good from evil, 
romptly or slowly, correctly or incorrectly : he must 
aye impulses. If, at the sight of things, he remained 
idifferent, he might, perhaps, be curious but inactive, 
liat he may act, he must have motives for acting. 
'<Mr him to approach things or to leave them, they 
lUst aflSsct him sensibly ; they must cause him much 
slight or much aversion ; this to him is his attraction. 
*he moon attracted round the earth, the earth round the 
in, have their motives, without any feeling. Man, at- 
*acted towards a certain object, induced to do a certain 
mig, has his attraction : it is pleasure or pain. Were 
e not actuated by these, he would be like the moon or 

i2 
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the earth, which, although infinitely greater than him— 
self, have not the moral dignity that pertains to him. 
as a sentient and thinking being. Thus to be moved^ 
he must be either attracted or repelled, must either 
enjoy or suffer according as he may have succeeded or 
failed in his actions. He may err, he may suffer ; 
such is the twofold liberty of his soul. Always to 
judge right, always to be possessed of the same feel- 
ing, even were it a pleasurable one, would be not to 
discriminate, not to feel, it would be descending 
very low in the scale, becoming a bee, a polype, a 
vegetable, a stone, and descending still lower, be- 
coming nought ; or else, ascending that scale of beings, 
ascending to infinity, becoming God, such as we en- 
deavour to comprehend him. Thus, a liability to 
error and suffering, and also a liability to the reverse, 
is liberty; it is this which places man above the 
animal guided by instinct, but beneath that Being 
which we endeavour to conceive, as exempt from 
the imperfections of our limited nature, and which we 
call God. 

Oh! sublime soul of man, blind or clear-sighted 
soul, acutely sensible to pain or pleasure, the lamp 
that God has placed withiii us, to incite and guide us, 
free soul, must you be extinguished like some decep- 
tive light which fatigues and destroys us! What! 
you would quench it, since you wish to deprive us of 
liberty, and lower us to the condition of the bee 
or the ant ! What ! for fear that I should err, that I 
should not be what you term rich or poor, that I should 
not suffer from cold, hunger or misery, you would 
shut me up in a hive, tracing out my task, feed me, 
clothe me according to your taste, measure my 
strength, my appetite, my genius, place me here or 
there, assign to me such and such a study I and when 
you fear that I may err, and that in order to avoid 
fiuch a danger, you pretend to settle everything for 
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ve you no fear, infatuated legislators, of erring 
Ives, in thus fixing for me the part I am to take, 
rmining my wants, in taking upon yourselves to 
them ? You are grossly deceived; from amidst 
ttensity of creation, you took me for that which I 
fe, you took me for the beaver which builds, for 
pse which is harnessed. Fearing I might fall, 
;vered me ; fearing I might go astray, you en- 
me ; fearing I might suffer, you deprived me 
for by suppressing the accidents of life, you 
jsed life itself, 
old, eternal society, which nature made, treats 

a different manner. " Labour," she tells him, 
r as much as you will, as much as you are able, 

best know how, skilfully or badly, with or 
b intellect, with the means given you at your 

Your earnings shall become your own. You 
, labour still, for what you earn shall be for your 
Q." Besides telling man to labour, to labour 
atly, society leaves to him the choice of the 
ion at which he will employ himself. He 

his instinct. If he be mistaken, he will be 
X) change, and to descend. But, by trying hia 
, he wiU end by finding his way, and that once 
he will follow it as the eagle sails through the 
'or instance, here is an unskilful doctor, who, 
t knowing it, was a great architect, he changes 
ession, and constructs the colonnade of the Louvre. 
\ but a poor architect, who perceives that he 
m for the career of arms ; he returns to his 
Q, and gains the battle of Heliopolis. (9) Every 
s labours, labours diligently, freely, according 
particular bent. The father who has become 
lakes his children rich, and places them in a 
I superior to his own. These children lend the 
accumulated by their father, to others who have 
work, derive a revenue from it, with their 
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revenue pay for themoBt^exquisite products of industry^ 
and, raised by labour, pay labour in their turn. If ttiej 
be worthy of their sire, they will remain in the position 
he placed them in ; they ascend even higher ; otha?- 
wise, they fall back again, c»ce more become poor, aotd 
are seen to solicit alms at the gate of the palace, where 
they were nurtured in childhood. So the labour rf 
their father was rewarded in them. So their own 
idleness is punished in them and in their descendants. 
Hence arise thousands of moral contrasts, — hence arise 
that succession of accidents, called the theatre of life. 
We see reclining on a silken couch, the poor workman 
born on a bed of straw ; the rich man, who came into 
the world in a tapestried chamber, lying in a stable. 
We see him, who, as a denaestic, once served in the 
mansion of a rich child, now the protector of that child, 
formerly so disdainful, and now humbled, but relieved 
by him who was once beneath ,his notice. We see a 
penniless adventurer returning from India, dispensing 
gifts around him, and immediately after, his heirs 
dispersed and deprived of the common necessaries of 
life. We see, not alone the accidents of riches, but 
also those of power, for fickle fortune plays with all 
things, — ^with treasures as with crowns. We witness 
the soldier become a sovereign, — John Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, and his gcandsoiis, poisoned by a tyrant; 
an officer of artillery, at cme time master of the world, 
subsequently confined to a petty island in the distant 
seas, the members of his family dispersed, sometiBieB 
condemned to indigence ; princes, the heirs of a kng 
line of kings, proscribed, schoolmasters, then kings, 
then again proscribed, and having in their ex^y 
scarcely wherewith to supply their wants. (10) We see 
these confused changes ; and thousands of Tirtaee 
contrasting with thousands of vices, sometimes rich 
men with hearts of stone, sometimes also with hearts 
overflowing with kindness, spreading around them the 
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gifts of fortune, and him who is successful thus making 
up for the inferiority of him who is unsuccessful ; 
every where a counterpoise, — dexterity opposed to 
awkwardness, activity to idleness, goodness to mis- 
fortune, and always, in fact, active human faculties 
developed to the highest degree ! These ciiances, 
these striking contrasts, these excited human faculties, 
these vices, these virtues, these blessings, these evils, — 
this is liberty ; it is not the animal, it is man. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON COMMUNISM WITH REGARD TO THE FiiMILT. 

Shewing that property and the farmiy are indissoluhly 
united; that by destroying ^ one. Communism 
destroys the other y and ^aees the noblest sentimenta 
of the human soul. 

CknoTDNiSM destroys labour, suppresses liberty, and if 
it is consistent, must abolish the family. Man, such as 
he is made by nature, and not as sophists would make 
him, requires to have his field, in his field his dwelling, 
and in his dwelling his figmiily. When he has passed 
on from infancy to youth, his growth is completed ; he 
weds the woman of his choice, or whom his parents 
have chosen for him. Children are the fruit of this 
union. He labours for her and for them. He feels a 
delight in adorning his partner, the object of his love ; 
he studies to bring up in a proper manner the children 
she has borne him, to direct them to a profession, to 
prepare for them riches and honours, either in the 
career he has himself pursued, or in a more exalted 
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one. Having attained this end, become old, when life 
has no further enjoyment, when love is in him an 
extinct feeling, when success appears to him solely as 
an earthly deception, he lives again in his children. 
Those tastes which he no longer has for himself, he 
has for them. He feels happy when they love, when 
they are prosperous. Young and strong he protected 
them in childhood ; old and infirm he is protected by 
them in his decrepitude. At last he dies, after passing 
through the stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age, having received from his sons the services he had 
rendered to them, always loving, always beloved, and 
accompanied to the grave by the beings to whom he 
gave life. And thus do human generations succeed 
one another, as it were, holding each other by the 
hand, from the first man whom the scriptures call 
Adam, to those last descendants who will perish, we 
cannot tell how, with the planet which bears us through 
the fields of infinity. 

This, it may be said, is the ideal of the family. For 
that man chose that woman under the influence of a 
momentary impulse. He no longer loves her, or has 
ceased to be loved by her. He has proved faithless to 
her, and has himself been deceived by her. This 
conjugal society has become unbearable. These child- 
ren he has neglected, or else, as a good father, after 
heaping kindnesses on them, he has met in return with 
naught but ingratitude and neglect. 

I am fully aware of all these sneering arguments^ 
but they are poor reasoners, whom these accidental 
failures in things turn against the things themselves. 
Bye-and-bye I will discuss these failings. Let us 
prove that this ideal state which I have sketched, 
remains the true one, amidst all the vicissitudes com* 
mon to the human race. 

Among animals, the sire never knows the beings 
that have issued from him. The dam, when she has 
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finished suckling her young, or, among those species 
not mammiferous, when she has taught them to be 
dependent on themselves alone, forsakes them ; she 
does not even desire to see them, and drives them 
away from her as intruders. Their education has con- 
sisted in leading them on to that age at which they are 
able to feed and defend themselves. It is a month, two 
months, perhaps a year for those which live the longest 
lives. After this they are devoted to Communism. The 
father, the mother, the issue live without knowing one 
another, without distinction, in a promiscuous state, for 
which nature shows no repugnance in them. Such is 
the family among animals. It is true, they have no 
troubles, no restraint, no obligation to take care of each 
other, when they have ceased to love, no adultery to 
reproach themselves with, no parental neglect, no 
filial ingratitude to deplore; they are neither bad 
husbands, bad fathers, nor bad sons. Is this the state 
of innocence, of liberty, of happiness, that you desire 
for the human species ? This innocence, this liberty, 
this happiness, belong to the brute creation. The pur- 
pose which brought the father and mother together 
once effected, which for the father is but of a moment, 
and for the mother of some months, they separate, and 
the family is dissolved. It lasted the time necessary 
for the education of the species. 

But the education of man lasts his whole life. This 
powerful being, destined to last longer than the majo- 
rity of other animals, destined to become a Newton, a 
Racine, a Voltaire, or a Napoleon, when he has ceased 
to suckle, can scarcely walk, and, if left to himself, 
might be knocked down by a dog, or crushed by 
a horse ; and when he is able to eat, to walk, to 
avoid dangerous obstacles, he could not live in the 
midst of that society where you must purchase every- 
thing, where we cannot pick up our food in the streets 
as animals do theirs in the pasture. The father and 
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mother must sustain him. Moreover, he is a thinking 
being ; his intellect must be developed, must be culti- 
vated, elevated ; must be placed upon a level with his 
profession, his country, and the age. Ascend still 
higher, and if he is the son of one of those great fami- 
lies which are an honour to their country ; if he is the 
descendant of the Scipio at Home, of the Barcas m 
jealous Carthage ; if he is one day to uphold the lustre 
of his name, the glory of his country, then the heredi- 
tary virtues, the noble sentiments of his race must be 
inculcated in him ; a whole life of good and heme 
examples is not then too much. If he is the son of a 
Jean Bart, he must be sent to sea by the side of his 
father, and should he, on the day of battle, fed 
frightened, he must be lashed to the mast of the vessd 
commanded by the heroic sailor. For such an otgect 
do you think that the family can last too long ? 

The family of an animal is the mother's protection 
during the period of physical infirmity ; with num it 
is the watchfulness of father and mother over his 
soul through life, the continued inculcation of wise 
lessons and great examples ! Is it in a Hepublic ihftt 
such things are requir^ to be told ? 

The human famUy, assuredly, is not at all times and 
everywhere the same ; no more than other social inrti- 
tutions does it attain perfection in the dawn of societies. 
In his nomad condition man has several wives, be- 
cause, living free under the canopy of Heaven, amid 
the vast pasturing grounds of the desert, surrounded 1^7 
pastoral abundance, it is easy for him to live, and he is 
able to support a great many wives and a great utmj 
children. As a despot, not having yet learnt to re- 
spect his partner's feebleness, he gratifies his tust^ 
which is to have several wives ; binds on them that 
fidelity which he does not himself observe ; has ehil* 
dren by them all, who live among themselves as best 
they can ; and if one of these wives is more Hiought of 
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than the rest^ he leaves Agar to go into the desert, and 
there to 'die oi thirst with her little IshmaeL At last, 
if this barbarous nomad chief one day becomes master 
of Ccmstantinople, he will have hundreds of concubines, 
condemned to live in a harem, the creatures of his 
whim, bearing him children, to stir up against each 
other the bloody struggles of the Sen^lio. 

Even at Boine, in that sanctuary of great and noble, 
but untutored sentiments, more particularly before 
Christianity had elevated and softened the heart, the 
conjugal tie was far from being as firm as it has since 
become. Marriage had its degrees : from concubinage 
to definitive unions, there were intermediate stages 
admitted and recognised by the law. Divorce was easy 
of attainment. It frequently occurred that a Roman 
lady passed from one house into another. The father 
constituted the family, much more than the mother. 
A noble pride of race, far more than tenderness, was 
the principle, the soul of the family. This noble pride 
was carried to such an extent, that the Scipios having 
a son unworthy of them, went and b^ged of Paulus 
iknilius a child, who was given to Polybius to bring up, 
and who became Scipio Emilianus. Eome's grandeur * 
having its foundations on the greatness of its families, 
held tibe world under its sway. But the mother was 
oitoa wanting, and tenderness was unknown. The 
mother of the Gracchi is an exception, confirming 
lather than denying this truth. 

Christianity, which has done so much for human 
Boeiefy, by restraining man, by obliging him to sacri- 
fice hiB inclinations, to respect the feebleness of woman 
as that of the slave, instituted the family as it now 
exists. For a single father and a single mother, there 
10 a single line of children ; such is the perfection of 
this holy institution. Doubtless, with their change- 
sAAe tastes, the husband and the wife may not be suf- 
fieientlj restrained. It rarely happens that they love 
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with the same ardour from youth to age; but witk 
time, conjugal affection succeeds to love. The being 
who throughout life has shared your interests, who 
feels the same pride, the same ambition, and shares the 
same fortune, can never be indifferent to you; and 
.should the near contact of existence have occasioned 
any misunderstandings, the void which you feel on the 
day that being is taken from you, sufficiently attests 
the place she occupied in your soul. Besides, do not 
the children remain, those for whom the family has 
been instituted ? The husband, the wife, whose feelings 
have become altered, again seek each other, again 
agree, when it concerns the welfare of those cherished 
beings, who are the sole object of life, when life has 
none other left. In them they suffer, cruelly suffer, 
and suffer more acutely when they are childless. Who 
would desire to tear from the human soul, that feeling 
common to a mother, so bitter, yet so soothing — so plea- 
surable, yet so full of anxiety, — ^now watching over 
the young maid, protecting her virtue, leading her to 
the nuptial chamber, loving her when she becomes a 
mother, loving her children as much as herself; now, 
preserving the young man on his wild career, after 
having watched over him from childhood to youth, 
accompanying him with fear and trembling on his 
entrance into life, suffering deeply from his reverses, 
delighted to extacy at his success ! Perhaps this fond 
mother may have consented to see this son follow 
the career of arms. She has shuddered on learning 
he is on the eve of battle ; oh ! what rapture should 
he survive, should he have distinguished himself in it! 
oh ! without doubt she will be sorely afflicted if he 
is brought back to her a corpse, were he even shrouded 
in flags captured from the enemy ; she will be heart- 
broken, and wish to die, and perhaps will die! I 
admit that the brute creation, the best among them) 
the dog you are fond of, have none of these sorrows. 
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Will you, then, become a beast ? renounce your soul, 
cease to be a free creature, thinking right and wrong, 
enjoying and suffering, suffering deeply ! Then tear 
out from yourself that soul, fall down on your hands; 
and knees, turn your arms into feet, bow down to the 
earth that brow destined to look up to the heavens, 
erectos ad sidera tollere vtdtus, and become brute, that 
you may not suffer. 

Children are a source of pain to you, the tie is bur- 
densome, even as the limits of the adjoining field are 
an eyesore to him who would pluck its fruit ! I agree, 
with you, therefore, nothing is more consistent than to 
do away with the limits of the family as well as those 
of the neighbouring field. There shall be no other 
domain, no other dwelling, no other wife, no other 
children, than those of the community. All will be 
loved, all looked after in the mass, and many difficul- 
ties will be surmounted. Man will unite himself tem- 
porarily to the woman who pleases him, with her he 
will remain for a time, and then, his passion satisfied 
or his taste gone, he will forsake her, leaving her with 
the pains of child-bearing, for which the provident 
community will have provided ; will now and then 
visit, in the common nursery, the children of every 
father, of every mother, endeavouring not to recognise 
any of them, for fear of committing the sin of loving 
any individually, and as a family joy, will have the 
gratification of seeing them all take shelter under tlie 
wing of the community. 

I am well aware that many adversaries of property 
will disclaim this picture, and say that this promiscuous 
state is revolting to their feelings. Their taste may be 
better, but their logic is worse. 

As I have* stated^ man must have everything to 
himself individually ; his field, in his field his dwelling ; 
in his dwelling his wife and children — or nothing at 
all, no field, no dwelling, no wife, no children ; for in 
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the intermediate system, besides that there is a falla- 
cious principle, contrary to nature, there is the most 
dangerous inconsistency for the system and the cruellest 
for the individual. Endeavour, if you can, to tear 
man from himself, to annihilate that inclination of his 
heart which leads him to appropriate all he touches 
materially and morally ; accustom him to expand him- 
self in immensity, to labour for thirty-six millions of 
fellow-citizens, to love eighteen million women, to 
cherish five or six million children, habituate him to this 
outpouring of his being ; but if you allow that inclinatioD 
which incessantly brings him within himself, to gratiff 
itself in any way, at once this inclination will become 
stronger and more irresistible. In fact, leare him his 
wife and children, and at the same moment he will wish 
to give them that which pertains to the whole com- 
munity. Fools, that you are ! do you not understand 
that God, having divided the universe, that is, time 
and space among created things ; having shared 
among them this domain of infinity ; having created 
distinct beings, which possess not either the whole 
space or the whole time for themselves alone ; haviflg 
created a moon, an earth, a sun, and in the boundless 
firmament thousands of other moons, earths, and sobs, 
which each of them have a portion of space, a portkw 
of time, for they had a beginning and will have an 
end ; having placed on these great beings so inaeor 
sible, although animated with motive powers, other 
beings equally distinct, some of them sentient ones^ 
thinking ones, such as animals, and among animals^ 
man ; do you not understand that it is the verj 
principle of creation that these sentient and thii^'- 
ing beings, also distinct from one another, ahouU 
have their share of space and time ; that in the 
same way as the celestial globes on which they 
exist, have a portion of the universal extent, thej fllso 
must have a portion of these globes, — ^tkat the aunial 
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have its burrow, man his dwelling ; that, as a 
3eing, possessing the faculty to love, he loves not 
ise, wluch is too much for him, but a part of it, 
hich is within his reach, first, his father, his 

V his wife, his children, in a word, his family ; 
is country ; perhaps, after his country, the race 

I to which he belongs, the Christian race, for 
«, to the exclusion of the Mahometans ! But 
not perceive that^ if you proceed farther, absur- 

II follow, for the reason that you will have placed 
Ives in opposition to nature ? Do you not hear 
dllers deriding common benevolence, and sajring, 
• love everybody is to love no one ? Perhaps 
11 reply, that your system is that of universal 
lence, whereas the old social system is that of 
less. This old system is no more selfishness 
ravitation is a planetary selfishness. Every one 
korbit, and in that orbit its radius of attraction. 

1 a limited being, his heart equally so with his 

He must be by degrees raised from himself to 

oily, from his family to his country, from his 

Y to the human race. Resting on these steps in 
le, he is able to raise himself, and indeed he does 
dmself to the highest affections. First, he loves 
^ then, by improving on himself, loves his wife, 
Idren, more than himself. Thus improving, he 
res that the prosperity of his country is connected 
lat of his &mily, and he loves the one nearly as 
L3 he does the other. Indeed, you may lead him 
love oi the whole hnman race, but by the steps 
t divine ladder which makes him ascend from 
f to his family, to his country, to the human race, 
I. To expect that he will love the whole before 
rt, the human race before his country, his coun- 
bre his family, is to be grossly mistaken as to his 
y as to the radius of the physical and moral powers 
move hiiB. Tell him to prefer Europe to France, 
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France to his family, to labour for those furthest from 
his heart, rather than for those nearest allied to it^ and, 
propagator of absurdities I you will obtain but a sneering 
disobedience. It will be as if you had made the moon 
revolve in a direct course round the sun, instead of 
making it turn round the earth first, and then round 
the sun, the common but indirect centre of its planetary 
existence. In a word, man, a limited being, must ele- 
vate himself by degrees to that whole in which you 
desire to confound him. By proceeding thus, lie 
ascends, whereas by following the opposite course, he 
descends from the whole to himself. Blind ordainer 
of things ! you should have made him ascend, and, on 
the contrary, you have made descend. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE CLOISTER, OR LIFE IN COMMON AMONG 
CHRISTIANS. 

Shetving that Communism is an erroneous imitation (f 
the monastic lifey implying contradictions which ren- 
der it impossible. 

The world has, however, witnessed an example of life 
in common, upon which I cannot forbear sajdng a few 
words, in order the more clearly to point out the mis- 
take committed by these poor imitators of this one 
single example. I allude to the conventual life 
among Christians. 

The only being in creation who makes an attempt 
on his own existence, who commits suicide, is man. It 
is the extreme limit to that freedom which Grod im- 
planted in him at the same time that he endowed, him 
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thotight. There are times indeed in which that 
ght, stimulated by grief, taking an erroneous view 
e world, seeing nothing but suffering where Grod 
3laced enjoyment also, deeming a passing trouble 
J permanent, whereas in this movable scene, every 
I passes away, pleasure as well as pain, — ^thought 
Is, and overcoming the powerful instinct of self- 
srvation, urges man to plunge the steel into liis 
t. Cato, believing Caesar's star for ever in the 
[idant, tore open his bowels, and could not reserve 
jelf for the day when Brutus and Cassius once 
3 raised the standard of Roman liberty. These 
the sad errors of a moment! And well might 
her Caesar, on whom, also, fortune did not always 
e, ashamed of having for one moment dreamt of 
ide, address from the summit of St. Helena's rock, 
Allowing sublime lesson to Cato : — " Had you been 
," said he, " to read in the book of fate, had you 
I able there to see Caesar struck by three-and- 
ity daggers, at the foot of Pompey's statue, Cicero 
16 time occupying the speaker's tribune, and thun- 
ng his philippics against Anthony, would you have 
cedyour heart?" 

ut, notwithstanding its sublimity, this lesson will 
prevent some other fallen hero, or some vulgar 
ester, from again plunging a dagger into his bo- 
. Christianity, with its profound knowledge of 
human heart, for this criminal suicide has substi- 
d an innocent one, which does not destroy the 
ture, but which separates him from society, in 
jr to consecrate him to acts of benevolence and to 
rer : this suicide is the cloister, 
'he monastic life is, in truth, no more than Chris- 
suicide substituted for the Pagan suicide of Cato, 
tus, and Cassius. 

Christianity seizes on his way the desperate being 
> is about to make an attempt on his Uife, stays his 

K 
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arm, takes him apart, leads him into solitude, tears him 
from that agitated life of cities, from those various' 
sensations — now so delightful, now so full of pain — 
which continually harass liim, shuts him up in those 
silent and lonely cloisters, where, within a narrow 
space, he will rise, pray, labour, take his meals and 
retire to rest at the same hour daily, will hear nought 
save the convent bell, wiU witness no other events 
than the rising and setting of the sun, and will feel 
his ardour melt away in the sublime and tranquilliziDg 
uniformity of prayer, a powerful and the only remedj 
for moral agitation — a remedy able to cahn the pas- 
sionate and tender soul of Helmse and of La VaUicre. 
By privation and by a sober life, Christianity deadens 
the physical passions of this desperate being ; his moral 
ones, by seclusion from the world. And as there still 
exists in the human heart an indestructible remmant of 
the human passions, — a fondness for society, — to destroy 
which would be impossible, Christianity, ever profiMmd 
in its views, gives to man the society of man, to woman 
the society of woman ; is careful not to intermix these 
beings so prone to love again, separates them witli 
care, and at the same time that it only leaves for tiieir 
bodies a sober and moderate allowance of food, barely 
sufficient to support life, and for their souls it leaTB 
only a cold and calm friendship, which can no longer 
elevate, agitate, or trouble it. Thus, between prajev 
contemplation, and acts of benevolence, they are led on 
to their last hour, and a sudden and criminal deadi is 
converted into one that is slow, peaceful, and innocent, 
mingled with acts useful to humanity. Christianity) 
however, has been consistent. It has substituted wie 
kind of death for another; it has built a sepulchre, 
in which to place the man who was about to destroy 
himself, and thus help him to spend the remainder 
of his days in peace. What are fortune and family 
to these religious men and women detached from 
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orid? Thej must no longer think of them, 
Yow which made them bury tiiemselv^s in a 
it remains £rm in ike heart ; and if, on the oon- 
this TOW is broken, they must, under pain of 
ost frightful sufferings, of the most lamentable 
il, depart ; they must at once leave the tomb in 
they bad shut themselves up alive. 
order to exist, in <H'der to buiish the misery with 
human society is menaced the moment it stands 
t is requisite it should be incessantly at work ; 
will perish in the ensuing year if, when the 
ain, or the cold pass over the eartli, it is not 
«d to cast in the seed at the £&vourable time, 
lese little exceptional societies, located by Chris- 
r in tranquil and melancholy spots, have no • 
3Q to labour with such exactness. To live a 
time, they need but little. Besides, the great 
r which submits to these exceptions, because they 
t numerous, and which takes pains to provide 
3ral as well as physical diseases, has endowed 
with landed property, often even with rich 
MS. What matters it, then, if they labour but 
ately, if the mass of society compensate for their 
rity by the ardour of its own labour? Further, 
m^y is not a source of trouble to these little 
mities, which are death and not life, whose mis- 
1 not to multiply, nor love, — which are « tempo- 
esting-i^ace, situated at the entrance to eternity, 
cheven, to guard against the violent awakening 
passions, an indispensable moral rule ordains that 
e all abs(dutely, irrevocably extinguished ! On 
ig them the beautiful hair of woman is cut off, 
) made to wear a thick beard ; the mild beauties 
one, the manly vigour of the other, are concealed 
a heavy dress, without shape or colour, which 
eSeuces, and makes you forget the charms which 
lave to these beings for the purpose of pleasiog, 

k2 
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attracting, charmiDg one another. Christianity is con- 
sistent! There is little labour, little food, and no 
family, in this Christian death, substituted for the 
Pagan one. All is in harmony, all is suitable. And 
yet, notwithstanding these precautions, that desperate 
man who had thought grief in this world to be ever- 
lasting, and who would have thrust a dagger into his 
bosom, or shut himself up in a cloister ; that man, 
mistaken as to the durability of human sensations, 
suddenly awakens, awakens once more full of life; 
and, indeed, formerly, these religious houses condemned 
to the severest austerity, were frequently seen to de- 
viate from their rules. It was attempted to destroy 
the passion they had to possess, and they appropriated 
to themselves immense riches I The joys of the family 
were attempted to be denied them, and they gave 
themselves up to deplorable scenes of disorder ! It is^ 
because the momentary vow to escape from the laws of 
nature, left them at the same time as their despair, or 
the momentary disgust which had occasioned it^ and 
the impossibility of slavery and abstinence for those 
beings to whom all the warmth of life had returned, 
broke out in lamentable scandals. Even if the vow to 
sacrifice oneself by degrees were but half belied, if 
these monks and nuns remained chaste, there still 
dwelt within them a portion of the human heart which 
rarely adhered to the vow which had been taken ; this 
was ambition, the passion of hearts void of any other, j 
These convents were the scene of continual bickerings 
among men and women wishing to rule in the narrow 
and monotonous empire of the cloister. The rivahies 
between the monks and their abbot, between the nuns 
and their superior, filled the hearts in which it had 
been attempted to quench all other passions. Accord- 
ingly Christianity itself, by the voice of pontiflfs, com- 
bining philosophy with faith, has acknowledged that 
such places were alone admissible, in which a hard and 
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sober life destroys the passions of man, insensibly 
leading him to death, such as the convents of the Car- 
thusian monks, or the hospitals devoted to acts of bene- 
volence, which create for these beings cut off from all 
contact with human society, a celibacy so fully occu- 
pied at the bedside of the dying and at the foot of the 
altar, that they escape the seductions of the world : but 
even these are not jdways without exception ! 

Life in common, the slavery of the cloister, for 
beings renouncing the world, for whom the activity of 
labour, and the gratifications of the heart, or the affec- 
tions of the family, are of little moment, and for 
whom even all this must cease to exist, have formerly 
been, and are still, by exception, possible means of 
being, exposed, however, to very great mistakes. 
Their want of energy in labour agrees with the vow of 
poverty, slavish submission to regulation with the need 
of uniformity, the absence of the family with the anni- 
hilation of worldly affections, more particularly with 
^e care devolved upon others of perpetuating the 
human race, for, in olden time, when the daughter of 
a noble house entered a convent, she bequeathed to an 
elder brother, with her share of wealth, the mission of 
of continuing the family. But to condemn to inac- 
tion, to the slavery of the cloister, beings full of pas- 
sions, full of the desire to enjoy, to love, to survive in 
their children, is a ridiculous error which Christianity 
in its great wisdom, did not commit. Instead of 
placing death in a tomb, as Christianity did, this is 
burying life there. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

ON SOCIALISM. 

Showing that the (adversaries of propertyy not daring 
to deny it positively ^ have invented, in order to comtd 
its effects, the different systems known as Assodi* 

TION, EbCIPROCITY, AND THE RiGHT .TO LABORS. 

The adversaries of property in these times have not all 
attacked it directly. Many of them, not daring to dengF 
it in an absolute manner, have confLned themselves to 
seeking and proposing means of correcting what tbsf 
style its prejudicial effects ; as if a holy and sacred is* 
stitution, which is nothing more thaii the £ree and 
unlimited development of the human &cultiesy pro* 
ducing what they have the power to produce, sometiiaes 
riches, sometimes mediocrity, sometimes indigence; 
exactly similar in this respect to the vegetation of a 
forest, in which, by the side of a young or feeble tree, 
grows another of majestic size and strength ; as if such 
an institution, which is but nature hersdf obeyed and 
respected, had need of excuse and correctives. Ac- 
cordingly, these correctors of Providence have arrived 
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^t diacovOTies worthy of the aim they have proposed to 
themselves. 

The first and most sensible thing they did~was to 
attack each other violently, to scatter contempt on one 
another's systems^ to fall under the disguised title of 
socudists, upon the c(»amunists themselves, the more 
logical adversaries of property, and not more unreason- 
aMe, in my opinion, than those who assume the name 
of socialists. For, after all, property being the con- 
tested point, they draw the necessary consequences, 
and plaice man in the condition in which he ought to 
be^ when meum and tuutn are denied — in the complete 
<X)mmunity of all enjoyments, both physical and moraL 
But, however that may be, the socialists, treating the 
communists very cavalierly, and, I repeat, in a manner 
not likely to inspire much respect for their own logic, 
have, each on his own part, imagined means for cor- 
recting the effects of property, more ridiculous, perhaps, 
firom their desire that they should be less revolting. 
These means are Associatum, Reciprocityy the Right to 
Labour. Assuredly, communism is a great and serious 
madness, for it consists in treating man like an animal, 
m supporting and keeping him, as the sportsman keeps 
faJB ^gs in a kennel, which he loves, and would not 
have uncomfortable, but which he feeds, exercises, and 
cmtrols to the sound of a whistle — a whistle with a 
whip at the other end. But when once man's distinc- 
tive existence has been denied, by contesting the per- 
sonal fruits of his labour, what remains to be done, 
esaeept to sink everything into one — into the commu- 
mtf ? To leave him a home^ that he may accumulate 
and commit the crime of economy — to leave him a fa- 
mily, that he may endure the punishment of living 
witiM>ut the power of doing anything for them, would 
be the greatest of inconsistencies. I know that the 
^^stem is absurd, but it is at least specious, for it is 
c<msistent. A monster has been created; but the 
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limbs of this monster are fitted to each other. What 
must be said, on the other hand, of those who, rejecting 
the monstrosities of Communism, while they allow the 
old society to exist, endeavour to change this part or 
that, to substitute others that will not work with the 
old ones, and thus compose the most incoherent assem- 
blage that can be imagined ? 

We shall see, by a plain account of these systems, 
whether this judgment is too severe. 

The socialists admit of property, they say, but, ac- 
cording to them, capital is a tyrant : he will not lend 
himself to the working man, or else does so on very 
harsh conditions, and on such that the working man 
cannot live. There is, moreover, a frightful struggle 
among men. Society is a foul den, in which men seek 
to destroy each other by their rivalry. A new machine, 
destined to facilitate labour, to render it more produc- 
tive, less costly, becomes an arm to destroy their manu- 
facturing rivals. Thus they create a struggle — a 
competition of cheapness which renders the condition of 
the workman insupportable. According to certain 
Socialists, the workmen should combine among them- 
selves ; thus combined or associated, they would have 
the means of obtaining the capital which is refused to 
them, to make head against it, and to prevent their 
being oppressed by its exigencies. Moreover, they 
will concert together, and put an end to that cruel war 
of rivalry, by producing only in accordance with the 
settled prices and quantities. Two things will then 
come simultaneously to an end — the tyranny of capital, 
and the fratricidal war of trade-rivahy. Such is the 
system oi Association. 

No, says another ; the abolition of mercantile rivahy 
is a chimera, for this rivalry is life itself. Men cannot 
labour without becoming rivals, for it is impossible 
they should not strive each to do his best, thus, 
even unconsciously, they enter into rivalry with 
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one another. Capital would not lend itself any more 
to associated, than to individual, workmen. The evil 
lies elsewhere, and the remedy also. All capital may 
be summed up in money, in gold. It is gold that is 
refused to the man who needs it, that he may live and 
labour. Goldtherefore is the criminal. Punish it by sup- 
pressing it. Create a direct means of exchange, with the 
help of a bank, whose notes, granted to every man who 
desires to produce, will not faol him like gold, and forth- 
with there will arise a prodigious phenomenon of produc- 
tion and consumption ; for it is certain that every man 
desires to consume, to consume without measure. From 
that period, there will arise in the human appetite, the 
certainty of infinite consumption, and also of an infinite 
outlet for labour. We shall have given men's faculties 
an unlimited field, by putting the faculties of produc- 
tion and consumption, in direct proportion, and by sup- 
pressing the only obstacle (gold) that interferes between 
them. If, moreover, all salaries, and all revenues from 
capital are reduced, we shall still further augment the 
&cility of living by the diminution of all kinds of value. 
Happiness, if it belong to this world, will then be found, 
if it consists in labouring much, in consuming much I 
It will, without contradiction, be found. This is the 
system of Reciprocity. 

Another chimera! exclaims a third. Association, 
suppression of rivalry, abolition of money — they are 
all of a piece. We can no more suppress trade-rivalry 
than we can money, the necessary medium of exchange. 
There is but one means of putting an end to all social 
suffering, and that is direct and certain, not ruinous, 
not attacking property, in the common sense of the 
word, — ^this means is the Right to Labour. Is it not 
true that, in the actual state of society, where capital 
belongs to capitalists who lend or refuse it at pleasure, 
where the earth belongs to the landowners, who let it 
or not, at their will, there arises from this concentra- 
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tion of all things in certain hands, that many persons 
remain unemployed? Does not this point to tlie 
remedy, namely, that society should guarantee labour 
to those who need it, and undertake to proyide them 
with it ? By this means, whether property be a legiti- 
mate institution or not, its most disastrous ef^ts will 
be corrected ; since, should the case occur, when the 
possesscNTS of capital, movable or immorable, re- 
fuse money to these, or land to those, there would be 
a capitalist or a landlord at hand, namely the Stat^ 
which would insure employment to all who needed it 
It is certain, indeed, that were there an universal capi- 
talist, who always had money, wc«*k, farms at com- 
mand, the question would be solved. Social hap^nness 
would be once more secured. This third system is 
that of the Right to Labour, 

Such are the three systems which,, next to Com- 
munism, offer themselves to the hopes of humamly. 
They compose as a whole, that science more moderate 
in its appearance which, under the name of Sodtxhsm, 
affects to spare property. In the following chapters, 
I shall examine these three systems, and prove, I h€^ 
that Associctiion, Reciprocity^ and the Right to Letbour^ 
are on a level with Communism^ as regards its principles^ 
but are inferior to it in consistency. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON SOCIAL SUFFERINGS. 

nnff tohai are the real social sufferings ii would 
he denrable to provide against. 

> not deny that evil exists in the present state 
•ciety ; I know it and my heart is wrung when it 
Eurs before me, in the shape of those unhappy work* 
or their wives, stretching out their hands for a 
istence, which serious troubles have snatched firom 
I. I am deeply affected, and I am not the less 
3d9 because I do not make a show of ambitious 
bility. But what is this evil ? We must form an 
i estimate of it, that we may judge how far the 
IS proposed for its relief are chimerical. 
5t us cast our eyes over the fields and villages, 
the industrious classes, labouring with their 
s,— over the middle classes, toiling with body 
mind — over the higher classes, wor^ng with the 
I alone, for the evil may exist in alL 
. the country, the peasant who does not complain, 
who perhaps is the most to be pitied, labours un- 
ngly summer and winter, always bent over the 
1, eats black bread, sometimes varied with potatoes 
hesnuts, vegetables with a little fat bacon, and 
y meat. His feet are encased in wooden shoes, 
lothes are of coarse woollen fabric, and it is very 
•m that his lot is affected by the prosperity of 
oerce and industry. His life is one of constant 
ship ; but in return, he is not exposed, like the 
. workmen, to occasional stagnations, arising from 
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excess of production. The little that he has, he has 
always. His condition is, however, growing better, 
though slowly. This condition, indeed, within tlie 
last two centuries, and especially within the last fifty 
years, has infinitely changed. The peasant is better 
lodged, better clothed, and better fed. In the reign of 
Louis XIV., at the close of the War of the Succession, 
whole districts, ruined by taxation, were abandoned; 
whole populations fled from one province to another 
only to die of hunger. Such an instance we have not 
once witnessed, not even after the long wars of the 
Empire. If we go further back in our history, we 
shall read of entire generations carried off by famine, 
the means of providing against bad harvests by the 
variety of crops not having been imagined ; we see 
contagious diseases carrying off at a blow a fifth or a 
fourth part of the whole population, as is the case still 
in the East. Filth and misery were then the active 
agents of pestilence. Much evil still remains, and a 
great deal too much, but there is less than there was. 
We are witnesses of the notable change that has taken 
place in the aspect of the country within the last thirty 
or forty years ; fallow grounds are rarely seen ; and 
in the villages the mud wall is replaced by one of 
stone, and the straw roof for slates or tiles. FinaDy, 
wages, the personification of all these changes, have 
augmented by a quarter or one third in the agricultural 
districts, where the progress has been most decided, 
and by a certain quantity in all. In a word, the con- 
dition of the peasant is hard, but it is gradually 
improving; and it is not exposed to those frightful 
crises which so frequently occur among the manufac- 
turing classes. 

The town workman is in a different position, at once 
better and worse. The progress in manufactures has 
been prodigious within the last fifty years. Mechani- 
cal inventions have everywhere supplied the place of 
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human hands ; and all the new machines are set in 
motion by the new and indefatigable power of steam. 
This discovery, applied to locomotion, has permitted 
us to cross the seas, despite the winds and currents, 
and to travel on land with tenfold rapidity. The 
result of these improvements has been to cause si- 
multaneously a rise in the price of hand-labour, and 
a great deficiency in its productions. The workmen 
in a manu£^tory fill a greater part than they ever 
filled. The function of force remains with the ma- 
chines, while that of intelligence has been reserved 
for man. Thus all kinds of wages have been in- 
creased since 1814,— some one-fourth, some one-third, 
some one-half. Wherever task-work has been intro- 
duced, they have more than doubled. At the same 
time the low price of the produce has rendered 
the workman's life easier. On certain days he dresses 
in a style which renders him scarcely distinguishable 
from his master, and at a less price than when he wore 
coarse clothing. Food, indeed, is a little dearer; 
firstly, because it is better, and secondly, because the 
price of meat is a little increased. The expense of 
lodging has sensibly increased, but it is much more 
healthy. In short, the condition of the workman in 
town is far better than it was in 1789, and even in 1814. 
Unfortunately, his wants have increased more rapidly 
than his resources. The towns in which he lives have 
placed at his disposal and under his eyes, enjoyments 
in which he had never shared before ; and if his means 
have increased, so have his desires. God forbid that 
I should dispute his right to these new enjoyments ! 
I am delighted to see him share in them ; but I fear 
that his living in town produces a general excitement 
in all his senses, and has introduced desires which are 
more rapidly developed than the means of satisfying 
them. Yet, notwithstanding this everlasting tendency 
of man to enjoy more than he works, to desire more 
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than he can procure, matters do not go on badlj -wte 
there is no crisis. But that great ardoor of piodne- 
tion sometimes leads to deplorable results. Mann&e- 
turers produce with such zeal, that there is often a ght ; 
sales are then stopped, and labour too; and as the 
imagination of man, mingling with all he experienees, 
exaggerates his feelings of good or evil, the ezi^gevKtion 
of despair succeeds that of confidence, the exagg«ntion 
of idleness that of enterprise. Capital is w^drawn 
and locked up, bankruptcies are numerous, the mBs 
close, labour ceases, and the artizans, lately haying more 
work than they could execute, are unemployed, and 
spread a gloom over great cities by th^r inactiYity and 
their sufferings. If they have heesa so wise and prudent 
as to place some of their wages in the savings' bai^, 
they withdraw their deposits ; and by so doing -add 
their own wants to the wants of every kind that oppress 
the finances of the State. If they have been imprudent, 
they beg for alms, and thus obtain scarcely the xte- 
cessaries of life ; sometimes they break out into riots, 
and to an evil purely physical, they add one that is 
political, — ^an evil more serious, more lasting, more 
difficult to cure. 

Thus the workman in the town has his days of great 
prosperity, when he earns four or ^ye times as much 
as the peasant toiling from sunrise to sunset, and at a 
task infinitely more severe ; but he is exposed to cruel 
reverses. There are times when, to him, Kfe i^pens 
suddenly suspended, with all the movements of a oom- 
plicated society ; and when he has to meet over- 
stimulated wants, with resources either diminished or 
entirely cut off. 

Lastly, should we raise our eyes above those classes 
which labour wilii their hands, we shall fixd men in 
every pursuit, who have succeeded in none, anskiUbl 
or dishonest speculators in business, — ^in law, barristers 
without clients,— in medicine, doctors without patients, 
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literature, authors without talent^ — all firmlj 
persuaded tiiat those who have succeeded at the bar, 
in medicine, or literature, have usurped reputations ; 
that those who govern are either knaves or fods, and 
that they themselves are the only men of genius, de- 
serving everjtiung, and yet deprived of all — the victims, 
in short, of a barbarous society which oppresses them 
in the name of birth, favour, or property ; and what is 
more afflicting still, we often observe among them 
young men fiiU of real talent, but without knowledge, 
impatient to rise, not knowing or not willing to believe 
that society is open to all ; that a little sooner or latei*, 
merit makes its way ; that between merit supported by 
£Eivour and merit repulsed, there is but one or two years 
difference in the daibe of success, for the wise, modest, 
and rustic Vauban, a man ill-calculated for success, did 
however succeed as well as the vain and giddy La 
Feuillade, the pet of the court, and even pleased Louis 
XTV. more than any other man of the age. This they 
will not believe, and through want of patience, reason, 
or genius, convert their talents into an incendiary torch. 
The labourers of this latter class, the lawyers without 
clients, the doctors without patients, the autibors without 
publishers, governors without states to govern, interest 
me much less than the mechanic or the peasant, but 
they are also workmen without work, for the labour of 
the arms is not the only one whidi must be considered 
in this world, and the exercise of the mind is a labour, 
also, and deserving of some attention. Do not think 
they form ho part of our social evil ; <^y form the 
most interesting, but the bitterest portion. Turning 
towards those who suffer, they excite them ; and com- 
plaining louder than they, thus raider the common evil 
more sensible and tmendurable. 

The evil, however, exists ; it is great, manifold, in- 
disputable, and sometimes heart-rending. Peasants, 
whose lot is habitually hard, without alternation of bet- 
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ter or worse, and ^vithout the consolation of a rapid 
amelioration ; workmen in the towns, passing from a 
high rate of wages, which stimulates their desires, to a 
sudden and incalculable wretchedness ; in the classy 
above them, men shipwrecked in every career, some 
incapable, and unable to estimate their own value; 
others capable, but unable to wait; and both alike 
adding gall to the feeling of the common suffering, by 
the injustice, the bitterness, and the violence of their 
complaints : — such is the evil. What are the remedies 
for this great and positive evil ? There are remedies, no 
doubt ; but they are slow, unpleasant, and rarely to the 
taste of the sufferer ; and in every case very different 
from those invented by the philosophical Socialists. We 
shall see this in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER m. 



ON ASSOCIATION, AND ITS APPLICABILITY TO THE 
VARIOUS CLASSES OP WORKMEN. 

Showing that Association is applicable only to a few 
assembled populations, and that it has been invented 
for them alone, and under their influence. 

Let us examine the first of the three systems, — ^that 
styled Association. 

With the fact before them of those peasant-labourers, 
whose life is toilsome but unvaried,— of those town- 
labourers whose life, without being so toilsome is cruelly 
varied and conflicting, they offer, — ^what ? — assodatioD 
between the workmen. They will form into compa- 
nies or societies, and then they will effect no rivahy, 
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will be able to procure the capital that thej need. 
Y will associate ! Which of them first, and for how 
? Can the peasantry associate ? Looking at the 
led state of our soil, can jou imagine the peasantry 
elating to do justice to the earth? How would 
set about it ? It is a hard matter, on four-fifths of 
territory, that a single family can live on a farm, 
often ^e peasant that cultivates it is also the 
er. Here then association would be objectless, or 
3ssible. On the larger properties, where a farmer 
>8 five, six, or eight labourers for the various duties 
le farm, will there be association among these indi- 
lals ? We may understand an association between 
iral hundred workmen ; we may conceive that num- 
i being then the multiplier of the advantages derivable 
1 the system (if there are any to be looked for), cer- 
results may be attained. But an association be- 
an some half-dozen or half-a-score farm-labourers ! 
hat would that produce? And as we are speaking 
farm that gives employment to six or eight labour- 
considerable capital will be required ; we must have 
ighs, horses, flocks and herds, manure, waggons, 
&c., in this occupation, as well as in any other; 
it is not uncommon to see a farm which lets for 
XK) or 12,000 francs, requiring a working capital of 
XX) or 80,000 francs. Who wiU furnish the capital 
all these agricultural enterprises ? Will the state 
ertake to provide it for every one? Among the 
^yards of Champagne, Burgundy, or of the Garonne, 
ire a field is sometimes worth one or two millions of 
Lcs, where three, four, or five crops may be raised 
b year, and where men speculate as much or more 
a they cultivate,— could associated day-labourers do 
much? Even supposing they had the necessary 
iwledge, would they obtain from the State a loan of 
3e or four hundred thousand francs, or from a banker 
credit indispensable for furnishing such advances ? 

L 
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Besides, the solvency of a fanner is one of his prin< 
qualities, or rather the principal quality. ShaL 
coerce the confidence of the landowner in favour c 
association of workmen which will offer no resp 
bility ? Must the State, after providing capital, pre 
caution-money, or guarantee, as well. 

I shall presently say a few words on the 
assigned to the State in these various combinati 
but in the meanwhile I beg you to r^nark that tl 
always the Deus in machina^ the inexhaustible • 
talist, providing funds, supporting losses, wardiuj 
accidents, supplying every deficiency, — in a t 
called upon to solve every difficulty. In proper i 
we will add up its expenses and profits, and 
whether the commerce laid out for it is of a natu 
last. 

I have not alluded to a host of difficulties 
equally difficult of solution. For instance, I have 
spoken of the forests, where there are neither fan 
as in Brie, nor day-labourers, working on accou 
the landowner (or tenant), as in Bordeaux, and iv 
every year there is a twentieth or a thirtieth d 
trees to fell without other labour than that of kee 
the forest, and felling and transporting the timber, 
you imagine any kiild*^f association for the fon 
Yet they form a considerabie p(»*tion of the soil, 
with the wine districts;' « quarter at least of the v 
surface of France. 

Association, therefore, is not diffix^ult, but posit] 
inadmissible in agricultore ; for in general the lax 
divided in such a manner as to render useless the < 
bined exertiofis of any flodety of working men, or 
it is the property of the husbandman himself. Fin 
in that portion of our territory, where the combini 
of a certain number of hands might be possibk 
farms of moonsiderable extent, a woi^ng capital ] 
be foand, soiiietixnes amounting to perhi^ many i 
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sands of francs, the confidence of the landowner must 
be coerced, or the State treasury must become re^wnei- 
ble for a speculation in wine. Such combinations are 
extravagant^ and their mare idea^ in a sound state of 
Uie public mind, would have raised a universal laugh 
against the originators. 

I grants however, that on a new soil, which has just 
been aiatehed from the ocean by the capitol of the 
State, or of a rich company, as is the case of the Haar- 
leem Meer in Holland, — ^I grant that the care of work- 
ii^ a part may be trusted to associations of agricul- 
turers. Yet were it required that they should Bve in 
common, so as to render association possible, we must 
rcBonnce collecting many together, or otherwise the 
land they woarked would be so extensive that they 
would pass half their time on the roads, in order to 
return each night to the centre of the colony. And 
then how many Haarleem Meers remain to be drained 
in Europe? How many marshes to be rendered healthy 
m France ? We may form an idea of agricultural colo- 
nies, destined fear the reception of workmen out of 
employ, and founded on the principle of association (a 
minous principle, as will be seen presently) ; but if we 
conceive a few charitable establishments founded on 
this principle, the State supporting the whcde expense, 
this system is not conceivable when applied to a vast 
country, in which the lands were formerly distributed, 
enclosed, and built upon, on the principle of isolated 
fiunilies, aided at most by one or two labourers. 

Thus, association is inapplicable to agriculture, that 
is, to the twenty-four millions of labourers in France. 
What ! at the very outset, you must exclude from your 
system the greatest, the most interesting part of the 
popolation, and that which is the most continually 
smfifering ! Is the system, therefore, constructed for 
some, and exclusively for them ? Pursue this inquiry, 
and you will be still more convinced of this. 

l2 
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In most of the other professions it is still the same, 
for, in the greater number of them, the work is so 
divided, detailed, and casual, that it neither adapts 
itself to a common labour, nor to exact appreciation, 
nor to regular statements, such as are required in an 
association that desires to see clearly the state of its 
affairs. Thus, the workman who has been commissioned 
by an upholsterer to make a table, chairs, or, which is 
the more frequent case, who has been commissioned to 
repair these objects, — ^the carpenter, the mason who 
executes a certain isolated job in a house, — ^the water- 
carrier, the porter, the hired domestics, who perform 
for you either casual or constant, but individual ser- 
vices, — how can all these unite in common exertions 
which the work that they have to perform does not 
protest against ? All hired servants, employed not 
only in the house of the rich man, but in the trades- 
man's shop, assisting in some way or another, evidently 
cannot be associated, for there are only one, two, oi 
three, at most, collected in the same family, and the 
cases in which they are more numerous are very rare. 

Granted that there are many domestics in a neb 
family, many shopmen at a tradesman's counter, whal 
will they put in conmion ? Their wages, so as to 
divide them afterwards among each other ? It would 
have been far better not to have made this conAisioii 
and ulterior reparation, since the result must be sc 
completely similar, unless the wages were equalized, 
in which case we cannot understand why the bettei 
paid should enter into association with those who are 
worse paid. 

Thus we see all professions, one after another, 
unfitted for or opposed to association. This system is 
conceivable only in great manufacturing establishment!^ 
such as spinning mills, foundries, and mines, where 
many hundred workmen are assembled togetlier and 
work in common. As regards establishments of this 
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kind, association is not less ruinous to the members^ 
and unjust towards the State, burdened with the support 
of the losses ; but, finally, it may be tried, and has been, 
to the great injury of those who invented the plan. 

Although impossible to be tried in tlurty-four 
millions of men out of thirty-six, it may be attempted 
in favour of one or two millions of workmen at most. 
Yes, in some great spinning-mills ; in certain vast 
ketones, where steam-engines are constructed ; in 
coal-mines, or railways, where many thousand persons 
are collected together for the same service ; in some 
printing offices ; perhaps also in some dockyards ; the 
workmen, persuaded that their employers are sharing 
great profits, will set themselves in the place of their 
masters, will take or receive great establishments from 
the State, that will have paid for them with a depre- 
dated paper, and will share the profits, always doubtful, 
but cert^nly nt^ when these establishments shall be 
governed collectively ; and that is called a rek»rm, 
which has changed the fate of these laborious classes 
of society. It is simply the more or less violent occu- 
pation of a certain number of properties, for the benefit 
of a few thousand workmen assembled at certain 
points, particularly in the great cities, having, in their 
very agglomeration, a means of revolting or tyrannising 
over their employers or the State itself, when the latter 
is too feeble to make itself respected. It is nothing 
else, and we should violate truth and deceive the 
people, were we to tell them that this would be a 
reform to their advantage ! 

Our governors have yielded to the passions of a class 
of workmen, abusing their physical force to dictate their 
will, or rather the wiU of their leaders, who use them 
as their tools, working for these leaders more than for 
themselves, and representing not even the thirtieth 
part of the whole population of the country. Nothing 
more has been done for the people by yielding to this 
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blind force, than wh^ two or three centuries a 
goremment was nnaaged by the inflaenoe of 
hundreds of privileged persons composing th< 
Yet these privileged persons were far more enli| 
in their selfishness ; for, after all, the Luxe] 
Commission has done nothing, so far as we are 
that is worth the reign of Louis XIV., or ( 
Louis XV. in their worst periods. 

Twenty-four millions of agriculturists, in Fran 
a laborious and hard life ; 3 or 4 millions of m 
turing artisans are sometimes (in conseque 
stagnation) deprived of work — ^this is the evi 
by way of remedy, it is proposed to surrender t 
mechanics, cotton-spinners, or miners, the es 
ments in which they were employed, and to 
for them aU the conditions of industry (in a i 
I repeat, ruinous to themselves) ; and it is affinx 
a means of changing the condition of the people h 
discovered ; they are deceived, and the time and 
which this system was produced, clearly prove it. 
at a time when these crowded workmen had just i 
bringing about a revolution in the midst of tl 
capital over which they lorded it. Certain indi 
wished to flatter and make use of them, and ha^ 
them much harm, from which they themselvc 
not escaped. It is an exclusive enterprise with 
give views in which all attempts of this kin 
ended or must end. It is then no longer a q 
concerning the whole people, but a very small 
the people, which enjoyed the unhappy advai 
being gathered together, and thus of being 
make their strength felt, and of placing it at th 
of those who desired to employ it for their own 
This syst^Q of association being brought bac 
real aim, it remains to be seen, whether it h 

alue for the working classes to which it is 

able. 
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CHAPTi!R IV. 

OP CAPITAL Hf THE STSTEM OP ASSOCIATIOW. 

Showing that the capitcd of the Association, if it is fur- 
nished by the State, is wkjustly taken from the mass 
of tax-pcn/ers; and, if it is stopped from the wages 
of the workmen, is an imprudent employment of their 
savings. 

Now let us forget all the exclusiyeiiesB and tlie Httle 
real popularitj oi this system of associatLon among 
workmen, and let us examine it on its own merits, 
however restricted its application may be. 

If we judge by appearances, the idea of the system 
is the most humane, honourable, and even affecting. 
Look at these poor wozkmen, toiling from mom to night 
to earn a fixed and invanaMe payment, whatever may 
be the advantages resulting from their exertions, and 
procuring large profits, either to the contractor or to 
shareholders, who labour httle or not at all, far away from 
the scene of these severe exertions, which, perhaps, they 
may never have visited. Why should the one have so 
little while doing so much, the others so much wlule 
doing so little ? It is because the contractor has credit, 
tiie shareholders capiiaL If the workmen had either 
one or the other, they could speculate on their own 
account, and reap for themselves the benefits they now 
procure for another. Is it not very simple, then, to 
carry to them credit and capital, and to free them from 
that dependence, or, to adopt the language o^ the So- 
cialist philosophers, from the tyranny ^capital f What 
means exist, if we do not design to take capital by 
force, as Commimism frankly proposes, — ^what means, 
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except by demanding it from its possessors, tl 
from the State, and thus to furnish every asso( 
of workmen with the means of forming them 
into a company for the execution of great i 
takings ? Nothing, I repeat, is more hums 
appearance, more honourable, and, in reality, 
iniquitous, more unjust, more absurd. 

In the first place, methinks, these manufacture! 
shareholders are not very pitiless monopolists, 
former devote their liveis, their money, their ere 
direct and maintain a vast enterprise, imagio 
them, undertaken and carried on at their ow] 
and peril; if the latter, after having amassed 
savings, risk them in a hazardous operation, sue 
canal or a railway — an operation which could not 1 
ried on without their contributions, and which sw 
up, if it does not succeed, the funds set apart fo 
seems to me that neither these manufacturers nor 
holders are the bloodsuckers of these workmen, p 
mutual contract, often at rates three or four times ; 
than those received by the peasantry, and sure of 
paid whether the speculation has been fortunate 
reverse. There is no very crying injustice here 
some would have these workmen also reap the 
of the manufacturers or shareholders. If that < 
done justly, practically, nothing can be better, n 
more conformable with the wishes of all good mn 

But let us see where we are. Every commer 
manufacturing operation supposes two things : < 
and management,— -capital, which serves to und 
it; and management which, after having plani 
governs, limits, or extends it ; sometimes aband 
after the first losses, sometimes carries it to an 
ordinary development after the first gains. We 
have at the same time both capital and a manage 
Shall we find this in an association of workmen ? 
is a matter to be inquired into. 
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Capital, in every undertaking, is doomed to perish if 
it does not succeed. Whether it be a coal mine, canal, 
or railway ; if the coal be not of good quality, if it is not 
worked at a low rate, if there be no outlet near at 
hand, — ^if the canal or railway present too great diffi- 
culties in the construction, if they run through a dis- 
trict where they are not . much used, — ^neither mine, 
nor canal, nor railway will return the expected profit, 
often they will not pay the debt contracted for the 
execution of insufficient estimates ; the enterprise will 
sUp from the hands of those who had projected it, 
leaving them nothing but losses and regret. Is this a 
very rare case ? Quite the contrary, it is a very com- 
mon case. If, from these great enterprises, we descend 
to smaller ones, such as cotton-mills and foundries, how 
many are there among those who first established them 
that have made fortunes ? Very few. These thirty 
years past, I have carefully watched the progress of 
manufactures in France, from duty as a public man, 
from taste as an observer ; I know its condition very 
well, and I affirm, that failure is more common than 
success ; that if a great number of moderate fortunes 
have been made, there have been very few lai^e ones, 
very few, indeed, that can, with certainty, bear up 
against a severe crisis. Capital is, therefore, devoted 
to fr^uent ruin in the little enterprises which an in- 
dividual can direct, such as a cotton-mill or a foundry ; 
and to a ruin very probable, in the vast enterprises 
which require numerous and rich companies, such as 
mines, canals, or railways. Those which eventually 
prosper, only do so after having successively ruined 
two or three companies. Were I to name the principal 
establishments in France, I should, on that point, sooa 
silence all contradiction. 

If, therefore, capital is doomed to perish in case of 
failure, a very probable case, let me add, it must have 
looked forward to chances of profit, and these must be 
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in proportion to the chances oi loss^ or else manafactnr' 
would be, what thej too frequently are, a mere gambl 
When it is a contractor, with his capital or his cred 
or a body of shareholders who, with their superfloitif 
if they ai*e rich, or their savings, if they are poor, tb 
furnish the capital, nothing can be more simple. T 
scheme is bad, the capital is lost, — so much the woi 
for both. If the scheme be good, they gain, and it 
so much the better for them ; they have taken nothi 
from any one^ they have reaped what they have son 
But you would put the worfanen in their place ; be 
so: who will provide the capital? The workme 
They have none. It must then be loan banks, orgs 
ized for the purpose. But all those banks which ha 
made loans to manufacturing undertakings, instead 
limiting their operations to discounting bills, whi 
constitutes a loan restricted to a short term, irequen 
renewed, and the risks of which are neutralised 
being divided, — all these banks have failed, becai 
manufacturing speculations present too many ris 
because the number of those which succeed is * 
inconsiderable in proportion to those which fail, a 
lastly, because^ at most, the pro&ts of those wh 
succeed barely compensate for the losses of those wh 
£eu1, and because, by lending to them, the bank sha 
in all their losses, without sharing in their profits al 
This explains why every bank which confines iti 
to discounting succeeds, whilst every other wh 
makes loans to industrial enterprises, fails at the £ 
serious crisis or panic. And yet the banks that h 
acted thus, have made loans representing a rery sa 
portion of the capital of the speculation they w 
wiUing to support. Can we imagine what wo 
become of a bank that should furnish the entire capi 
of a greater or less number of these manufacturi 
undertakings? It would soon fail, unless it fov 
money for very good speculations only, and receii 
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rkole of the profUs ; for being exposed to suffer 
riiole loss^ being, by the loan of the whole capital, 
ontractOT himself, the management of the enter- 
alone excepted, it ought to have all the chances of 
or it would accept a ndnous part. It might be 
wise, if we supposed that the industrial profits 
such as to fumirfi the means of remunerating two 
lis instead of one ; but this is absurd, for if there 
prc^ts for more than one capital, rivalrj and 
lition would soon bring them down. Wherever 
is an extraordinary profit to be gained, by forging 
spinning cotton, or extracting sugar from beet- 
capitalists catch at it eagerly, and found numerous 
lishments ; thus lowering prices, and often falling 
selves beneath these flailing prices ; but they never 
Ion the game until there are no means left of 
ing the expenses. Even when there is a mono- 
as in railw^^s, it is never so complete as not to 
the opposition of a canal, or a river, or public 
TS, and it almost always descends to the extreme 
of indispensable profit, unless it be some indus- 
invention altogether new, or some exceedingly 
late speculation; and even in these cases, the 
itage is reaped only by the first comers, 
ere are no means, therefore, of paying two capi- 
)f which we may easily be convinced, if we con- 
the whole mass of spinning, weaving, mining, and 
lurgic operations. We shall see, that if any indi- 
1 producer has had his fortunate times, he has 
lad to contend with bad seasons, that one soon 
ensates for the other, and that great fortunes have 
realized only by very prudent adventurers, by means 
iduous labour, and in the course of a long life. J£ 
famine great enterprises, such as mines, and if we 
n the good with the bad speculations, we shall see 
he average profits are &r below the most moderate 
tments. If I selected as an example the mines of 
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Aveyron, Alais, Saint Etienne, Creuzot, and Anzin, 
the most celebrated of all, and, taking into account the 
capital sunk during the last fifty years, endeavoured to 
fix the average profits, I should not find a return of 4 
per cent, for the capital employed. And these are the 
greatest, the soundest of all the establishments of this 
kind. Those who are ignorant of the facts, who con- 
struct theories, and do not commence by observing the 
nature of things, will cry out, perhaps, at this assertion ; 
but it mil astonish none but the ignorant and the 
Utopians. 

Thus, I hold it to be certain, considering industrial 
occupations in the mass, not in this or that lucky acci- 
dent, that there is not a profit sufficient for two capitals. 
We cannot, then, form any idea of a lending bank which 
would provide the entire capital for industrial associa- 
tions, and which would not be substituted for these 
enterprises, as regards profit and manigement. Either 
it must have the management, since it has provided the 
capital, and receive all the profits, as these are never 
too great; or else it would be ruined by the double fact 
of intrusting its capital to others, who would speculate 
with its money, and receive only a part of the profits 
which would come to it of right. It is even certain 
that it would be ruined ; for the simple fact of providing 
the requisite funds is reasonable only exceptionally, on 
the part of a very rich capitalist, who does not fear to 
lose, in favour of an individual of great capacity well 
known to the lender ; and as this double case is very 
rare, this kind of sleeping partnership as often turns oat 
iU as well. But should this sleeping partnershipy this 
commandite^ be admissible exceptionally, we cannot 
understand it as a general fact of industrial occupa- 
tions, that is, a bank which should provide the capital 
for every enterprise, which ran the whole risk, and 
which neither had the control of the speculation mic 
the entire profits derivable from it If the banks which 
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have made only partial loans to industrial enterprises 
have failed, can we form any idea of a bank that would 
furnish capital to the majority of these speculations ? 

This bank would be a madhouse, directed by mad- 
men ; and I challenge any man to propose one founded 
on this principle. 

To whom could such a speculation be proposed ? To 
the State, to the State alone, on which the duty is im- 
posed of providing for everything. And on what 
ground is tiiis duty imposed ? On the ground that it 
is a universal capitalist, bound to lose for everybody, 
as it is supposed to be as rich as everybody. 

Now I will ask this simple question. Should the 
State famish the creative capital for all speculations, 
or for a part only ? If for all, it would be less unjust 
by becoming more absurd — ^if, on the other hand, it 
provided capital for a part only, it would be a flagrant 
injustice, and, though still absurd, it would be so in a 
less degree. 

Can we imagine the State furnishing capital for 
every speculation, and not speculating itself ? As re- 
gards risk, if it provided capital for all the operations of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, the merchant 
would complain of the manufacturer, the manufacturer 
of the farmer, on account of the danger to which each 
exposed the others, since the system would be one vast 
reciprocity ; and, indeed, those who follow a profession 
BO little hazardous as agriculture, would have room to 
complain c^ being associated with those who freight 
ships for India, or who speci^late in the Stock Exchange. 
in a word, the risk being generalized, we might find a 
aort of compensation, and hence of justice, in its ex- 
treme generalization. But, I would ask, if from that 
moment we should not have consummated the most 
supreme of follies, that of making everybody speculate 
with another's capital, and of suppressing that guarantee 
of personal interest in the employment of capital, — a 
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guarantee which, however great it may be, is hardly 
sufficient, since we every day observe men fail, when 
using their own capital, carried away, as they are, by 
their imagination. What would it be if they speculated 
with the capital of others ? Thus, to arrive at a kind 
of justice, we should have fallen into absurdity, . but an 
absurdity far exceeding any hitherto recorded, since it 
is nothing less than suppressing the watchfulness of 
personal interest in the entirety of human labours, and 
of allowing all adventurers to speculate with a capitel 
which, as belonging to all, is the property of none. 

If, on the contrary (and this is the case in fact), it 
were proposed to grant this favour to a small portion 
of the working-classes, to a few occupations which 
have the peculiar character of collecting several hun- 
dred artisans in the same factory, then I would ask, by 
virtue of what privilege are certain bodies of working 
allowed to speculate, not at their own risk and peril, 
but at the risk and peril of all the other wofrking* 
classes, — of the bricklayers, carpenters, domestic ser- 
vants, and peasantry, in particular, who do not specu- 
late, for their wages are very limited and invariabk^ 
however much others may earn in other places by 
forging iron or building steam-engines ? Tha Sodaliit 
philosophers always regard the State, not as a mass of 
tax -payers, but as a few rich men who, all togetba^ 
could not provide a budget by the entire sacrifice cf 
their wealth ; and then our Utopians speculate at thor 
ease. They affirm that it is not an evil to procure itf 
their expense the means by which the poor workmen 
may realize a little profit. But that is a baselesB iup- 
position. The truth is, that the mass of tax-payeii^ 
that is, thirtynsix millions of individuals, wiU prori^ 
one million with the means of speculating in iron, cert-' 
ton, or coal, at their expense. Reduced within tfaov 
limits, the thii^ is still absurd, as we shall presently 
see, for this mJOiiion of workmen will try -what 4uqr ate 
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unable to effisct, by desiring to have the direction of 
enterprises ; but it is above all a revolting injustice ia 
rdation to the mass of labourers, for everj one in this 
world ought to speculate at his 0¥ni risk and perils and 
not at the risk and peril of another. And, in this cir- 
cmnstanoe, I would not hesitate to appeal to the con- 
scienees of the woiikmen themselves, and to ask them if 
they ivioiild think it right, for instance, to buj lottery 
tickets, or chances in a Derby sweep, with tl^ money 
of other people ? The question is as simple and plain 
as tiiat which I have just proposed. 

Now suppose that thepe were a drawback, some 
dfiductioQ made on the workman's wages, in order to 
provide fsr the <»*eation of capital, then on them will 
£[iH the injuAtftce and the &aud, as we shall soon per- 
ceive JF«ry dearly. 

in general, when industry is prosperous, the work- 
man finds in his wages sufficient means for the support 
of himself and fi^mily, and of setting aside a small por- 
tiasi far periods of stagnation, fen* sickness or old age. 
I3ia poortien of wages destined for these savings, might 
flbdotly be employ^ in furnishing capital for enter- 
prises founded on the principle of association. But a 
ngle ^bance wiU serve to show the thorough insuffi- 
eiency of this resource. The sums deposited in the 
savkigs' bacnks in France represent nearly 400 millions 
of fiuics. More than half of the depositors are aged 
doBMSlicB «r eleiks, and scarcely a half of workmen 
emp^pfed in ^Eiotories. It is true that all workmen do 
not 4^06it in..«he savings' banks, and that perhaps 
not mcore'thali a fburdi or a third do so. But taking 
this curcwnstance into account, and tripling or quadru- 
pling ^e sams deposited by them, can any one imagine 
that six or eight millions of francs could provide the 
capital enqyloyed in 1^ cotton and cloth manufactories, 
in tiie mines, railwayB, canals, ^c^ leavrng out agri- 
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culture altogether. Many thousands of Boillions would 
not be sufficient. 

The idea of a deduction from wages to form the 
capital of these associations would be pure nonsense. 
But I will grant it, if you like. This deduction would 
be an unworthy employment of the workman's savings. 
Nothing is more hazardous, as I have sud, and as every 
one knows, than capital employed in industrial en- 
terprises. It is only rich capitalists, guaranteed bj 
their wealth against the consequences of false specula- 
tions, or adventurers, secured by their onvn vigilance, 
wlio ought to speculate. All other speculators are im- 
prudent, and victims. We tremble as we behold po<» 
people carrying their money to companies that under- 
take extensive works, or to governments who raise 
loans, and we experience a terror 'wholly hiiman in 
seeing them confide the savings of a lifetime to mere 
adventurers, or to unskilful administrators of the pubHc 
fortunes. Complaints have often been made that cer- 
tain foreign loans were admitted into the French mar- 
ket, that is, quoted at the Bourse, and this was just 
With what feeling were these protests made ? WiA 
feelings of humanity, because it was considered a cruel 
thing to commit the fortunes of the poor to hands that 
were not trustworthy. And to speculators of every 
kind, whom we have seen for these fifty years^ ccm- 
vulsing, overthrowing, often dishonouring all industry, 
you would confide the savings of the working dassea. 
No doubt, during the last half-century, these specu- 
lators have been more rash than usual, because the 
discovery of steam has set the whole industrial worid 
in a ferment. They have agitated and pushed forward 
commerce and manufactures, for this is the mission of 
adventurous minds. But while urging them forward 
they should have done so at their own expense, and 
not at the expense of the unfortunate workmen th^ 
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employed. I said, in a preceding chapter, that the 
accumulated capital of the rich was destined for hazaid- 
ous enterprises. Two allies, wealth and genius, are 
appointed to accelerate the progress of industry. But 
poverty and association are not calculated for temerity. 
The first has nothing to lose, the second never invented 
anything. What ! the hundreds of spinning mills, iron 
works, and manufactories of every kind undertaken 
during these last thirty years, shut up and abandoned 
after trials of greater or less duration, followed by the 
ruin or injury of the capitalists who had provided the 
funds, should have been tried at the expense of the 
workmen ! It would have been a crime and a misfor- 
tune to have sufiered it Is it not reasonably required 
that the workmen should be paid in preference to all 
others, in case of failure in these industrial specula- 
tions ? 

You will say, perhaps, that nothing is better un- 
derstood in general than laying out money on one's- 
selfi and placing your money where you place your 
labour. That is true when it is really expended on 
yourself. The husbandman who employs his money 
Qn his land rather than in hazardous investments, — the 
merchant who employs his profits in extending his 
commercial transactions, and not in buying shares, alike 
act wisely. But this is not what are preparing for the 
associated workmen. You propose that they should 
entrust their savings in enterprises, of which they will 
not have the management, and which will be reduced 
to the alternative, either of being directed by nobody, 
or else by directors capriciously elected, — ^in a word, to 
confide their savings to anarchy. Every one di-eads 
anarchy in politics, and is very careful not to lend his 
money to it. I will show you that industrial anarchy 
is no better, and that to place in its hands the work- 
men's money, would be a serious cruelty. This will 

M 
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be the subject of mj next chapter ; and I will bring^ 
this one to a close by putting the question thus : — 

Either the State will provide t^ capital for indus- 
trial operations, founded on the principle of association — 
and it will be unjust to permit one fovoured dass of 
workmen to speculate with the money of all the other 
workmen, both of town and country ; 

Or, you must endeavour to raise this capital by a 
deduction from wages, and then the savings of the 
workmen will be employed in the most imprudent and 
inhuman manner. 

The former method will be an intolerable injustice, 
the second a barbarous imprudence, — ^for by such teoos 
I would characterize the means employed to pro^ue 
capital in this so-called philanthropic system of Asso- 
ciation. 



CHAPTEB V. 

ON THE ADMINlSTRiLTION OF EJ i T EK PI ttS ES IK THK 
SYSTEM OF ASSOCIATIOir. 

Showing that the admimsiration ^ eTOerprues^ in lAr 
sysUm of Assoeiettion, is impossMe, and Undt M 
substitute for the principle ofpermmd nUerest, vfkiek 
alone is fitted for prhfate industry, 0ie prtneifHe tf 
general interest, which is appheable wdy to &e sid* 
ministration of States. 

Ahabchy in the body politic is a great eviL Men fear 
and abhor it, and they are right. With anarchy there 
is no longer any order, or security, or justice, or good 
administration^ or pubHc strength, or greatness. By 
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it States are broken up, disbonoured, and ruined. 
From Csesar to Augustulus, such is their course. To 
myself, in particular, who passaonately love two things, 
— justice at home and greatness abroad, — anarchy is- 
an object of insurmountable aversion. 

But how hateful soever it ma/ be in the body politic, 
it is a disease natural to that body ; it has been fore 
seen ; there are remedies for it, as for certain fevers 
contracted in unhealthy localities. They may cause 
our death, but they may also be cured. Unhappily it is 
as much at home in the State, as the plague at Onstan- 
tinople. But can you understand anarchy in manufac- 
turing or mercantile pursuits ? We may be grieved 
but not astonished at the sight of factions contending- 
for power, rending the vitals of the commonwealth, 
staining it with blood, dragging it to tlie very verge of 
the abyss, over which it may be plunged or where rt 
may be arrested. This is the evil attendant upon a 
good ; for that jwwer may pass into the hands of the 
good, it must sometimes run the risk of falling into the 
hands of the bad. But can you figure to yourself the 
power claimed, disputed, and transmitted from one to 
another in a factory ? Can you imagine the head of 
the works elected by the workmen, by turns deposed 
by the idle or placed by them over the management 
of the works ? Can you imagine this president of an 
industrial republic, supported by such influences, equi- 
tably as^gning the tasks to each man, regulating 
wages according to their assiduity or skill, inspiring 
capitalists with confidence, obtaining credit, and, above 
aH, effecting economies ? Can you imagine this chi- 
merical being replacing the unity, the perseverance, 
the intelligence of personal interest in the management 
of an industrial enterprise ? In a State we can 
imagine all persons mingling in public affairs, for they 
are the affiurs of all. But in a manufactory can you 
imagine some hundreds of workmen deliberating on 

m2 
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the contracts to be made, on the bills to be drawn, 
accepted, or refused, or the credits to be opened, or the 
extension to be given to production, or on the probable 
chances of national or European commerce ? 

No doubt we sometimes see shareholders deliberating, 
but it is only once a year, on the general progress of 
their affairs, grounding their pleasure or displeasure 
on the greater or less amount of the dividends, casting 
a rapid glance at the management generally, and 
then abdicating their authority in favour of some 
director, whom they judge by the result, that is, 
by the proceeds obtained, and not meeting until the 
following year. Such a system of administration is 
only practicable in great operations, where the in- 
terference of the shareholders is very discreet and 
rare, and is terminated by their abdication in favour 
of the manager or director they may have appointed. 
But can you picture to yourself a director of the works, 
elected by the workmen to whom he will have to give 
orders? When we observe the greater part of our 
industrial establishments, we are struck with one thing, 
— those which have succeeded, and they are very few 
in number, are indebted for their success to the supe- 
riority of the director, not only to his intellectual 
superiority, (for that intellect often makes daring specu- 
lators only, men doomed to ruin themselves and others), 
but to a happy combination of intelligence and cha- 
racter, to a rare union of talent, prudence, and applica- 
tion. If this manager does not to his inventive faculties 
add moderation and consistency in his ideas, he fails, 
even with all his eminent qualities, and is obliged to 
lend his inventive genius to another, endowed with 
less daring but with more wisdom and love of labour. 
When these managers possess every desirable quality, 
it is stiU necessary that they should have had long 
experience, be acquainted with foreign markets, have 
an extensive connection, respect, esteem, and credit,*. 
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in a word, they must combine the advantages they 
have received from nature with those which are only 
to be acquired by time. I have seen some of these 
managers who, workmen in their youth, and rising 
afterwards by their natural genius, thus uniting general 
views with a practical knowledge of their business, 
have travelled and compared the various processes 
employed in Europe, — ^who enjoy extensive credit, are 
absolute masters in their works, obeyed as man only is 
obeyed when he is not dependent on liis workmen, 
whom he may take on or turn out at ^vill ; — ^I have 
seen managers, men of modest genius, out of place in 
the Academy, but in my mind far superior to many 
talented men, and who, with all these qualities succeeded 
in attaining wealth when life was half spent ; then on 
a sudden, because fortune betrayed them after having 
long smiled upon them ; or because they were wanting 
in a very humble quality, that of moderation in their 
desires ; or because the vanity of taking part in public 
affairs having seized upon them too early, diverted them 
from their own private affairs ; or, lastly, because it had 
pleased the nation to which they belonged to overthrow 
a government, — ^I have seen them lose their fortunes and 
fail into the depths of misery. I have seen managers 
of great enterprises, men endowed with true genius, 
come to an end in this way ; and yet there are men 
who would persuade me that a mass of five or six 
hundred individuals will be able to direct and attain a 
success, where unity of will most complete, united with 
incontestible ability and vast experience succeed so 
rarely ! No, I will not believe it, whatever certain 
men of letters may say, who have never seen a factory 
at full work, or a government in full action. They 
may affirm it over and over again, and order me to 
believe it, as the martyrs in Rome were ordered to 
sacrifice to the gods or to die, I should still refuse to 
admit its possibility. 
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Further, how will these associated wcwrkmen oi^ 
their administration ? Wowld they deliberate in p< 
on the affairs of the society, on the wages, regulal 
production, purchases, sales, and contracts t 
taken? It would be very hard to deprive the 
such a prerogative, and it would not be worth 
while to place all their savings in an undertakir 
raise loans at their own risk and peril, to receive 
the State a present of some few millions of fran 
advance, and then to abandon to one of their bu 
the solution of all those questions which interest tlw 
so high a degree. And on the other hand, it won 
very dangerous, very foolish, to leave to them the 
of solving these questions. What ! they woul 
associates, that is to say, masters; — ^they will have 
their own money or that which lias been lent to i 
in a factory, in iron-works, in a mine, in order to 
one individual the right of classifying them into 
mon labourers, workmen, foremen, overseers, &c. ; 
workmen paid, some two, some three, and others & 
ten francs a-day ! they would entrust to one of 
number the care of punishing or discharging 
(discharging associates !) of fixing the hours of la 
of making bargains, regulating the price of sales 
purchases, deciding whether they must work fbi 
house or for that, according or requiring credit ; 
would delegate — they, part -masters — ^would deL 
such powers to one of their body ! or else reserve 
powers for themselves ! And then can you inai 
these 500 or 600 workmen classifying themselves 
good and bad hands, constituting an Areopagt 
judge themselves, deciding whether the bills of 

are good or bad, whether merchandise mu 

sold or kept back, whether production should b< 
veloped or restricted. It will be very difficult to ( 
either of these suppositions^ for one is a melanc 
abdication, the other a visionary extravagasce. 
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1 know moreover, that men assenbied tc^ether, and 
:alwajs ready to revolt, are quite as ready to abdicate, 
when their taste for revolt has passed away. These 
workmen would appoint cliiefs from among their own 
niHober, and one of these chiefs would be the director : 
this I am inclined to believe. But what was then the 
B6e of wanting to do away with a master ! Either 
this director would have authority to punish the work- 
man, degrade them from one class to another, and even 
discharge them; or if he had not, he would obtain neither 
the quantity nor the quality of the work, without 
which all success is impossible in an industrial estab- 
Ushment. And again, if he had this authority, they 
would have given themselves a master quite as absolute 
as the proprietor of the establishment would have been ; 
the quality of associate would have been lost, for it is 
impossible for one associate to be dismissed by another. 
But do you not see, I may be asked, that if, for the 
success of an association, its members submitted to an 
authority equally absolute with that of the proprietor, 
tliere would still remain the advantage of being inter- 
ested in the enterprise, and erf sharing the profits, which, 
in the ordinary state, belong to the proprietor only ? 

I have already shown that we have no right to the 
profits when we are not the proprietors of the whole 
or of a part of the capital, and that we run the risk of 
winning as wdl as losing. But setting aside this 
consideration, I will suppose the workmen to be pix)- 
prietors of the capital by a drawback on the wages, 
or having received a loan from the State, and I ask 
wiiether that can be a reasonable combination in which 
industry, or a particular enterprise conducted by 
personal interest, with the ardour excited by the 
chance of ruin or of wealth, according as affairs are 
carried on well or ill, should have a species of admia- 
istration, a kind of public function, in such a manner 
.that the adventurer, instead of being paid by success, 
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or by a reverse of fortune, shall receive his sak 
whether he did well or iU, with the exception o 
small portion of the profits, according to failure 
success. 

We should, in this case, have substituted, in indust 
enterprises, administrators for proprietors, — that is 
say, a feeble impulse for one that is most energe 
The necessity of the master^ s eye is an old adage, wh 
will be eternally true. In private affairs, vigila 
and earnest individual interest are required, and not 
milk-and-water zeal of collective interest. Now, wl 
personal interest succeeds just sufficiently to ens 
industry to live, you will in vain strive to persuade 
that collective interest would have that consister 
energy, boldness, and indeed love, which lead to succ 
Can you imagine the cotton and linen manufactur 
the woollen -manufacturers of Mulhausen, Saint Quen 
Lille, Rouen, and Amiens, — the silk manufacturers 
Nismes, Lyons, and Saint Etienne, — ^the iron-masi 
of Franche-Comte, Champagne, Burgundy, \ 
Berri, — the machine-makers of Arras, Havre, \ 
Paris, — all industrials with whose troubles, laboi 
and misfortunes you are familiar, who, after a L 
career, putting the good years ^vith the bad, would 
happy to have earned the salary of a superintendeni 
can you imagine these proprietors turned into manag 
and gaining, as managers, what they could not rea 
as masters ? 

Do you know what advice I should give to the wo 
men ? It would be, that they should take their c 
money, or that which the State has lent them, and pi 
it, not in a factory in which they would be partni 
but in that belonging to a sole and absolute mas 
with whose merit and probity they might be famil 

Thus there must be,^-either no superintendence, 
authority, but the government of five or six hund 
individuals deciding upon matters of which they 
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ignorant,— or a superintendent, in whose bands they 
would have placed all their power ; and then the very 
uncertain zeal of a functionary is substituted for the 
onmipotence, the boundless activity, and the unceasing 
vigilance of personal interest. Such would be the 
strange revolution produced in industry. 

There must be some delegated authority in all great 
enterprises (such as a railway), which cannot be the# 
concern of one man. Then, in fact, there must be some 
interested person selected, who superintends for all. 
But every one knows that this is a serious cause of 
inferiority in enterprises of this kind ; that they fail 
most frequently through their management, when it is 
not through the very nature of the operation ; and one 
cannot understand, when the amount of capital engaged 
does not compel a- renunciation of the supremacy of 
individual interest, why its advantages should be set 
aside. Lastly, experience, which in this kind is the 
surest judge, has never, since the existence of com- 
mercial nations, pointed out any other mobile of 
industry than personal interest, labouring for itself. 
We may conceive a delegated authority in public 
matters, which are not the concern of one but of all, 
and which have less need of the ardour and soul- 
stirring activity of private interest, than of the im- 
partiality, disinterestedness, justice, and courage of 
the man who is moved by views of general interest ; 
and yet in governments there has been a kind of 
personal interest invented for the management of 
States, a kind o£ master's eye^ — this is the responsibility 
of him who governs, a responsibility which pledges 
his life and his ambition, his honour and his renown. 
But it would be overturning everything and confound- 
ing all ideas, were we to transport the government of 
States into private affairs ; and we should perhaps be 
exposed, in return, to the chance of finding the govern- 
ment of private affairs in the administration of States. 
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We .should have given the manufacturers, to lead Iten 
on to fortune, the coldness of the public fnnctionarj ; 
and to the State, for its government, the selfishness of 
private interest. It too frequently happens, indeed, 
that the principle is applied wliere it ought not to be, 
and 13 not applied where it ought to be. 

We have supposed the best, the least probable of 
charges, namely, the entire and absolute dd[egati(m of 
the proprietor's authority to a superintendent, which 
(ran never be effectually done. These masters, whatever 
may be said, will never give themselves a master, who 
could discharge them, and, above all, classify them as 
regards salary. 

How could they, indeed, be discharged by a man 
•whom they would themselves have the power of dis- 
charging? How would this superintendent set aboat 
regulating with them the question of salary ? Woald 
this master, appointed by them, fix upon one rate of 
wages or many ? Would he pay the same amount to 
the coal-heaver, to the porter, and to the skilful engine- 
<lriver ? We must have taken leave of our senses, to 
imagine that the association would keep a single skil- 
ful workman, by paying all alike, and holding out to 
them tlie prospect of a share in the future profits, li, 
to confoim with the common rule, they were not paid 
alike, I again ask, how tliis master, the delegate of the 
workmen, would begin, so as to arrange them all equit- 
ably in the classes, at two francs, three francs, ^ye 
francs, and ten fitmcs ? Can you picture to yoursdf 
those works, which ought to go on with the silence, pre- 
cision, and continuity of the machines they employ, and 
which approximate to the fertility of nature, only in pro- 
portion as they partake of her two essential qualilaefl, 
regularity and order, — can you imagine them divided 
into factions, entertaining opposite opinionSy not on 
polities (a matter of little consequence), bat on the 
.;ifiairs of the eoncem, requiring that they should work 
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SO many hours and no more, that they should receive so 
mach salary and no less, and coming to a vote every 
year, mcnth, and day to carry their opinions ? Their 
ruin would be rapid and inevitable. AVitli the absolute 
authority of the proprietor, and the stimulus of personal 
interest, we can hardly support our industrial works ; 
and it is rare, taking the good years with the bad, that 
a manufacturer gains more than 7 or 8 per cent, on his 
d^ital embarked in the concern, either as interest for 
his money, or remuneration for his personal labour, and 
on this calculation, there barely remains 4 or 5 percent, 
for the capital, and 2 or 3 for the master. Now then, 
apply to these manufactures the government of Athens, 
or Rome, or Mwence, or Amsterdam, or even Paris, 
and I predict ruin both to capital and speculator ; and 
I repeat the advice I have already given to the associ- 
ated workmen, to get employment in the manufac- 
tures of the association, particularly if they are idle, 
quarrelsome, and fonder of cabal and agitation than of 
labour ; but to invest their money, if they have saved 
any, or else that which they may have borrowed, in un- 
dertakings very different from such as will be carried 
on after this fashion. 

I am not describing any Utopia, in oj^osition to the 
views of some other dreamer. What I predict has 
existed three months in Paris. The owner of a great 
engine-factory, lent, for a time, his works to his work- 
men, so that there was no capital to be sunk in the for- 
mation of an establishment, and he agreed to buy, at a 
stated price, the machines or parts of machines they 
might construct. This price has been augmented 17 
per cent, on the average. The associated workmen 
were to govern themselves, to pay themselves, and 
share the profits among them. The master had nothing 
to do with them. He paid for the machines, or por- 
tions of machines, and naturally he was not to pay 
until ihe work was done. 
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The associated workmen remained divided, as they 
were before, in different departments, (a great facility 
of organization, since they had only to continue the 
habits they had acquired); they placed at the head of 
each department or workshop, a president, and a gene- 
ral president over the whole. They preserved the 
former classification of wages (another facility arising 
from acquired habits), except that they gave three francs 
instead of two-and-a-half francs to the lower class, that 
of common labourers, and they discontinued paying the 
skilful workmen (the marchandeurs^ or middle-men) the 
high wages resulting from piece-work. These did not, 
like the rest, work all day ; yet as they must be satisfied 
in a certain degree, they were accorded supplementary 
wages often, fifteen, and sometimes twenty sous, which, 
added to the four francs of average wages, gave five 
francs, at the most, to those workmen who had pre- 
viously earned six, seven, or eight francs a-day. These 
supplementary wages were given by the presidents of the 
workshops. After having thus raised the wages of the 
mere labourer, and lowered those of the clever workman, 
the following was the result of the three months' trial 

There was a daily tumult in the workshop. 'Tis 
true, the tumult was pretty general then, and was not 
less at the Luxembourg, or the Hotel de Ville, than in 
the manufactories. The men took holidays whenever 
it pleased them to form part of this or that demonstra- 
tion, which, however, only injured the workmen them- 
selves, for the proprietor paid only for the work when 
done. But they did not work much when they were 
present, and the presidents charged with the mainte- 
nance of order, and the supervision of the labour, were 
changed two or three times a fortnight. The general 
president, having no local supervision in the workshops, 
was subject to fewer variations of favour, being changed 
once only during the period of the association. Had 
they worked as before, they would have received a sum 
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of 367,000 francs in these three months ; but their re- 
turns were only 197,000 francs, although their prices 
were raised 17 per cent. The principal cause of this 
smaller production was not owing solely to the fewer 
number of days and hours they attended the workshops 
than before, but because, when present, they did not 
work with such activity. The piece-hands, who only 
received, at the utmost, a trifling supplement of a franc, 
were not very zealous in labouring for the association. 
The men whom they generally took with them, when 
they were paid by the piece, to whom they gave a small 
additional sum, and whom they superintended in person, 
were left to the almost negative supervision of the pre- 
sidents of the workshops, and a thousand workmen out 
of fifteen hundred manifested that ardour with whicb 
men are animated when they do not work for themselves. 
In a word, 100 labourers received half-a-franc a-day 
more ; 300 or 400 workmen received their ordinary 
300 or 400 francs, but during fewer days, for they took 
more holidays ; and the 1000 clever mechanics, who 
formerly worked by the piece, were deprived of the 
excess due to their exertions, and which raised their 
daily wages to seven, eight and ten francs. Accordingly, 
the good hands were all determined to leave the estab- 
lishment, and when the three months assigned to the 
association had expired, it came to an end without a 
single protest. It was a kind of insolvency, for it owed 
many hours which had not been made up, and had 
swaflowed up the little capital of a benefit -fund, insti- 
tuted by the owner of the establishment previously to 
this philanthropic administration. 

Ten sous more a day, to a hundred labourers out of 
1500 ; the wages of 300 or 400 more kept at the same 
point ; those of 1000 clever hands diminished ; the 
whole body much poorer in consequence of absences, 
representing 32 per cent, of time lost ; 197,000 francs 
of work, instead of 367,000 in the same period ; all - 
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the good workmen disheartened ; and finallj, the asso- 
ciation itself insolvent after three months' existence, 
although there was an establishment already prepared 
by the owner, — ^this was the result. The causes of this 
result were disorder, the equalization of wages by the 
suppression of piece-work ; in a word, association sub- 
stituted for the absolute government of a manager, 
working for his own account, and paying his mcA 
liberally. Of these various causes there is one whidi 
it is important to develope further ; this is the abdi- 
tion of piece-work, commonly known among artizans by 
the nanjo of marckandage. 

We shall see, that under the pretence of making 1^ 
men share in the profits of capital, they hare been 
deprived of their only means of becoming masters 
— ^masters without capitaL This bdef dissertation wffl 
complete what I have to say about associations, as 
regards their mode of government. 



CHAPTER VL 

ON PIECE-WORK. 



Showing that by the. ahoUtion of piece-work^ the \ 
matCs onfy mecms of sharing in the profits qfcapM 
hctve been taken away, 

I MAY be told that I have no desire to see a worknuM 
rise above the condition of a paid servant, the slave d 
a master^ the prohtairey excluded from the profits rf 
captaL Such, indeed, is the language of the SociaKsli^ 
when the emptiness of their systems has been demons 
strated. I beg their pardon ; but nature, more ddtftf 
than thej, imd not less humane, had taugbt men a wsf 
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hy whicli workmen of talent had so far climbed the 
&*»t steps in the ladder of fortune. But thej have 
had the wit to destroy this way, and to break the lad- 
d^, or at least permit it to be broken by the bad work- 
men, who had never been able to pass the first round. 
The fact is certain, and I will produce the proofs. 

Yes, it is my earnest desire that the workman, whose 
only wealth is bodily strength, may also share in the 
profits of his master, in his turn become a capitalist, 
and rise to fortune. I do not think he can do so by 
setting himself in his master's place, by joining his 
comrades, and forming with them* a collective enter- 
prise, which will be without capital or directii^ hands, 
and without everything that leads to success. But 
here is a sure means by which the meritorious artizan 
may attain the proposed result, may become a master 
without capital, and without the inconveniences 
attached to a collective enterpnse ; this means is pieoe- 
work, or marcJkandaffey which the new friends of tlie 
workmen have aboli^ed. 

There are certain intelligent and industrious me- 
dianics who work longer and better than otiiers, who 
can, in a day, do two or three times more work tha» 
some of their comrades, and, as regards w<Krkmanship, 
better than any of them. These certainly deserve to 
be distinguished and encour^ed. We cannot, how- 
efver, eonfer on them the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which must be reserved for the day when 
they march to the banks of the Adige or the Rhine ; 
it w^uM not suffice indeed, for hundreds of decora- 
tions woidd be required in a factory of 1000 workmen, 
while in the army only three or four are given to a 
raiment of 2000 men. We must, therefore, confer 
flKHue distinction on these laborious and intelligent 
artisans. This is necessary on tiieir own account, and 
for the development of production ; since, being paid 
by the day, Aey would have no motive to work better 
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or more than their comrades, and, even if raised to a 
higher class, they would have no motive for conducting 
themselves differently from the workmen of that class; 
while, on the contrary, by proportioning their wages 
exactly to what they are capable of doing, each one is 
led to produce as much as he can. It is, therefore, 
necessary to find a system of remuneration propor- 
tionate to the labour of these adepts. But this is not 
all. There is yet a class of workmen for whom it is 
important to devise a method of employment different 
from time-work or day-work. To this class belong all 
the young workmen. 

The industrious youth, who gives promise of skill, 
also deserves to be encouraged, and, above all, to be 
overlooked and taught. A master with a thousand 
men in his employ, who is condemned to cares of every 
kind, who has the raw material to purchase, produce 
to dispose of, contracts to make, and extensive connec- 
tions to keep up, cannot go and put right the youth 
who liolds the file or the chisel badly. He can neither 
watch o^'er him, direct, nor train him. In this inability, 
the youth would be left without instruction, without 
advance, in an inferior class, from which he would be 
removed more frequently on account of his age, without 
a sufficient appreciation of his services. If there should 
be then some method of employing this young man 
according to his means, and of training him, it would 
be something worthy of our approval. 

Here then, are two classes — the skilful workman, 
and the apprentice — tried merit, and youthful hope — 
for which some system of labour must be found, com- 
bining them both, and enabling them to produce all 
they can. This system has been in existence since tiie 
deluge ; and our innovators have destroyed it^ under 
the name of marchandage. 

For example, a master, perceiving that an expe- 
rienced workman takes ten days to finish a piece of 
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inery, gives it him to produce by the piece. He 
lim, at five francs a day, the sum of Mty j&ancs ; 
res him the job at the same price, leaving him the 
3 of time. The workman does it in seven d^s 
id of ten, and earns upwards of seven francs. He 
consents to do it for forty-five francs, for at that 
he still earns about six-and-a-half francs. But 
3 only the beginning of the system. Take the case 
iTorkman still more expert ; one who can construct 
ost complicated parts of a machine. His master will, 
ps, give him the cylinder of a steam-engine, worth 
or 3000 francs, or the carpenter's work in a large 
', worth 5000 or 6000 francs. The practised eye of 
orkman soon judges what time and labour it will 
re ; he agrees with his master for a fixed price, 
1 assures him a profit, and .then takes with him 
al workmen to his taste, or some youths who, 

• his hands, will be worth more than they were 

• the master's, because he is with them, in the 
workshop, tracing out the plans, while they are 
ring with the plane or the file, and performs with 
aid the work for which he had contracted. He thus 

seven, eight, or ten francs a day, and finds means 
inting additional pay to his fellow-workmen, so as 
30urage them to labour. In an engine-factory, the 
ling works are often confided to the enterprise of 
icipal workman, who, having under him a hundred 
ants, can sometimes earn from 300 to 500 francs 
nth, that is, from twelve to twenty francs a day, 
ning twenty-five working days per month. This 
:equently happened at the great foundries in Paris, 
le master finds the establishment, the models, the 
ling sand, the fount, the coke, that is, all the 
il. In the joinery, the master provides, in like 
er, the workshop, a part of the tools, and the 
, that is, the capital. Moreover, in all these cases, 

N 
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the master makes an advance every week to pay the 
daily wages. 

What, then, is the real part played by the piece- 
workman in this system ? It is that of a little con- 
tractor, who, possessing merely his hands and his skill, 
but no capital, that is, neither foundry, sheds, nor 
moulding sand, nor coke, nor fount, nor wood, nor 
planes, nor workshop, nor money for the daily wages, 
receives all from his master, whose confidence he has 
gained by working under his eye ; he earns thns two^ 
three, or four times more than he would have 
earned under the system of day-labour,^ and thus reaps 
the benefits of a speculation, without risking either the 
capital of the State or his own savings. You desire to 
see the workman rise by his own merit, and speculate 
like his employers : here, then, is a very simple means, 
expensive neither to the State nor to himself^ compro- 
mising neither the public treasury nor hid own savings. 
You wish him to become a master in his turn : here is 
a sure and weU-graduated means, for he ends by having 
ten, twenty, and even a hundred workmen under his 
direction. You wish him to share in the prdits of 
capital : here is a certain means, for the workman who 
earns six, eight, or twelve francs a-day, and sometimes 
twenty, without any risk, whatever may be the fate of his 
master's commerce, is certainly a partaker in the prafils 
of capital, without being exposed to share its losses. 
Lastly, you wish for the organization of labour : here 
it is at your hands, and a very simple orgaaizaticm too, 
combining together the young, the middlings and the 
skilful workman ; and it is at once a system of edufis- 
tion, of supervision, and of remuneration, in exact {HX)- 
portion to the work produced. It existed, and jot 
have destroyed it. Oh, ye benefactors of the woriaQS 
classes, well may you applaud your creative genius I 

This system has been destroyed, and why ? Beeanao 
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it was (say they) V exploitation de V homme par V homme. 
a kind of speculation in man. As if there were any 
means of making man compete with man, and one not 
gain by the other, — ^the banker by the contractor, the 
eontractor by the overseer, the overseer by the work- 
man, the workman by the labourer, all by alL but all 
according to their individual merit, unless an absolute 
equality of wages be desired, which supposes an 
equality of faculties, wants, and especially of produc- 
tion, which would soon bring the whole body of work- 
men to work just as the idle and the clumsy do, instead 
of inducing all to labour as the most industrious and 
the most skilful. This, far from being an amelioration, 
would be an aggravation of the general condition, for 
the less food and clothing that is produced, there is leas 
for all, and particularly for the poorest. 

Would you know in favour of what class of workmen 
this piece-work has been abolished, under the name of 
exploitation de V homme par V homme f In favour of 
the time-hands, who never obtained these piece-orders, 
because in general they were not thought worthy of 
them. Jealous mediocrity has been listened to, to the 
pfr^udice of the clever workman : I ought to say, idle 
mediocrity, for laborious mediocrity often found em- 
j^yment with the marchandeur, and additional pay, 
when it inspired c<mfidence in this best of all judges^ 
innee he made it work under his eyes. Here, as always, 
under the pretence dT humanity, the good workmen 
have been sacrificed to the bad. 

Most inccmsistent of men ! you would have the 
workman become a contractor : he can do so, without 
speeulating either at the expense of the State or of bis 
0wn savings ; and no sooner has he become one, tlma 
you detest 1dm, call him 2l marchandeur, an unworthy 
tyrant, speculating in man ! You extol labour as the 
lu^est of virtues ! you desire that man should labour 
and prosper, and when he has obeyed you, when he 

n2 
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has succeeded, when he has speculated fortunately 
within the limits befitting him, you call him a usurper, 
a tyrant of the poor ! Yes, to please you, he should 
have failed. 

And look at the result of this work of yours. As 
8oon as piece-work was abolished, all good workmen 
were disheartened — the bad earned no more, and the 
young were without employment. In carpenters' shops, 
particularly, where might have been found the most 
complete realization of the combination which places 
beginners under the patronage of the jnarchandeurs, 
the young came and begged for work, which the mas- 
ter could no longer give them. They were obliged, 
however, to return to what the nature of things re- 
quired, and marchandage or piece-work has been 
established nearly everywhere. Only recourse has 
been had to falsehood, and the marchandeur^s journey- 
men are styled his partners ; and thus has been annulled 
the decree emanating from the Luxembourg in the 
days of vanity and unreason. 

Now would you know the cause, not the sole, but 
the principal cause of the certain failure of every 
association, tried or yet to be tried ? It is the discou- 
ragement, the want of zeal in men brought from piece 
to time-work, and indemnified solely \yy a petty addi- 
tion of wages, and that too by no means well regulated, 
and the uncertainty of the returns. In every associa- 
tion the workman's only stimulus is the success of a 
Tast enterprise, which may or may not succeed, divid- 
ing the profits only at the end of the year, if there are 
any to be divided, depending, consequently, upon the 
thousand accidents of commerce ; wWle in piece-work 
the artisan has a sure return, depending solely on his 
skill, and not very remote, since, at the end of tiie fort- 
night or of the month, when his task is accomplished, 
he is certain to receive payment for what he has done. 
Here Socialism encounters all the inconveniences of 
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Communisn, since the end, by being too remote, ceases 
to attract the eyes and amuse the heart. Thus associ- 
ation is wanting in capital, direction, and activity ; and 
when industrial enterprise, with the funds provided by 
itself, with the authority of an owner, with the ardour 
of piece-work, barely earns the means of remunerating 
eapital, and rewarding the adventurer, sometimes ruin- 
ing both, the Socialist would have to pay for his capital, 
and then to reserve one portion for childhood, another 
for old age, and another for times of depression. May 
the poor man never be reduced to live upon such profits ! 

True, the system is not complete, and I have been 
wrong in refusing its complement, — ^the suppression of 
competition. If industry does not prosper, it is because 
a frightful competition undermines it, and compels it 
to prey upon its own vitals. The proposed association, 
on the contrary, is to take place, not onij between work- 
men, but between other associations and manufactures, 
probably also between nation and nation, and continent 
and continent, between Europe and America, and Ame- 
rica and India. Should this striking phenomenon be 
realized only between nation and nation, it would be a 
most marvellous thing ; and I admit that, on these con- 
ditions, the enterprise the most unprovided with capital, 
the most ill-directed, and the most lazily served, might 
live, and that too very well. It would be enough to 
have fixed the price of productions according to the 
decisions of the universal association. 

I should not have thoroughly examined the system 
of association, if I had not enquired into this chance of 
success, — a last but certain chance, if it could be 
realized. I fear, however, that before I enter upon 
this enquiry, men of sense will have no more confidence 
in this extreme chance than I have myself. Yet let us 
examine, with imperturbable patience, even the strangest 
of inventions. li our times no error must be despised* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ON THE SUPPRESSION OF COMPETITION. 

Showing that Competition is the source of every a 
lioration in the condition of the poorer classes; 
that, were Competition withdrawn, there toould i 
remain a monopoly for the benefit of associ 
workmen, to the detriment of those not associated. 

Competition, it is said, is an abominable principle 
which nothing can prosper, association no more 1 
any other system of labour ; it tm*ns industry 
a struggle of life and death, and makes the discos 
"»€ a pew machine a means of destruction ; for, no so< 
invented, the owner, by producing a better eommoc 
and producing more rapidly, uses it to destroy whole 
pulations of workmen and employers. Look, ind 
at the ravages committed by the genius of discovc 
during the last fifty years ! The inventor of the mac" 
for spinning cotton has ruined India, which affect 
but slightly, but it has likewise starved thousand 
Europeans. The machine for spinning flax, a boor 
which Napoleon had promised to give a million franc 
at length conceived, taken over to the Continent, and 
reduced to famine a portion of the Belgian people 
has done the same in Flanders and in Brittany. I 
roads, that wonderful medium of communication, ] 
the boatmen of the canals and rivers, and already as 
the seamen employed in the coasting trade. Ligh 
by gas, that wonderful means of replacing the ligl 
day in our streets at night, has ruined one of the p 
cipal agricultural products. Steam, that great booi 
Providence, has hurried on to death, through disti 
an incalculable mass c£ workmen. Indeed, not a aii 
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[g is introduced into the world without committing 
111 ravages, because man seizes upon the blessing 
5r to convert it into a weapon of defence, owing 
abominable Competition which has driven every 
f industry, as it were, into an enclosure, where 
tak must perish. For this, fraternity must be 
uted , that is to say. Association, 
e, as before, to the same sophism I shall oppose 
ne answer. Respecting Cicero's theatre, I had 
"Would you prefer that the theatre did not 
" I will say : " Would you prefer that the 
;ry had" not been made, for without compe- 
lo one would have thought of making it ? " You 
rceive that this reply still holds good, and that 
Sited, it is because the sophism is also repeated, 
it is again the same, — ^the stifling man's facul- 
order not to suffer through them, 
my part, I cannot understand how two men, 
Y side, can work at the same article, without 
ition at once showing itself, that is to say, with- 
5 of them doing more, or not so well as the 
and consequently earning more or not so much, 
ou stop the one that works, the best or the 
3t, and say to him : "Friend, contain yourself, 
a* of surpassing your neighbour ?" Such a 
as that would be ridiculous enough, but you 
have to make it, and it must also be attended 
jrwise the laborious competitor will go on, and 
: the crime of successful rivalry. The principle, 
re, would be, to confine men's energy to a cer- 
lit ; and, moreover, to find out this limit, and 
e it compulsory. But there being a fear of pro- 
too much, it would have to be fixed, not accord- 
the faculties of the strongest, but according to 
the weakest ; suppress every extra amount of 
which the industrious or skilful artisan urfder- 
aijd mankind would be addressed as follows : 
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" Brethren, do not surpass one another, restrain your 
rash and fatal ardour. And so, produce not too muck 
wheat, too much wine, too much wearing apparel, and 
too many houses, &c." By this means the coal mines of 
the north would be prevented from becoming prejudi- 
cial to the coal mines of St. Etienne ; those of St. 
Etienne from injuring those of Alais ; the cloth manu- 
facturers of Elbeuf and Louviers would be prevented 
from hurting those of Lodeve, the Rouen cotton spin- 
ners from affecting these of Mulhausen ; the Rouen 
railroad would be prevented from distressing the Seine, 
the Northern railway being a source of annoyance to 
the St. Quentin cand. Every one would be allowed 
to live in peace. JViiltiades would not disturb the sleep 
of Themistocles ; the genius of Herodotus would no 
longer excite' that of Thucydides ; Alexander would 
cease carrjdng in a cedar casket the narrative of the 
exploits of Achilles ; and Cassar would refrain from 
weeping as he gazed on the statue of Alexander! 
Very well ; but in curing this restlessness of mankind, 
would you not fear to throw it into the sleep of 
death ? 

Does man progress otherwise than by emulation ? 
What else is the love of glory, save the desire of sur- 
passing one's rivals ? It is not requisite to kill them, 
nor even to depreciate them ; but a wish to excel them 
is allowable. Baccjiio Bandinelli, fired with base 
jealousy on viewing the cartoon of the War of Pisa, 
held to be the sublimest of the works of Michael An- 
gelo, gained admittance to the palace where it was 
exhibited, and mutilated it Andrea del Castagno, in 
in order to deprive Antonello di Messina of the merit 
of painting in oil, murders him. Such a mode of 
rivalry is not lawful. Neither must you secretly break 
your rival's machine ; nor place a stone under the 
engii!e on the Rouen railroad to stop its progress ; you 
must not fire the warehouses belonging to that Ime^ 
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stroy its bridges, as was done not long since by 
versA enemies to competition ; but a wish to convey 
a greater speed, at a cheaper rate, is excusable ; and 
you know why ? Because the ton of goods, (suffer 
3 to descend from Alexander and Michael Angelo to 
is vulgar detail,) the ton of goods which formerly 
St twenty francs for carriage on the Rouen road, now 
ly costs ten francs, and because all materials, whether 
w or manufactured, being no longer charged with the 
me expenses, will become cheaper. It is owing to 
mpetition that the Jiorse, drawing a cart on wheels, 
kS been substituted for the horse bearing the load on 
\ own back ; that for the waggon roUing over the 
ound, and whose speed is retarded by friction, has 
jen substituted the boat gliding on the liquid surface 
a canal ; and for the boat gliding on the water, a 
ccession of waggons running along two bars of iron, 
hich they scarcely touch, and drawn by an unlimited 
>wer — that of steam. Had not men possessed the 
tsire of excelling one another, they would not have 
us reduced to 10 times, even 100 times less, 
e former charge for carriage, by which coal can 
»w be burnt at some hundreds of leagues distance 
om the mine whence it was excavated ; by which the 
etal, and the combustible which bums it into iron, 
•e now brought to the same spot; conveying the 
on to the very door of the building where it is made 
)e of, so reduced in expenses, that from 60 francs it 
IS been brought down to 20 francs the ton. For 
stance, were manufactures of cotton required whilst 
je Indians spun and wove it so delicately, that it 
ight have been attributed to the hands of fairies ? 
''ere manufactures of wool needed whilst the shep- 
jrds of Cashmere reared flocks whose fleece was 
[ual to the flneness of silk, and when the women 
' these beautiful valleys wove shawls which the 
xury of the East disposed of to that of the West 
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from the time of the Crusades? Well, machinists, 
with a desire to make a profit on the manufactaring 
price, have contrived to supersede the hand of man. 
They have reduced the cotton to atoms, then profiting 
by the fact of these atoms attracting one another, they 
have spread them round a cylinder, forming thereby a 
film of cotton as thin and light as the sheet of water 
precipitated from a cascade, have gathered together 
this film, have made it into a fibre of cotton, have 
twisted this fibre, and formed it into a thread, slender 
as the finest hair. This thread goes back to astonished 
India, and although subjected to the expenses of a 
double voyage, after making the fortune of the ma* 
chinist, of the weaver, of the English merchant, by its 
low price, throws the Indian cotton itself out of the 
market ; and, at the present time, those pretty coloured 
prints, formerly known by the name of Indiennes, are 
manufactured in Europe and sold in India. Unfor- 
tunate Indians, the victims of competition, you are 
doubtless much to be pitied, but three-fourths of the 
world may now clothe themselves with cotton stufis at 
the most trifling cost ! The population of our towns, 
who could alone have worn them through the genero- 
sity of the rich giving to the poor, now wear them 
daily. 

Woollen manufacturers — one in particular, by name 
Temaux, and who died in want, scarcely known, after 
having rendered important services, whilst others, 
having done nothing at all, have remained the idol 
of the misguided people, — desirous of competing with 
Thibet, send out a scientific man to purchase goats; 
they have them brought to France, spin the hair, 
and manufacture shawls, which the prejudices of 
our ladies, well founded or not (I will not enter into 
so serious a question), still place beneath the Cash- 
mere shawl ; but, meanwhile, improving the merino 
shawl to that degree that the artisan's wife may 
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now wear it on holidaTS. Some injury has undoubtedly 
been done in India, even to Europe, by the competi- 
tion ; but^ far all that, the people's wearing apparel has 
become of a much better quality, and less expensive. 

Xoiir unreasoning is, indeed, very great, ye profound 
inventors of association 1 What ! you recollect that 
the people produces, and that by competition it con- 
demns itself to labour at too low a price. You speak 
tmly ; but have you forgotten that it also consumes, 
and is as much consumer as producer, for it never pro- 
duces a thing which it does not in the end consume. 
Suppose, then, that they were paid less (which, 
however, is not the case in regard to the workman's 
wages, as you will shortly see), would there not be 
some c<»npensation when he has to pay for everything 
at a cheaper rate ? Open your eyes ; do you not see 
that it is the people that sell to the people, and that 
there is therefore compensation ? And if the principle 
a£ competition has been the cause why every one, sti- 
mulated with the desire of excelling his competitor, 
has laboured to improve all things, have not the people 
gained by it in having a better quality and greater 
quantity of corn, clothing, lodging, and of everything, 
in fact ? People exclaim against the disciples of Mal- 
thas, who stay man as he is about to marry, saying : 
" Take care — there might be one creature the more to 
feed in the world !" People exclaim against these ab- 
stinence-preaching philosophers ; they are called piti- 
less beings ; they are denounced to the people, and 
rightly so. To check the fecundity of mankind is a 
crime against nature. Yes ; but are there not other 
fcdlowers of Malthus still more reprehensible ; and 
would they not be those who would check man, fond of 
labour, and occupied in feeding, clothing, and sheltering 
the child which Malthus forbids to be born ? lie who 
would lessen produce, who would prevent the growth 
of that necessary to feed the child to be born, is he not 
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alone responsible for the prohibition set up by Malthus ; 
for Malthus would have withdrawn his interdiction had 
he seen on the earth a sufficiency for the sustenance of 
all the new comers ? 

It is therefore a grievous mistake to impute the blame 
to competition, and not perceive that if the people 
are the producers, they are likewise the consumers ; 
and that, receiving less in one way and paying less ifl 
another, there remains for the benefit of all, the dif- 
ference between a system which checks human activity, 
and a system which launches it into the world, enjoin- 
ing it never to stop. 

But, however, I may be wrong in expressing myself 
as I have done, and by admitting, for instance, that, 
through competition, the workman pay^ less and re- 
ceives less. Matters are still better than I have stated, 
thanks to nature, which is always more bountiful than 
is imagined. Between whom does competition arise? 
Is it between workman and workman ? Not at all ; it 
is between manufacturer and manufacturer. If it 
were between artisan and artisan, the consequence 
would, indeed, be a serious one for them, for the result 
would be, that they could not exist in consequence of 
the continued decrease of their wages. This may be 
the case during certain periods of stagnation, when, 
work being scarce, they are compelled to take any- 
thing they can get ; but such is not the usual course of 
things. During the last thirty-thi'ee years, that is^ 
since the peace, it is worth while to notice this course; 
not that it has been regulated by other than the eternal 
laws of the universe, but these laws, aided by circum- 
stances, have operated with greater effect. The cir- 
cumstances which have so singtdarly increased th«r 
action are the following: — peace, succeeding to the 
longest and most disastrous wars of which histoty 
makes mention ; the want of repose after these wara^ 
and of providing for one's welfare ; and the incessuitly 
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varied applications of machinery to industrial works. 
Influenced by these causes, three phenomena have 
become manifest : an increasing low price in produce, 
to the profit of the consumer ; an increase in the work- 
man's wages : and, for the manufacturer, a diminution 
af profit. These three events have been accomplished 
in difierent proportions, but accomplished in a constant 
Emd invariable manner. I would not wish to overload 
with d/etails a book, the purpose of which is to lay 
down principles ; yet I will mention two or three 
examples, founded on calculations. 

Three great branches of industry have, during the 
last half-century, become the object of human activity : 
cotton, as the matter most used for wearing-apparel ; 
iron, the principal matter in the construction of 
machinery, in building, in navigation; and coal, as 
the principle of motive power. The quantities produced 
in these three trades have quadrupled, and quintupled 
in thirty years, and the price has been reduced a-half or 
three-fourths. I will cite, more particularly, the pro- 
duction of cotton, as the most characteristic of all. 

In 1814, France consumed 12 million kilogrammes of 
raw cotton, which it made into thread, tissues, linen, 
stockings, and wearing-apparel for men, women, and 
children. She paid seven francs, the kilogramme, for the 
raw material, and thirty-three francs for working it up. 
In 1845, she consumed 65 million kilogrammes of 
raw cotton, that is, five times more, which supposes a 
still greater proportion of manufactured produce, because 
the improvements in spinning and weaving have pro- 
cured a greater amount of produce with the same quan- 
tity of material. She paid two francs instead of seven 
frfmcs for the raw produce, and eight instead of thirty- 
three for working it. For 12 million kilogrammes of 
cotton, manufactured into every shape, she spent, in 
1814, 480 millions, and for 65 millions in 1845, she 
spent 650 millions, that is to say, that with a quarter 
more of expense, she has obtained five times the quantity 
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of merchandize. As will be apparent, the improTement 
has, therefore, been very great. It has been nearfytbe 
same with regard to iron and coal. 

Is it the workman who has borne the consequences 
of this remarkable reduction in the expenses ci pro- 
duction ? Happily not. He has benefitted by the 
decrease which has taken place in the buying price of 
every article, and has not borne the correspcoiding re- 
duction in their manufacturing price. This }ps been 
provided for by the aid of machinery, and by the skill 
and sacrifices of the manufacturer. 

The daily wages of spinners and weavers have in- 
creased from two to three francs for the former, fnm 
one and a-half to two francs for the latter — (we tske I3ie 
average, be it understood). The same rise has taken 
place in the day's pay of women and children. For those 
employed in the working of iron, the wages have in- 
creased : for a blacksmith, from three to five francs, even 
to six or eight francs at piece-work ; for men in iron 
works, from three and a-half to four and a-half fnaaa, 
up to five and six francs, by the piece ; for fitten^ 
from three to five and six francs, even to eight francs 
at piece-work ; and for casters, the most favoured hj 
circumstances^ from three to four francs to eight, mB^ 
ten, and even twelve francs a-day on pieee-work. It 
must be acknowledged that the improvement in mur 
chinery has very much contributed to this remarkaUe 
increase. With regard to miners, their daily wi^ 
have advanced from Goe and a-hidf to two and a-hilf 
and three francs. 

In these same thirty years, what has been tlie coam 
of prices, as compared with articles oi eonsixmptioB 1 
Bespecting wearing-apparel, for which eotton gup|Jto 
the material, there has been, generally speakHig^ m ¥&• 
duction of three-fourths ; with respect to wooBm 
nwnufactures, the reduction has been about cme-talC 
In bread there has been ho seasible variatioii. MBit 
ha» increased a htHie ; neverthdesB the irorkmrn ia 
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lave been able to partake of it as often as twice 
» instead of once a-month. House-rent has, on 
age, increased one-fourth ; but the dwellings, 
; being such as it is desirable they should be, 
jh more comfortable. To sum up, salaries have 
ited, and most articles of consumption have di- 
id in price. The country labourer has less 
lated in this amelioration of the general condi- 
t, in the environs of Paris, the day's pay has been 
3d from thirty to forty and sometimes forty-five 
[ow have all these changes been brought ^bout ? 
active competitions which masters, armed with 
>cesses, have made and carried on with each other. 
IS five times the quantity of cotton articles have 
inufactured, five times the number of workmen 
ot been employed. The increase of hands has 
most insensible ; machinery has executed the 

kind of work, has, indeed, acted the part of the 
in's assistant, and the workman has in general 
nployed on a better sort of work. Thus it is 
i same number of hands has produced a greater 
f of labour. Therefore, a number of workmen 
htly increased, have shared among themselves 
greater amount of salary ; whilst, by reason of 
y improvement, they were able to procure at a 
' rate the produce which they had created with 
facility and perfection. 

under these same circumstaces, what became of 
lufacturer? Obliged to attract the purchaser 
ns of cheapness and quality combined, he en- 
!ed to improve his produce — ^to produce more ; 
3eded, and found his profit, not by gaining much 
ttle produce, but by gaining Httle on much, 
ition still continuing, he has been obliged to 

himself with infinitely smaller profits ; and 
late years, there are certain trades^ — the cotton 
or instance, — ^which have scarcely made any 
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profit. And whilst the master agreed to lower his 
profits, he could not reduce the wages of his work- 
people, who did not increase in proportion to the 
amount of labour, and whom it became at times diffi- 
cult to obtain. The master, placed between the con- 
sumer, whom he was obliged to supply at a reduced 
price, and the workmen, who, by reason of the great 
demand for produce, was enabled to raise his claims, 
has given way to both of them ; and at the same time 
that the consumer had everything of a better quality, , 
and in greater quantity, the workmen obtained an in- 
crease of wages. The master, at once the author and 
the victim of competition, compelled to satisfy two 
exigencies of an opposite nature, was alone the sufferer; 
and it is no mystery to those acquainted with the real 
course of trade, that the manufacturers, if we embrace 
the whole period of thirty-three years of peace, have 
gained far less during the latter years than during the 
preceding ones. The cotton-spinner, for instance, dur- 
ing the last ten years, has lost more than he has gained. 
The iron manufacturer has felt a momentary improve- 
ment, on account of the extraordinary impulse given 
to the construction of railroads ; the same may be said 
of the engine-makers. The mining interest has suffered 
unceasingly ; there was a slight degree of improyement, 
but it is again in distress. The whole. of these ftcts 
reveal a very beautiful law of nature^ which has be^ 
overlooked, and which is everlasting : it is this^ — that 
oh the master alone falls all the risks of oompetitios, 
between the public who must be satisfied, and the 
workmen, whose assistance must be procured. An 
intelligent and courageous being, it is for him, pkeed 
between a twofold necessity, to contrive to satisfy both; 
and whether he overcome the difficulty, or whether he 
fail, the result is always to the benefit of the mass. 

A crisis, it is true, follows, during which trade is at 
a stand-stUl, and the workmen are idle and in grest 
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s, unless they have laid by something for " a wet 
^sy^ {f^ precaution which it behoves us to teach them, 
anjd which will be of greater service to them than all 
the false systems which the present times have con- 
eeiTed.) But this crisis over, trade revives, the 
workman find»tbe price of articles of consumption very 
Bsch reduced, his wages gradually restored, indeed, 
svra increased. 

Competition, therefore, is far from injuring him, 
although it may occasion momentary changes from 
wfaicth he suffers, and which are to the manufacturing 
tcade what hail, floods, drought, and bad harvests, are 
lotiie agricultural interest. But have men, at last, 
discovered a means of getting through the world >vith- 
cot liability to its accidents and changes ? Suppress 
the taste for improvement, suppress the desire to sur- 
pflBS one's neighbours, and none of these shortening 
prooesses, which have procured that abundance by 
wixioh the poor man lives, by which alone he can live, 
— for'well-bcing only reaches him when it is in excess, 
— none of these shortening processes would have been 
nEPented widiout this stimulus, spinning and weaving 
wmild still be performed by hand, horses would be 
«aed for turning wheels, we should have the machine 
idhr Marly instead of the steam-engine, industry would 
o — iat of monopolies only, quieUy going on by the 
siflfe of one another. What I you have exclaimed for 
linrty years against monopolies ; you have, under all 
■Kmardncs, censured them most bitteriy; you have 
anstained Ihot competition alone could protect us 
against them ; you asked for it as for liberty itself; 
and under the Bepublic you come and propose to us 
OBonopoHes i You do not surprise me, who am an- old 
witness of several revolutions; but have a care of 
opening the eyes of the world by your contradictions f 
And ao^ industrial associations, endowed by the State, 
woold come to an agreement not to produce too much, 

o 
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or to produce at one price instead of another ; they 
would thus secure to themselves the means of realising 
a suflBcient profit, not ruin the capitalists who would 
have lent their money, and give wages to the people, 
working leisurely under their own benevolent superin- 
tendent, working only ten hours, nine hours, even less, 
and compensated for the equality of wages by divi- 
dends ! Here, I see some proof of practical genius, 
and I grant at once, that under this convenient system, 
the capital of associations would not be compromised, 
their internal disorderly condition, their idleness, would 
be compensated for ; that there would be a sure remu- 
neration for capital, an infallible dividend for the 
workmen, whether they worked well or not; this I 
grant without hesitation. Take ten manufactories, one 
hundred, it matters not what number, let them come to 
an understanding as to the amount of produce, in so 
much that they may not increase it at wilL Then, 
indeed, they may name their own prices, for prices are 
only lowered by a glut in the market ; they may be as 
unskilful, as idle as they please ; they may g6 into the 
country, leave a clerk in their counting-houses, and for 
all that they will realize great fortunes; for profit 
depends upon prices, and prices on the quantity pro- 
duced. If such be the discovery, I humbly bow to the 
genius of its authors. This, in effect, is the first among 
all those of the day which presents us with an imagin- 
able result. Yes, on these conditions, the associations 
for workmen will succeed, and I should no longer fed 
any anxiety as to the fate of their capital, or the form 
of their government ! But is this what they want ? 

It will be said that I exaggerate, in order to make 
the philosophers, my contemporaries, appear ridiculous. 
This I deny, for such a manner of arguing would be 
unworthy the seriousness of the circumstances. But I 
ask what would be done in order to act otherwise than 
I have just been describing? What, indeed, is com- 
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plained of ? That every one, left to himself, by a vast 
competition, causes a reduction in prices. Is this the 
case ; — ^yes or no ? How then to remedy it ? Will 
every one be allowed to produce as much as he pleases, 
as formeriy ? But then the evil would be exactly the 
same. It will not have been remedied in the least. 
Perhaps it may be said, that from the profits of the 
association there would be a portion reserved for bad 
times and low prices. To this I reply, that in the sys- 
tem of low prices, resulting from the freedom allowed 
every one to produce without limit, there would not be 
the means of making such a reserve ; as, at the present 
moment, trade, governed by the absolute authority of 
the proprietor, scarcely finds the means of living, and 
that it is not reasonable to suppose that a disorderly 
and idle association could succeed in^ earning that 
which an absolute authority fails to earn by the aid of 
imceasing activity. Moreover, in this case it would be 
a mere palliative, and there must not be the idle boast 
of having put a stop to the mortal struggle between 
tradesmen. On the contrary, if it is wished that th« 
*evil should be arrested, it would become necessary that 
the associations combined together, had an understand^ 
ing, by means of a general government, for the object 
of limiting produce. A result would then in reidity 
have been attained. But what are the grounds for 
saying, "We have enough calico, cloth, and iron?" 
There is but one, and that is price ; for it is impossible, 
in a society of twenty, thirty, forty, or eighty millions 
of souls, to know whether there be or be not a suffi- 
ciency of food, clothing, or dwellings. There is but 
one manner of judging this, it is by what is called the 
rise or the fall of prices. The only medium for deciding 
as to the limitation of produce would evidently be the 
price. You would consequently, of your own opinion, 
have settled that insignificant question, that question of 
so little importance, called the price of things ! Yes, 

02 
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such is the certain, such the infallible consequence o£ 
the system of association : either you would have done 
nothing whatever, absolutely nothing, but projected a 
reserve wliich the manufacturers are themselves unable 
to procure on their profits, or you would have engaged 
to fix the price of all kinds of produce ; and in ^t, 
what is it that, in a free society, fixes prices ? Com- 
petition. If you suppress this, you must necessarily fix 
the price yourselves. 

Such then is the society which you would wish to 
establish, an immense monopoly in a republic, after 
the fall of several monarchies, which were upset for 
the crime of monopoly ; — ^monopoly in elections, mono- 
poly in publicity, monopoly in taxation ! Suck would 
be the upshot of the new fraternity ! 

But the unfortunate peasantry, which would be 
unable to enters the system of association,, the workmen 
of all kinds who labour either individually or three or 
four together, and who would not enjoy the benefit of 
monopoly, what would become of them ? They would 
supply bread, meat, furniture, dwellings^ at compe- 
tition prices, retained for them alone ; and a few of the * 
workmen in towns, taking advantage of the power of 
agglomeration, which had opened to them the gates of 
the Luxembourg for a few days, would make the 
former pay for all manufactured articles— cottons^ doth, 
ploughshares — at a price fixed by themselves; and 
you would call that justice, the love of the people ! 

The inventors of association cannot escape from the 
alternative in which I have here placed them : either 
the capital which the associated workmen would haTe 
received, and which they could only receive from Ifie 
State, would' be compromised, lost by the piindplB' 
inherent to collective undertakings; or, they m^gbt 
limit the quantity, fix the price, and thus save the 
capital and secure the profits, by condemning nine* 
tenthsr of the population to pay aD manufactured piD* 
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dace at an arbitrary price. Either an absurd specula- 
tion, the capital of which (for what reason is not 
known) would be supplied by the mass of contributors ; 
or a safe speculation, the exaggerated profits of which 
would be paid by the mass of tax-payers ; and every 
kind of industrial improvement sacrificed to mono- 
poly ; — such is the true system of association ! 

Thus, in the presence of the peasantry, whose h£e 
J8 ever a hard one ; of a great portion of the population 
of towns, living on wages &Ked by competition, — ^the 
well-being of the people (you say) would be provided 
for, by constituting the monopoly of a few large 
establishments, where the workmen have the advan- 
tage of l)dng collected 1,000 or 2,000 together? a 
new aristocracy, having for its principal title the 
-agglomeration of hands. And be it understood that 
i^bfEt I here advance is no chimera, for if you glance 
•over the list, so painful to consider, of those unfortu- 
lurte 'beings condemned to transportation, there will be 
«een, that besides many foreigners, there are workmen 
.%dlonging to establishments where men earn from 
three to ten francs a day. What will our peasantry 
say, should the truth reach them? What will our 
peasantry say, who earn their thirty sous a day, 
en learning that there has been a rebellion in Paris, 
1>ecause the woikmen there earn from three to ten 
francs a day? 

f deny then to the inventors of association tiie 
•dfle of Friends of the People. Far from being their 
tme friends, they are the flatterers of a few classes of 
woi^men, whom they made use of to intimidate the 
^govemment, and to oppress the Republic if they snc- 
eeeded. Such is the exact truth. Declaim as much 
ytm Kke, it will remain such as I have esliibited it 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

ON RECIPROdTr. 

Shovnng that cheapness could not be produced by law^ 
and that money could only safely be replaced by 
paper, as difficult to obtain as money itself. 

Here is a new reformer, blessed with more sense than 
his rivals, and who gives proof of it by judging them all 
with so rigid a severity, that we might imagine him to 
be prompted by Providence to contradict and confound 
them, and who shows so much comimon sense in his 
opinions of them, that we might well nigh be tempted 
to doubt his sincerity when he himself invents systems. 
The Commimists inspire him with disgust ; the authors 
of the system of Association make him smile ; in fact, 
they all make him feel what a sensible man must feel 
on witnessing so many puerilities ; — and then, in his 
turn, wishing to re-construct the old society, he con- 
ceives the following plan ; — 

For his part, he does not believe everything is too 
cheap, and that it is necessary for industry to be sub* 
mitted to the system of monopoly, in order to enhance 
the price of things. Far from that, he believes every 
thing is too dear, much too dear ; and in this I agree 
with him, in opposition to the advocates of association, 
so very anxious to put a check to competition. 
Although during the last 33 years of peace, under the 
influence of an extraordinary industrial activity, and of 
a profound calm, prices have diminished, it is no less 
true that a great many legitimate enjo3naients are still 
withheld from the lower classes of the population. An 
increase of cheapness, therefore, would be very desir- 
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able. But, however, we were just now with the 
enemies of cheapness ; now we are with its most 
devoted adherents. I should myself have been of 
opinion that by allowing the world's axis to revolve 
some little time longer, by permitting industry to con- 
tinue to develope itself, under the rule of continually im- 
proved laws, further progress would have been made in 
that course of cheapness which is ever extending itself. 
Not at all ; that cheapness which you were formerly 
anxious to stay in its too rapid course, must, on the 
contrary, be stimulated, and produced violently with 
our own hands ! Be it so ; let us hear and judge for 
ourselves. 

It is, therefore, quite true, says the author of the 
system of Eeciprocity, that everything is still too dear, 
and that real equality would be nearly attained if the 
price of things were lowered. Then, he adds, there is 
a second evi^ a sad complication of the first. Those 
various objects for our enjoyment which deamess 
places beyond our reach, we should be tempted to pro- 
cure by means of labour ; but then, for labour itself 
instruments must be procured ; you must have land, if 
you are an agriculturist ; a workshop, if you would be 
a mechanic, and materials, — in fact, gold, which 
represents them all ; gold, that detestable and odious 
king, more a king than those dethroned in 1830 and 
in 1848, whose nature it is to fly from those who 
seek it, insomuch that it is not obtainable when wanted. 
Such are the two real evils of society ; dearness, on the 
one hand, the difficulty of obtaining money, on the 
other. Here, again, I coincide with this reformer. 
All the material inconveniences which are felt in this 
world might be summed up in these two expressions : 
" This is too dear ;" or, " I have no money." With 
the exception of two or three bankers in Europe, there 
is not one of us to whom this has not occurred, and 
perhaps they may have said the same when speaking 
of loans. 
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How do you propose to cure tlik double evil, so well 
characterized ? By at first decreeing cheapness, and 
afterwards by abolishing money. It is quite evident 
that if a decree can at all influence the value of things, 
it is worth while having recourse to it ; and that if 
money can be abolLslied without the necessity of 
supplying its place by anything else, its habit of fleeing 
from those who seek it will be destroyed with it. 

A determined spirit soon flnds means. By decision 
of the legislative power, all revenues will be reduced, 
such, for instance, as the rent of houses and lands, the 
interest on capital, the salaries of all professions ; this 
being accomplished, a compensation will be established. 
By another decision the value of things will be dimin- 
ished in a proportionate quantity, by decreeing that no 
one shall in any transaction ask more than the most 
recent prices, with a reduction of 25 per cent, should 
the salaries liave been reduced by that amount. Every 
debtor thus becoming an auxiliary of the syatem, and 
every creditor also, for both have an interest in not 
paying more than the law obliges them to pay, there will 
be a cei'tainty of obedience. There will be a sort of 
reciprocity, — ^for salaries will have been reduced, the 
prices of iu*ticles of consumption likewise, and cl^p- 
ness will be attained without detriment to any one. I 
omit many details, in order to allgw the principal idea 
to stand forth in all its clearness. 

Next follows the process conceived with respect to 
money. Its inclination to become scarce will be cor- 
rected by suppressing it, which is a sure way c^ puttmg 
a stop to it, and its place will be supplied by means of 
a bank paper, which will neither be the note of ikt 
Bank of France, which sometimes has the fault of de- 
nying itself, nor paper money, — according to the author, 
a real bankruptcy, — nor stock indentures, anothflr 
of the most foolish inventions, according to oi^ author; 
conceived by the upholders of the funded interest 
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Tiiis new paper would be established on the following 
fibui. A large bank of exchange would be created, 
having as a security the entire produce of the country, 
and iraiiich with such a security will undoubtedly be 
safe enough. Every workman may then apply to it, 
and receive the amount of paper which he may stand 
in need a^ in an equal proportion to the discount that 
would have been allowed him at any ordinary bank. 
(This point is not quite clear in the project.) This 
paper then being current as the old money, will answer 
the workman's purpose, who by the aid of it will pro- 
cure every means of working and every means of 
eiyoymen^ will become quite a<!tive and perfectly 
happy, will be in his own person an unceasing source 
of pjraduee, and an outlet impossible to stop up. Gold, 
which, by denying itself, was an obstacle placed to the 
labour of man and his desire to consume, gold being 
suppressed, humanity will labour And consume without 
end, — will become, in fact, as happy as it can be. In 
coder to arrive at this end it wiU have been sufficient 
to suppress that sUght obstacle called gold. This 
doable phenomena (^ cheapness and the suppression of 
money accomplished, the ends which Communism and 
Socialism had proposed to themselves will be attained, 
and no one will have to utter either of those two fatal 
expressions : " This is too dear ;" or, " I have no 
money." 

It may perhaps be supposed ihat I am endeavouring, 
either by exaggerating or by Msifying these several 
s^tems, to render them unintelligible or ridiculous; 
that here and there I have* omitted some part which 
iBndered them conceivable and practicable, and the 
omission of which makes them incomplete and inad- 
misaible. I sincerely declare that such is not the case ; 
tiiat with a view to understand, to analyze them, I 
make the most conscientious efforts ; that I would 
wish to render the systems I oppose comprehensible. 
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in order the better to refute them. Indeed, a 
tion is only convincing when the system to be 
has been clearly set forth. I repeat, therefore 
do my best to understand my adversaries, and 
them to be understood. 

I maintain that, as regards cheapness, i 
means are indicated than the reduction, by dc 
all revenues, rents, and interest on capital, foil 
the proportionate reduction of every kind of d 
dise; that for the suppression of money the: 
other means indicated than that of a banls 
founded on the entire produce of the counl 
delivered by the so-called bank of exchange 
producer in proportion to his wants. 

I add, in the last place, that after these tw< 
tions, the author treats with indignation and c 
the inventors of the maximum^ and the ere 
paper-money, both ancient and modern. 

What are the grounds for his indignation ? ] 
asked. I know not ; whatever they may be, 
not mince his words.- Thus he paints the mi 
Lis system. By this means usury, banking 
sions, agio — all will be suppressed: gold an< 
now become useless, will be applied to domes 
procuring new resources of luxury, and renderi 
less costly ; the national debt will be abolishc 
will be paid off with the new paper, prudentl 
ever, — in seven or eight years, for instance \ 
expences of raising the revenue will be doi 
with, for taxes will be replaced by the produ< 
exchange bank, which will offer the simplest s 
equitable b^is for taxation ; further, the cust 
excise, foreign embf^sies and even armies wil 
suppressed, for the nations, obliged to take th 
to procure our productions and to make u 
theirs, will be indissolubly bound to us. P 
peace, and at the same time universal abundai 
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have been decreed. Every representative of the people 
who does not understand and admit these principles, 
will be declared incapable or suspected. 

None of these consequences are of my invention : 
they are all set forth and afltened by the inventor 
of reciprocal/. 

What reply would you have me make to the system 
of this reformer, the wittiest man of the day ? I really 
do not know, and never was more embarrassed in my 
life. Yet I must behave as if all men were serious, 
and offer a few very simple and incontestible remarks. 

In the first place, I do not believe that the price of 
things can be fixed arbitrarily. In this respect I am 
as full of prejudices as France was on the day after 
the maadmum. You may intrude inquisitoriaUy and 
almost miraculously into the infinite details of social 
life, — ^you may come at every transaction, all bargains, 
great and small, all salaries, even to the most insig- 
nificant stipend, — you may seize every object of worth, 
from a box of matches up to objects of the greatest 
value, — ^you may penetrate into all society, as irresistible 
nature penetrates every being, to reduce them to her 
laws; — and should you succeed, after working this 
miracle, you would have done nothing, for if the prodigy 
of reciprocity were realized, all would have lost as much 
as they have gained. When, for instance, competition 
lowers prices, we maintain that the workman has gained, 
because he procures his articles of consumption cheaper, 
while his wages, instead of being diminished, are sensibly 
increased. If, on the contrary, his pay had experienced 
a diminution, exactly proportionate to that of all articles 
of consumption, we should not say that he had gained ; 
we should say that he had suffered neither good nor 
evil. Great trouble would have been taken without 
any result. But this prodigy is announced only, not 
carried into operation. Society is harassed to no pur- 
pose ; certain valuables are seized, others are not. It 
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is even the smaller nnmber that are affected; for i 
pretence of taking the market-price as a standan 
point of departure, is in verity too simple. Every 
knows that the sale of com is accompanied by lists 
which the prices are marked ; that the price of bi 
is fixed by police regulation ; but, with -the ezcep 
of these articles, all the rest are sold without lea^ 
any trace of the price, without any role but the 
mentary and ever-changing phantasy of thousand 
purchasers. If you should desire to know wha 
passing at every moment of the day in the mind 
36,000,000 of men, unveil all their thoughts, liste 
their every word, be informed of all thdr acts, 
would not have conceived a more extravagant vs 
than that of knowing the conditions of every pure] 
and of every sale. You know, apparently, that 
registration offices have not yet succeeded in registe 
at what price any estate is sold ; — an estate, whic 
something so tangible and manifest. An estat 
publicly and legally sold in Paris for a million fit 
or a house for 500, and yet the proper author 
cannot gain precise information of the stipulated s 
and yet you pretend to know, that you may redu 
to a fixed amount, the price for which all the tape 
calico, all the shoes and hats are sold in France, 
are ignorant, besides, how values will change, so 
as you try to fix them arbitrarily. They are fiala 
You declare that such and such -^ object shal 
reduced 25 per cent., and immediately it is estiin 
at 133, that it may still find itself at the level of 
When the Convention pretended that lOOf. in assig 
were equal in value to lOOf. cash, while in fact 
were only worth lOf., — ^an article that would have 
lOf. was not sold for less than lOOf. And whe: 
remedy this, the price (^ an article was fixed, wi 
threat of the scaffold, the article disappeared, and i 
merce ceased, or became clandestine. AJQ tha 
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as absurd now as it was 50 years ago. We can no more 
r^ulate value, than we can regulate the thoughts^, 
tastes, and insatiable desires of men ; for value is only 
their exact representation or expression. But here and 
there you would be able to carry out your plan ; yoa 
would succeed^ I know, against certain individuals^ 
Bj reducing aU incomes 25 or 33 per cent, you reach 
the fund-holder and the landlord, whose incomes have 
been fixed by a regular contract for a number of years*. 
EBm, no doubt, you will reach, and him alone ; for the 
physician, the iMurister, the merchant, the manidOacturer, 
win not charge him less. It is not property that will 
be the robber, but your pretended reciprocity. 

In brief, if you succeeded you would do nothing ;: 
but yoU' win not succeed ; you fire at random on tibe 
mass, you strike a man here and another there^ you do 
not lower prices, you rob a few individuals. 

I have fdready said too much on this first means of 
securing the general h^piness ; as for l^e second, its 
singularity deserves a short notice. 

Grold disappears, bec(Hnes scarce and dear, and I will 
teH you the secret cause : it possesses a real value, and 
for this reason we have adopted it as the medium/ 
of exchange !' When I speak of gold^ it is as if I spoke 
of silver, only the latter is less guilty, because it ia lese 
valuable. Exchange is the necessary result of the divi- 
sum of labour ; for while some produce wheat, and 
otbers com or calico, the farmer must exchange hi» 
com for calico and iron, if he requires them* But 
having,, for example, only com to ofier to all those to« 
w^om he applies,, and who, at that moment, may have 
need of acmiething else, an object of acknowledged 
value has been fixed upon by general consent, with 
whiclL a man may present himself everywhere with 
the certainty of procuring anything he wants. Silver 
and gold, which possess an intrinsic value, Jiave been 
chosen, and whidL in bars are worth almost as much as 
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when coined. From this value it results that they are 
given willingly for any other real value, — a value as 
real as their own. They are withheld whenever a real 
equivalent is not offered. This is a peculiarity of all 
real value. Now, as regards your paper, I ask you one 
question, to decide the matter. Will it or will it not be 
refused ? If it is refused to none, I will have none of 
it, for it is a proof that it is good for nothing. What- 
ever is given to every one that asks it, is worthless, be 
it man or be it thing. 

How shall we procure this paper ? Will it be suffi- 
cient to go to the bank of exchange, and say, " I am a 
labourer, or I wish to be so," in order to obtain a quan- 
tity of paper ? or must we give proofs of credit, of good 
conduct, in order to justify the confidence we require? 
Will everybody, from the beggar to the capitalist, be 
permitted to demand it ? 

These questions, none of which have been solved, 
must be answered, or else the project has no foundation. 

If everybody, without distinction, is permitted to ask 
for this paper, then I agree that the problem of making 
money give up its aptitude to deny itself is solved, and 
I understand why paper has been preferred to 
metal, for with paper there is no need of looking 
so close. There may be some for everybody: it 
will be sufficient to increase the issues. In this case, 
it will be worse than the assignats ; for in 1793, it was 
only required to satisfy the wants of the government, 
and here the wants of all men must be satisfied. In 
the one case, it was necessai^y to guard against the easy 
disposition of the government, in the other, we must 
guard against the general yieldingness. Whosoever 
desires any of this new money, to consume or to pro- 
duce, will obtain it. This, I shall be told, is a calumny 
which I have invented against the system. Be it so ; 
I desire nothing better than to be assured of it. But 
then will you follow the man who has received your 
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paper, to see how he will employ it ? If you do not 
take this precaution, I have reason to be alarmed. If, 
on the contrary, you watch the man that has received 
your paper, to see the use he will put it to, you impose 
a strange sort of police Jon your bank. "No, no, will be 
the reply, you are pleased to conjure up an idle supposi- 
tion. This paper will be given only to deserving per- 
sons, — ^men who have deserved the confidence they de- 
mand." The appreciation of solvency will therefore 
precede the handing over of the paper. Be it so ; for 
it is better thus. But then it will be granted or it will 
not, and here is a refusaL Your paper will be coquet- 
t'sh in its turn, — will yield to the embrace of this man,, 
and turn away from that ! It will ape the sovereign, 
— that sovereign whom you call gold, and whom (as 
you say) men forgot to dethrone on the 24th February, 
when they dethroned the younger branch of the Bourbons. 
There is then no medium. Either a prior appreciation 
and the possibility of refusal, or a subsequent mrveUr- 
hznce ; and this is a strange police, put in the track of 
the bank-customers, with a possibility of refusal still ; 
for if the conduct of these customers is not satisfactory, 
no more paper will be granted them ; and if, at least, 
as I am inclined to fear, there should be neither one 
nor. the other, there would then be paper for every- 
body ; there would be an infinite issue, compared with 
which the issue of assignats would appear a paltry 
parsimony. In this system, I avow that we shall have 
secured an unlimited consumption, and given to all the 
productions of human labour an opening impossible to 
be filled. There is only one thing which you would 
have forgotten to secure, that is, labour ; for if men 
would have paper-money, without offering in advance 
some realized production in exchange, I fear that con- 
sumption would always precede production, or in 
other words, there would soon be nothing left to 
consume. 
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The old banks, being modelled on the eternal nature 
of things, proceeded otherwise, and it most be acknow- 
ledged that they have done good service^ by attending 
to that disposition to refiisal inherent in gold. Thsy 
did not begin bj saying to men that thej had only to 
present th^nselves to have credit opened in tikeir 
names, which a banker may do with persoois whom he 
knows, and which a collective establishmoit eannot 
permit with security ; bnt they consented to discount 
the bills which merchants or manufacturers dzew or 
accepted in favour of others to facilitate their transac- 
tions^ — bills which are to be paid in real vtalue and at 
an appointed time. They take these bilLs^ submit 
them to the examination of discount-conmutteea, fiura- 
liar with the merchants and manu&ctmera of the 
country, and advance their value for a trifiing intorot^ 
when the acceptor or drawer is known to 1^ solvent; 
and not to have been too lavish with his signature. 
Their advances are made in a paper which inapivei 
confidence. Do you know why ? Because it can at 
any time be changed into gold, that is, into a money 
which bears its value on its Baice. Were it otiiierwise^ 
bank notes would be worth, nothing. 

Thus experience teaches tiiat we mayv by £seaant- 
ing, anticipate the moment when certain piodnoe wiB 
be realised ; bnt with a certainty that tfaia pEoduce is 
not a chimera ;. with infinite precautions to moke sore 
of this &ct, and with refusals, frequent cefuflB]% m a 
consequence. Eiqierience teacher ub,. moreoveiv tint 
the advances nuide by banks, representing |iwwlu ee 
not yet realized^ cannot be made in papeiv exemft on 
condition that this paper may be converted into goli 
at any moment; or^ in other word% that it haa all the 
good and bad qualities of the metaL- 

Thus the bank of ezchai^ in qnestion is eUbmf aa 
open office, in which fre^ paper will be given to eveiT 
comer, which is an extravagant idea; or, it is a hmk 
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which, instead of discountiDg, opens credits like a 
banker, which constitutes a trade very inferior to that 
which has been adopted through experience ; bankers 
alone opening general credits, and the banks discount- 
ing only bills, and thus lending their money only on 
completed transactions. Even in this case, the pre- 
tended evil which has aroused such complaints has not 
been remedied, for, as the credits must be limited, 
refusal is certain when the credit is gone. Such a new 
bank of exchange would be either a folly, or nothing 
new, except in being a trade inferior to that already 
in existence. 

There is, however, one hypothesis, of which our author 
says nothing ; for the project is put forward without 
indicating any means of execution, always a conve- 
nient method of proceeding, and this hypothesis would 
consist in obliging every labourer, before obtaining 
credit at the bank of exchange, to deposit merchandise, 
«. c. realised produce. But then it would be a mere 
pawnbroking establishment. Such, indeed, have been 
imagined for periods of distress, but in a temporary 
manner, or else an establishment of this kind must be- 
come a general merchant, buying and selling, and cen- 
tralizing in its hands the entire commerce, which can- 
not be carried on well except by individuals. In this 
thcsre would be nothing new, nothing which is not 
already known, and disputed, and admitted at the most 
only for temporary crises. In this case, too, the new 
paper would not be given except in exchange for real- 
izeii produce. But for this gold is never refused, 
except in times of general depreciation, and then it 
is given at the reduced price indicated by circum- 
stances. It is no great favour to give money for 
work done. In ordinary banks it is given before- 
hand, by discounting. If, on the contrary, the paper 
in question were to be obtained before the produce, 
the question would still remain: What precautions 

p 
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must be taken to be sure of the producer's promise ? 
I repeat, then, either the new paper would be good 
for nothing, or be as difficult of obtainment as gold. 

Here, then, is another of the means imagined by the 
new reformers, reduced, methinks, to its real value* 
Cheapness, which would be without effect if it were 
general, for everybody would receive less and give 
less also, and which, if it were not general, would 
be robbery ; in addition, a new paper-money, either 
withheld like the old, or granted to every one, — an 
idea as foolish as that of giving sovereigns to any and 
all that might ask for them. Such is, in truth, the 
system of reciprocity. 

I suspect, however, one thing, — that they would not 
grant this paper to every comer, — not to the peasant 
or the beggar, necessarily little known to the bank of 
exchange ; that they would have the precaution to 
limit the issues, that the extravagance might be less 
enormous ; that they would grant the money in towns 
to a few of those workmen for whom the association 
was invented, to a fe\^ men of parts whose genius has 
not yet burst through the cloud, or to some bankrupt 
unlucky in his speculations. But here, too, I ask, as 
in the case of association, when will they think of the 
poor peasant, who, in Correze or Cevennes, lives on 
potatoes or chesnuts ? Will the Socialists never think 
of him ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE RIGHT TO LABOUE. 

ig that the obligation imposed on Society to find 
for those who ask it, cannot constitute a right. 

r invention remains to be examined. This is 
igular and more practical ; but here also thej do 
iceal their claims to draw upon the national trea- 
behalf of certain favourites (they are always the 
whom they make use of when they wish to over- 
le government. This invention is the right to 
— a right empowering every individual out of 

demand employment of the State. 

It ! they exclaim, you would refuse to the man 
(ks it that he may live, — to the man who, instead 
ng violently from society the bread which it has, 
has not, confines himself to the desire of securing 
le price of the subsistence which he implores ? 
'ould have him steal, or die of hunger ! Is there 
ply to a claim so well founded and so worthily 
sed ? None, assuredly, if all help was refused 
but many, many peremptory replies, if we give 

1 the support at the disposal of society. But, it 
5 urged, this is alms, — ^aJms to him who will not 
B. them, who is too proud to hold out his hand for 
and who begs for the means of earning whatever 
y receive. To this I reply, that charity was 

an offence to those whom she takes care of ; 
lis feeling of dignity is most praiseworthy, that 
r should encourage it, and furnish those who 
it with the opportunity of earning the support 
istered to them ; but that society cannot regard 

p2 
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as a right this claim which is raised against her ; for, 
in tlie first place, it is not a right ; and secondly, if it 
-were recognised as a right, society would bind itself 
to provide what was beyond its powers. I shall briefly 
demonstrate these three propositions, and show that 
under this cry of humanity there is nothing but the 
cry of factions, imitating the voice of misfortune, — that 
it is the national workshops over again. 

What is the object men propose when they unite 
into societies ? To labour beside each other, under 
mutual protection, defending each other when attacked, 
providing support when one of their members dies of 
disease or old age, teaching one another to improve by 
example ; but I do not know that their mission is to 
find work for each other. Protection, mutual support^ 
and improvement, ai*e the motives, the advantages of 
society, which men would not find in isolation, and 
which they obtain by drawing near to their fellows. 
Alone, he would fall a prey to some stronger animal, 
or would perish for want of succour, in case of sickness 
or decrepitude. Alone he would never learn anything, 
and the knowledge of one would be lost to the other. 
But every able man has the mission to labour, to seek 
employment, and I do not know that society is bound 
to provide him with it. It proitects himin tike exercise 
of the employment he has found ; it may teach him to be 
a better workman ; but to seek work for him, to create 
it artificially, seems to me beyond its obligations and 
its ability. It would be better and more humane, I 
may be told, to go thus far, and to secure at all tixnee^ 
and for all men, the means of working. Do you mean 
that society should act like register-offices for senrants 
out of place, or houses-of-call for men out of employ ? 
I understand you. But these associations promise 
their good wiU only. Why do they not promise mofe ? 
Because they can do no more. Just so is it wUh 
society. 
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A few reflections will convince us of this. When 
does labour fail ? In certain accidental cases, — in 
periods of dulness. Generally a man succeeds in finding 
employment when he sincerely desires to work. In 
rural occupations, the alternations of extreme activity 
and complete inactivity never occur. You will never 
see one or two-hundred thousand suddenly turned off 
the soiL Yet, at the very gates of our cities, the 
market gardener, who toils to procure refined enjoyments 
for the rich, suffers as well as the rest from a commercial 
crisis. But in agriculture there are no crises origi- 
nating in excessive production, and it is very rare for 
a strong man, who has the use of his limbs, not to find 
a farm where he may employ them. With manufactures 
it IS otherwise. There, for a time, hands Avill be want- 
ing, there will be a struggle for them, and they will be 
paid high prices ; then excessive production having 
glutted the market, the works will be suddenly stopped, 
production will cease, and if the workman has not been 
saving, he will be deprived of necessaries and reduced 
to the cruellest extremities. These are the cases when 
labour reaUy fails, and the only ones which we have 
to consider. It must be so, for were stagnation the 
ordinary condition of society, it would soon perish. 
K there were habitually a number of men out of 
employ, it must be dissolved. This would be the case 
of that invasion of the society of which I have spoken 
above, and which is a mere fable ; for ordinarily there 
is non-appropriated land for whoever desires it, 
^propriated land cheaper than it was formerly, and 
excellent instruments of labour at a lower price than 
at any previous period. In a word, with certain ex- 
ceptions, there is work prepared for everybody that 
asks it ; I do not, however, mean to say that all who 
ask for places will obtain them. I am not thinking of 
them, although they are very strong partisans of the 
right to labour. But I assert, as an undeniable fact. 
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that labour never fails, except accidentallj, — only in 
cases of stagnation, and these stagnations occur, not in 
the country but in towns, not in agriculture but in 
manufactures. 

What is the meaning of the accidental fact occurring 
in manufactures, termed a stagnation ? It means that, 
at that particular moment, society has no need of iron, 
machines, calico, cloth, silk, cashmere shawls, &c. 
because there has been over-production. Well then, 
would you have the State become, for that brief space, 
a cotton-spinner, or an iron-master ? Yes, or no ? 
For in that lies the whole question. 

I can understand Communism, where the State carries 
on all trades at once. But, setting aside Communism, can 
you imagine the State making shoes and hats, nails and 
bonnets ? Should it do so habitually or accidentally ? 
If habitually, it would be against nature ; for, besides 
doing what is unsuited to its vocation, and what it can- 
not know how to do, it would create the most formidable 
competition to private industry, and would either ruin 
or be ruined by it. Accidentally, the case would be still 
worse. Can you picture the State suddenly erecting 
factories of every kind, and endeavouring, for a year or 
two, to carry on all trades at once, only to abandon them 
afterwards. 

Besides acquitting itself extremely ill, through the 
unyieldingness of its nature and the insufficiency of its 
knowledge, it would create a competition against in- 
dustry more dangerous than that opposed to it by 
manufacturing constantly and permanently. It would, 
in truth, counteract the only good arising from these 
periods of stagnation, which is, by suspending prodac- 
tion, the clearing the markets of the glut by which 
they were encumbered. The stagnation was a sign 
that production ought to cease, because it had been ex- 
cessive, and yet it would continue by the hands of the 
State, unskilfully, dearly, and unseasonably. The 
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remedy, therefore, would be not only bad, but misplaced 
to the highest degree. 

I may be told that I am contending against an ex- 
aggeration of the idea, not against the idea itself, in all 
its correctness and justice. We do not wish the State 
to become an ironmonger, a silk weaver, or an uphol- 
sterer ; but when it has in its agricultural colonies in 
Britanny or in Algeria, and leveUings or embankments 
to be made in different parts of the territory, it will have 
fulfilled its obligations. To that I shall reply, either 
you are not speaking seriously, or you speak without 
having consulted the national workshops. What ! 
after recognising the right, you are to be satisfied in 
this manner ! Earthworks, — ^they have never been re- 
fused, and, with'a little foresight, the State would never 
be without them. But would you give a pick-axe to 
a man accustomed to handle the shuttlQ or the graver ? 
This they wiU teU you is cruelty ; and so indeed it is. 
Those who are honest, if they endeavour to handle the 
pick or the spade, soon have their hands blistered and 
blood-stained, their backs are broken, they feel ill, and 
are spent ; and if the labour is given by the piece, as 
they tried to do in the latter days of the existence of 
the national workshops, they hardly earned a morsel of 
bread, while at their side an excavator by trade could 
earn his eight or ten francs per day. Then what 
happens ? A feeling of humanity seizes the overseers, 
they pay these workmen for doing nothing, and those 
alms, which they so proudly rejected under their lawful 
name, they procure by a lie. Instead of alms, it is a 
fraud. Is it less dishonourable, then, to receive alms 
from the State, than to commit a breach of faith — that 
is, to receive pay for work they have not performed ? 
This is not all. I am speaking of earthworks at Paris ; 
but offer them in Britanny or in the Landes, and you will 
see whether they will be accepted. The workmen will 
take up arms rather than leave Paris ; and this is no 
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idle supposition of mine. The melancholy afGedr of 
June took place close upon the news of the forced de» 
parture of the labourers in the national workshops. 

Rights either exist or they do not : if they do, they 
carry with them all their consequences. If the work- 
man has a right to demand work of the State, that work 
should be conformable to his habits, his mode of life, 
and his talents — a work which does not wear him 
away and unfit him for his trade — a work which does 
not compel him to go into exile, and separate him&om 
his family, which does not make his wife a widow and 
his children orphans. When he applies to the State, 
he must find a factory, a forge, a loom, a shop, &c,. 
ready to receive him. Either the right is not, or it 
carries with it all its consequences ; for, I repeat, to 
put a pick-axe into the hands of a silk- weaver, is not 
the accomplishment of a right, but an act of cruelty. If 
he takes it, he lays it aside, makes no use of it, and 
cheats the State. You put yourself in the unhappy 
alternative either of being cruel or of making the work- 
man a dishonest man. I do not understand a right with 
such results. 

Further, if there is a right, it exists at every mo- 
ment, yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, in summer and 
in winter, not when it shall please you to declare it in 
vigour, but when it pleases the workman to appeal to 
it. Well, then, how would you act if a party of work- 
men should choose to leave their employer, because he 
does not pay them to their liking, or because he re- 
quires certain conditions not to their taste, and they 
come and ask you for work ? You would then be ^ 
imavoidable accomplices in every kind of grievance^ 
and of every violence employed against their masters 
to force them to raise their wages. If the right is a 
real right, not a mere flattery embodied in a law, to he 
thought no more of afterwards, but a right seriously 
recognised and effectually accorded, you would furnish 
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all workmen with the means of ruining industry bj the 
iSM^tious increase of wages. Is this, too, an idle sup- 
position ? Let the national workshops once more fur- 
nish a reply. Many manufacturers in Paris had orders 
which they could not execute, because their workmen 
would not work for them. The minister of war had 
urgent need of certain portions of equipments, and he 
could not complete them until very late, because of the 
national workshops, which provided paid holidays for 
the idle and discontented workmen. But, say you, 
we shall be able to distinguish whether the right in- 
voked is serious or not What ! is that the character 
of a real right ? When the liberty of the person or of 
the press is at stake, does it depend upon the Govern- 
ment to say — I grant it you to-day, I refuse it to-mor- 
row ? It may be so imder military law, but under 
such a law rights are unknown. In ordinary times, 
do. men allow the law to depend upon the decision of 
the Government, which would be authorized in say- 
ing — you may exercise the right to-day but not to- 
morrow, or else, to-morrow and not to-day ? 

And whence arises this unhappy contradiction be- 
tween the principle you lay down and its application ? 
In your abuse of a word, to give things a false and 
forced character ; in your calling that a right which is 
no, right, or in your presuming to convert into a positive 
obligation what is and must remain a simple act of good 
will on the part of Government. I have no wish to 
jest in so serious a matter ; but as there is no line 
drawn between workmen, and as we cannot pretend 
that the right exists for one class and not for another — 
for if these were class-rights, we should immediately 
have a strange kind of aristocracy — I will tell you that 
a right to labour exists for doctors without patients, 
barristers without briefs, lawyers without clients, and 
authors without readers, just as it dop for the work- 
man ; I will tell you that the right exists or it does 
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not, and you must find employment for all or for none. 
Prepare, then, places for workers in thought (as they 
style themselves) ; and if the right to labour is a real 
right, resign your places, or share them with these 
people ; for, I repeat, the right of individual liberty, 
the right of the liberty of the press, is i)ositive, and for 
the use of all. Why should the right to labour be an 
exceptional privilege for a single class of workmen. 

To this you can make but one reasonable reply, and 
I hasten to accept it as a good one — " You cann«t do 
what is required of you ; you cannot give places to all 
who ask them ; you cannot bring into the Government 
an ironmonger, a linen-draper, an upholsterer, a house- 
painter, any more than you can have a coUection of 
employments always ready for whoever may require 
them : to imagine this would be mere folly ; in a word, 
no one, not even the State, is bound to do Impossibili- 
ties ; and, consequently, there is no positive obligation, 
but only an agreement, a necessity to do the best you 
can." Where will that lead us ? To say that there is 
reason, not to proclaim a right, but seriously to invoke 
the benevolence of the State, and impose on it the duty 
of assisting workmen out of employ: — ^by speaking 
thus, all becomes true and simple, all dangers cease, 
all the abuses which factions might make from an in- 
considerate declaration vanish away. The State does 
not bind itself to attempt what is impossible ; but its 
duty being to console the afflicted, it has a right to 
distinguish between real and assumed distress, between 
misfortunes deserving the support of the country and a 
factitious woe. It is no longer in the presence of a 
right, but of suffering humanity, to whom it owes aU, 
except impossibilities — all, except a violation of the 
principles upon which society is founded. It is not 
alms that we offer, but benevolence, which is never an 
insult when ofilfeed by one who is almost as far above 
us as Providence himself — that is, by the State. 
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This being established, the State can devise means 
for relieving these cruel stagnations. It cannot do all 
that may be required of it, but, with foresight, it can do 
much ; for the State has defensive w^ls to erect, 
engines and ships to build, cordage, guns, sabres, can- 
non, carriages, harness, shoes, cloth, sails, to make, 
palaces and churches to construct ; and a skilful go- 
vernment, which should reserve its public works until 
these times of distress ; which, for certain fabrics, such 
as engines, arms, carriages, cloths, &c., should have 
establishments, capable of being extended or restricted 
at will ; which should have its plans prepared for the 
palaces or fortresses to be erected, and keep them ready 
for those seasons when private industry was checked ; 
which should thus collect in the general market all 
unoccupied hands, as certain speculators buy depreciated 
stock ; — which with this administrative foresight should 
combine financial foresight, and keep its floating debt 
free and unentangled, so as to find money when others 
had none, — a government, which should undertake all 
these difficult but not impossible cares, would succeed 
in greatly diminishing the evil, though it might fail in 
removing it altogether. For if the State should weave 
cloth for the army, or sails for the navy, if it should 
even turn its thoughts to the decoration of the ceilings 
of the picture gallery of the Louvre, it would not, 
however, have to order jeweller's work and cashmere 
shawls ; it could not provide for all, and as regards a 
certain class of workmen, there would always remain 
beneficence, nobly offered and worthily accepted. It 
could never accomplish that positive duty of giving, at 
the call of every one who should present himself, a task 
conformable to the profession of the suitor, from a lock, 
a watch, or a yard of lace, to a place on the bench or 
in the treasury. This pretended right, carrying im- 
possibility on its face, is only a pretiort invented by 
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factions to have the means of raising for their own 
advantage armies paid by the public money. 

Let it be pretended no longer that we would have 
the man out of work die of hunger ; for I reply, we 
would feed the man out of employ, without, however, 
giving him wages equal to those of his prosperous 
days, — not wages to be received without labour, or 
which will permit him to excite the labouring classes 
to revolt. No State could support a burden of this 
kind, and should not think of attempting it; for by 
according it, it would commit suicide, and be guilty of 
treason against society. That cry of humanity, which 
some affect to raise when they speak of the right to 
labour, is a feigned cry, imitating the accents of dis- 
tress, but in reality betraying the voice of faction. 

Such is the soundness of the third and last system 
invented by the Socialists. We see that it is on a par 
with Association and Redprodtfj, But there is a con- 
clusion to be drawn from all this, which shall be the 
subject of the last chapter of this book. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON THE GENERAL CHARACTER OP THE SOCIALISTS. 

Showing that the Socialists in reality attdck property as 
much as the Communists, and only concern themselves 
about that small section of the people which is «rf- 
lected in tovms. 

Let us resume what has preceded. 

The Socialists, wishing to distinguish themselves 
from the Communists, considering even the title of 
Communist an insult, have invented three things :— 
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Association, 
Reciprocity, 
The Right to Labour. 

Associationy which consists in gathering together 
certain chisses of workmen to speculate with a capital 
furnished by the State, or formed by their savings, in 
order to preserve the profits of the master, and of 
keeping up the prices which competition tends con- 
tinually to lower ; 

RedprocUyy which, pursuing a contrary aim, de- 
cides for cheapness, commands it by an arbitrary de- 
duction from all value, substitutes for coined money 
paper to be issued by a bank of exchange, — the advan- 
tage of which consists in its being always accessible, 
and of never requiring usurious interest like gold and 
silver ; 

Lastly, the Right to Labour ^ which assumes to put an 
end to all distress, by securing inmiediate employment 
for every man out of work. 

I have proved that the first of these systems provided 
a few privileged workmen with the means of speculating 
at the expense of all the rest, if the State was com- 
pelled to furnish the capital ; and exposed them to ruin, 
if the capital was formed of their own savings ; that it 
suppressed in industry the only true principle of action, 
that is, private interest ; that it introduced anarchy, and 
that it could esci^ ruin only by creating a monopoly 
for the benefit of certain industries by the suppression 
of competition ; and, finally, supposing it practicable, 
that it had in view only certain classes of workmen, 
▼iz., those collected in great factories, &c. 

I have proved that the second of these systems, con- 
tradictory to the first, aiming at deamess instead of 
cheapness, was eqtially chimerical ; for if it succeeded 
nothing would have been done, everybody having lost 
as much as he had gained;— but it could not succeed, 
because values are by their very nature intangible, 
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that some could be got and not others ; and that thus 
the small number on whom it had been practised would 
have been robbed ; that the new paper, substituted for 
coined money, would either be given to every one who 
asked for it, and then would be worthless ; or, if it was 
given with secure precaution, it would be as inacces- 
sible as money itself ; and, finally, that if this system 
were put into operation it would not aid any more than 
the present the great body of workmen, particularly 
the peasantry, necessarily unknown to this paper-giving 
bank. 

As for the third system, I have proved that the State 
could not recognise a right which it would be unable to 
satisfy, whose exercise would be open at some time and 
not at another, in vocable by this class and not by that; 
that to proclaim a formal right was to create in certain 
great cities indissoluble national workshops, constita- 
tionally authorized to revolt, whenever it was desirable 
to dissolve them ; that the State could give abundant 
support, but could not do more ; and finally, that this 
invention, like the other two, had in view only some 
agglomerations of workmen, and them only. 

The first characteristic of these three systems is their 
mutual contradictions ; for one associates the workmen 
to contend against cheapness, the other would produce 
this cheapness by law ; the last, excluding the others, 
and going straight to the mark, desires that the State 
should pay so much a day to the man who has not 
worked, or does not find work to his taste. The 
second characteristic of these systems is their being 
chimerical, unnatural, and impracticable ; for it will 
be agreed, that to associate together weavers, smiths^ 
mechanics, miners, &c., to associate these associatioos 
with one another, and then nations themselves ; that to 
^x. by law the value of things, and to create a paper 
money capital alike to all ; or lastly, that to keep con- 
stantly open, on account of the State, workshops for the 
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manufacture of silk goods, shawls, jewellery, needles, 
&c., is quite on a par with Communism. The third 
characteristic of these systems is their violation of pro- 
perty (in this resembling Communism); for to take 
foundries, iron-works, and mines, and give them to 
the associations, which could only be done by paying 
for them with stock depreciated by the enormous issue, 
to reduce at pleasure all values, to take off a part of the 
rents and the interests of capital, to maintain, at the 
expense of the tax-payers, national workshops com- 
peting with private ones, on the one hand arbitrarily to 
raise prices, on the other to lower them, — is attacking 
property in a thousand ways, all equally cruel, and 
destroying it, instead of frankly abolishing Communism. 
The fourth characteristic, is that they do nothing for 
the people at large, that they have in view a few work- 
men collected in towns; and the fifth and last cha- 
racteristic, is their constantly having recourse to one 
common being, charged with the task of providing for 
every expense, every invention, every whim, — to the 
treasury of the State, that is, to everybody's treasury, 
the poor man's more than the rich man's ; for the rich, 
however severely they may be taxed, produce little, 
because they are not numerous, — so little that their 
entire ruin would not enrich the budget. 

The welfare of all with the means of all is evidently 
not to be found in either of these systems. 

From all that has preceded, it follows that the 
Socialists, with all their pretence of separation from 
the Communists, no less violate the principle of pro- 
perty, are only more inconsistent and less sincere, and 
have in view not the most suffering, but the most rest- 
less, the most excitable part of the people ; and that 
among them, the only persons who do anything serious 
for the party they are looking to, are the men who pro- 
pose to pay them so much a day, as Robespierre had 
imagined, in order to have them at their disposal. The 
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Communists are pure Utopians ; the Socialists ckim s 
more practical character, and they would not justify 
this claim, in my opinion, by confessing their factious 
designs ; for in no other way can I define their plan 
of paying so much a day for doing nothing to a hun- 
dred thousand workmen at Paris, five or six thousand 
at Rouen, and a proportionate number at Lille, Lyons, 
and Marseilles. 

Whether they are Utopians or factious, this is my 
way of defining those philosophers who, to avoid being 
called Communists^ have invented the name of Socialists. 
I beg their pardon for this definition, and I hope they 
will believe, that in my judgment of their systems, 
there is not the least rancour against their persons, but 
an invincible dislike for a proud, barren, and agitating 
unreason. 
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ON TAXATION. 



BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

ON THE MANNER OF REACHING PROPERTY BY TAXATION. 

Shotcing that it is untrue that the main object of 
Governments, in every age, was to relieve one class 
at the expense of another, and thai their chief end 
was to take money where it could be found easiest, 

I SHOULD not treat of my subject fully if I did not 
examine that part of the public charges which property 
ought to support ; for the most adroit enemies of pro- 
perty look to taxation for the success of their views. For 
the present, say they, we shall respect the actual distri- 
bution of property, seeing that the existing generation 
is not sufficiently enlightened to be able to give a com- 
plete solution of social questions ; but in the meanwhile 
the rich shall pay. We may, therefore, incur popular 
expense, and abolish unpopular taxes ; the rich shall 
pay. Be it so, I reply, if it is just. But setting 
justice aside, I will add — ^Be it so, if the rich can pay. 
There is no subject on which the scientific economy 
of the day is more short-sighted, more mistaken, than 

Q 
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in matters of taxation. Men think, for instance, that 
hitherto governments have only thought of crushing 
the poor, relieving the rich, and imposing on the one the 
charges withdrawn from the other. This is the com- 
mon belief with regard to all governments, ancient or 
modern. It is a false one, however, even as regards 
those previous to 1789, the period when the noble 
principle of a strict equality in the eyes of the law was 
introduced for the first time into our social system. 
Although there had been enormous abuses, which the 
revolution of '89 had the honour of abolishing, an 
honour which that of 1848 had not, solely because it 
came afterwards, although there were classes emanci- 
pated or burdened with certain taxes ; although there 
were unjustifiable exceptions, all to the advantage of a 
few privileged persons ; nevertheless, except those 
prejudices of the time, now displaced by prejudices of 
another kind, and not less dangerous, it is untrue that 
Sully, Colbert, Turgot, and many other less famous 
ministers, thought only of crushing the poor man. 
This supposition is quite erroneous. Some from 
humanity, others fit)m prudence, thought of one thing 
only, to spare the greatest number, and to relieve their 
sufferings, for all distress avoided leaves a resoui'ce for 
fresh taxes. Besides the nobility and the clergy, who 
were protected by their privileges, there were rich men 
whom no privilege shielded, and whom they would 
have been very happy to get at. These great ministers 
had only one object in view ; to discover the imposts 
the least burdensome, the least injurious to production, 
and to deal tenderly with the country, if it was only to 
derive more from it. We must not despise tiieir 
knowledge, and think that in taxation everything has 
to be done over again, and that thus you would recom- 
pense the poor for their poverty, and punish the rich 
for their wealth. Not so ; but we shall disturb social 
order, and make the poor man poorer; for he is-always 
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the moat ill-treated in revolutions. Of this tiie last 
eight months are a proof. 

I shall proceed to inquire briefly in what just and 
well-adopted taxation exists ; and luckily we shall find 
here, as elsewhere, that justice and ability are identic 
cal, and that to violate property, either indirectly by 
taxation, or directly by aU kinds of Communism, is not 
more productive. Disturbance, failure of credit^ and 
distress, are the sure results of enterprises of this 
nature. 



CHAPTER IL 

ON THE PRTNCrPJLE OF TAXATIOOT. 

Showing that Taxation should reach every kind cf 
revenue^ whether arising from property or labour. 

We must first establish the true principles of justice 
with regard to taxation, and then inquire what the 
finance of all ages teaches us in relation to the taxes 
the lightest to be borne, the easiest to be raised^ and 
the least injurious to production. 

Justice in taxation originates in a well-defined 
impost. In society there does not exist one skiglo 
kind of labour, such as cultivating the earth, weaving 
calico, building houses, or, in a word, in feeding; 
clothing, or lodging man. There is another no less 
indispensable, which consists in protecting the joiner^ 
the husbandman, the manufacturer, and the builder. 
The soldier who bears arms, the magistrate who 
judges, the minister who presides over the organi- 
sation of all these sciences, labour as usefully as ha 
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who raises com, improves cotton-yam, or builds houses. 
As the husbandman provides corn for the weaver, and 
vice versdy both of them ought to plough and to 
weave for him who mounts guard, appHes the laws, or 
administers them. They owe him a portion of their 
labour in exchange for the work he has done for them. 
The money paid in taxes, which are their means of 
procuring for themselves, food, clothing, and lodging, 
is that equivalent due to those who are devoted to a 
different pursuit, but one quite as necessary and pro- 
ductive. 

Now in what proportion should the husbandman, the 
weaver, the bricklayer, or the banker, pay the tax in- 
tended to remunerate the labour of those who bear 
arms, judge, administer, and govern for them ? At 
first glance we might say, why should one pay more 
than the other ? One labours and produces corn ; the 
other is an engineer, and produces machines ; one earns 
two francs a-day, the other six ; so much the better for 
the latter. If he is more skilful and earns more, it is 
not a reason why he should pay more taxes. But then 
the merchant, whose daily returns may sometimes be 
reckoned by hundreds, and the banker's by thousands, 
may say. So much the better for me if I gain more ; it 
is the advantage of my natural genius to know how to 
carry on a lucrative business. Listen to the true and 
positive answer to these reasoners. 

While the soldier in the field, and the judge on the 
bench, protect in the same day the labour of all, — ^the 
labour represented in one case by two francs, in another 
by six, in a third by a hundred, in a fourth by a thou- 
sand, — they have shielded the first from a loss of two 
francs, the second of six, the third of one hundred, and 
the fourth of one thousand, by preventing the injury 
that an invasion, a tumult, a fraud might have caused 
them. Remuneration must be proportionate to the ser- 
Tices received. Besides its justice, it is a necessity ; 
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for if each one payed alike, you must take a share of 
his profits from him who earns but two francs, so that 
the poor wretch would be reduced to nothing. There 
is then as much consistency as justice in acting thus, 
and both are blended in one sole consideration, which 
is reason itself. 

Taxation must, therefore, be proportionate to each 
one's means ; and by mean^, we must understand not 
only what each man earns, but what he possesses. 
Thus the individual, protected in his labour by him who 
mounts guard, or judges, or governs, is protected i^ot 
only in his personal kbour, but in the accumulated 
labour of his parents, converted into land, houses, or 
furniture. All that represents, say an income of ten, 
twenty, or a hundred francs a-day. This is preserved 
for him, and he must pay some remuneration for the 
protection of wealth previously acquired, as well as for 
that acquired every day. Taxation, then, must be 
according to the income from his wealth, whether be- 
queathed or acquired. This is what is meant by the 
proportionality of taxation. 

But in like manner, as you owe one part of the tax 
for the property you possess, and the social protection 
guaranteed to you, so you owe another for your labour, 
in proportion to the profits of that labour. Any plan 
for exempting labour would be as unreasonable as ex- 
empting property. All that is placed under the social 
protection owes a proportionate return. If you save me 
daily ten francs of my income, or ten francs of my wages, 
I owe you a remuneration in proportion to those ten 
francs. The principle, as in an insurance company, is, 
to pay the risk in proportion to the value guaranteed, 
whatever may be the nature of that value. The argu- 
ment which some might endeavour to oppose to this 
truth, would be, that property is wealth, and labour 
poverty ; and in that case there would be an apparent 
reason, founded on the interest which poverty inspires^ 
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and the little fayofor inspired by wealth. But the 
allegation is utterly Mae, and, therefore, die interest 
unseasonably inspired, perishes with the allegation. 

K there is a rich property, there is also a poor pro- 
perty ; and if there is a poor labour, there is also a ridi 
labour. For instance : here is a wretched peasant who, 
by toiling all his life, has acquired an acre of land, 
yHiich, by dint of labour, returns him two or three 
hundred francs, and on it he lives to the close of his 
days. This is poor property, and perhaps the most 
general. Here is an old servant, or an aged clerk, 
modestly ending their lives with an income formed by 
l^eir savings. That also is poor property, as general 
as the former. I will neict adduce the case of a mer- 
chant, a barrister, a physician, or a banker, earning 
their twenty, thirty, or a hundred thousand francs 
a-year, and sometimes a million. That is rich labour, 
and labour by no means rare, except the last, which is 
seldom met with. And you would tax him, whom the 
protection of society secures in the enjoyment of the 
three or four hundred francs composing the mainten- 
ance of his old age, that you may exempt him who is 
indebted to the same protection for the means of earning 
ten, twenty, thirty, or a himdred thousand francs 
a-year ! In taxing property and labour, we look not 
more to wealth than poverty. We look to both, be- 
cause there is a poor property as well as a rich labour. 
The observation of facts thus accords with justice, in 
establishing, that every man is indebted to society, 
whatever it may be that is guaranteed, — ^be it wealth 
acquired formerly, or wealth acquired recently, be it 
old labour or new ; that the tax should fall on every 
kind of income without exception, for all are indebted 
to society for the means of production, whatever may 
be their nature and their origin. 

Every exemption from taxation is therefore an ih- 
justice. The exemption formerly aooorded to ^ 
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nobility and clergy, although not unjust at the beginning, 
became so in time. As the object of the first contribu- 
tions was to maintain soldiers, it was natural that the 
barons who served in person should not pay the tax. They 
paid it in kind. But when nobility became a mere title, 
this exemption had degenerated into a privilege with- 
out a motive, and, consequently, without justice. As 
for the clergy, the land was their wages, and hence 
might naturally be considered exempt from public 
charges. In time, this form of wages, having exceeded 
all moderation, having become an obstacle to all proper 
cultivation, the land and the exemption from taxation 
disappeared in 1789. From that year, the principle that 
every one without exception shall pay taxes according 
to what he earns or possesses, has been 'acknowledged 
as the true principle which the revolution of '89 in- 
augurated. We can add nothing but a new iniquity, 
as great as that abolished in '89 ; — this would be ex- 
empting labour to attack property, or to attack it by 
exorbitant proportions. This will be the subject of 
the following chapters. 



CHAPTER in. 

ON THE ASSESaSIENT OF TAXATION, 

Showing that Taxation should be proportional, not 
progressive. 

I HAVE sho^Ti that every man ought to contribute to 
the public expenses, not equally, but proportionally — 
in proportion to what he earns or possesses, by a 
very natural reason, that we must contribute to the 
charges of social protection according to the quantity 
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of goods protected. Thus, for instance, if we suppose 
France gives 12 milliards (billions) of gross produce, 
and that 1,200 millions are required for the public 
expenses, it would follow that every one would owe 
the state one-tenth of his revenues of every kind. The 
man with 1,000 francs of income, whether from labour, 
or from land, or from the funds, would owe 100 francs; 
the man with 10,000 francs, no matter from what 
source they arise, will owe one-tenth also, or 1,000 
francs. So, the man with an income of 100,000 francs, 
will owe 10,000. One would pay a hundred times, 
and the other ten times more, because the social pro- 
tection had guaranteed to the one, a hundred times, 
and to the other, ten times more. Reverting to the com- 
parison between society and an insurance office (the 
truest and most complete that can be employed) I say, 
that we ought to pay the risk in proportion to the 
amount of property insured. If we insure a house 
with a 100,000 francs, at a premium of 1 per cent., we 
shall owe the company 1,000 francs; if the house is 
insured at a million, we shall owe 10,000 francs. 
These things are so plain, that they require no discus- 
sion. 

But the limit of justice being attained, certain 
financiers of the day cannot stop here. They 
would go further, and they declare that taxation ought 
to be progressive; that is, instead of the proportion 
being 1-lOth for all, it should be, for instance, l-5th 
for one, l-3rd for another. Thus, the man with 1,000, 
francs a year would pay his tenth, or 100, — another, 
with 10,000 francs, would pay l-5th, or 2,000 in- 
stead of 1,000,— another with 100,000 would pay 
33,000 francs, instead of 10,000 — ^which would double 
the proportion of one, and more than triple that of the 
other. This is what is meant by progressive taxa- 
tion, where instead of proportioning the impost to 
the extent of the revenue, and following a constant 
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ratio, it is doubled and tripled, and so on, according 
to the increase of the said revenue ; just as a trades- 
man might say, as some wealthy foreigner enters his 
shop, this gentleman is rich, he shall pay more. In 
p^tty matters such as these, we may smile at the inten- 
tion of exacting a higher price for the same articles, 
as these wealthy foreigners buy or not as pleases them, 
and as the evil is voluntary, it cannot spread very 
widely. What would you say if these purchasers 
were forced to buy, and were not free to decline ? 

Suppose that you bought lOOlbs of sugar of a grocer, 
it is clear you would pay for lOOlbs, and that if 
you bought l,0001b8 you would pay for a 1,000. 
Would you think it natural, if you had to pay dearer 
per pound if you took a 1,000 than if you took 100? 
In general it is the reverse, for the grocer takes into 
account the increase of profits you procure him. But 
here it is very different ; the more you buy, the dearer 
you pay. If you apply to a railway-carrier and desire 
him to forward you 1,000 or 100,000 tons of merchan- 
dize, you would pay for 1,000 or 100,000, and generally 
somewhat less per ton, the more that is carried, because 
the expenses diminish rather than increase with the 
quantity. If you were a shareholder in a company, and an 
extraordinary call were made for ten francs per shar^ 
you would pay ten francs on each, whether you had ten 
or 1,000. What would you say if your were required to 
pay twenty francs a share, instead often, simply because 
you held 1,000? You would think it an absurd claim. 
Mid would not listen for a moment to the proposer of 
bhe scheme. Now what is society but a great com- 
[>any, in which every one holds more or fewer shares, 
uid in which it is fair that each man should pay in pro- 
portion to the number he possesses. It would be as 
unjust to pay a greater advance when you have few 
shares, as to pay less when you have many. There 
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must be the same rule, neither more nor leas, for ail ; 
otherwise, society would fall into confusion. 

What is the consideration on which this scale of 
making one man pay 1-lOth, another l-r5tJi, another 
l-3rd of his income, has been founded ? It is this : The 
first has not enough to live upon, the second has enough, 
and the third has too much. I understand your mean- 
ing. This man has an income of 10,000 or even 
100,000 francs, instead of 1,000, and he shall pay ten 
times more because he is one hundred times richer. But 
why then say, If he is ten times richer he shall pay, not 
ten times, but twenty tinges more ; and if he is 100 
times richer, instead of paying 100 times more, he 
shall pay 300 or 400 times more. Why say this? 
Here is the reason : — 

When you adopt the proportion of 1-lOth for aD, 
the possessor of 1,000 francs income, having paid 100, 
will have 900 left. The man with 10,000, after paying 
1,000, will have 9,000 left; and he with 100,000, 
having paid 10,000, will still receive 90,000. Now, 
you say of the second : 9,000 francs are quite enon^ 
to live upon, particularly when you look at the num 
with only 900. You say of the third : 90,000 francs 
income ! it is exorbitant, compared with 9,000, and 
still more so when compared with 900. We can, 
therefore, take more from the second, and still more 
from the third. In consequence, we will require 
l-5th from the one, and he will have 8,000 francs to 
live upon, which is quite enough ; and from the other, 
l-3rd, and there will remain, for Ids living, 66,000 
francs, which is not only enough, but too mufih. 
What! 66,000 francs, when the first has only 900, 
and yet he complains ! 

I challenge you to find any other reasoning thaa 
that, and it shows, that your only rule of aasessiiiait 
is the judgment you are pleased to form on wealth; 
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that you are establishing a real Agrarian law, partition- 
ing fortunes, taking frcan one to give to another ; in a 
iv'ord, you have laid violent hands upon property. 

Carry out your scheme, your new rule, which is 
siniply this : — This sum is not enough to keep body and 
iDul together, this is just sufficient, this is too much. 
Dany it out, and see where it will lead you ; very far 
>ff indeed. You have adopted the limit of 1-lOth for 
>ne, l-5th for another, l-3rd for another ; and the one 
p^ll then have 900 francs out of 1,000; the second, 
JjOOO out of 10,000; and the third, 66,000 out of 
100,000 francs. But why this limit ? By the side of 
I man with only 900, there is one with 8,000, and a 
;hird with 66,000 ! But 8,000 is too much if we look 
It the man with 900, and 66,000 is beyond all reason. 
Why should there not be another proportion ; why not 
I -3rd for the second, and ^ for the third ? Thus one 
man having always his 900 francs, the other would 
[wreserve 6,000 out of 10,000, and the third 50,000 out 
jf 100,000. Who would dare to say that they were to 
l>e pitied, the one with his 6,000, the other with his 
50,000 ? But looking at these things in the light of 
brue humanity, you would not have done enough. To 
^ thoroughly human you must have another progres- 
saon, and we should proceed from 2-3rds for the 
second, which would leave him 3,300 francs ; to J for the 
kfaird, which would leave him 25,000 : and even then 
we should be very indulgent towards wealth, for after 
all, there would still be one man with 25,000 to live 
upon, by the side of another with only 3,300, and of a 
third who had only 900. 

I beg you to remark, that if you would be consis- 
tent, and raise the progression constantly — and it 
would be but fair, — ^it would be useless to be rich ; for 
by continuing in this way, advancing from f to 4-5ths, 
to 5-6ths, to 6-7ths, to 7-8ths, to 8-9ths, to 9-lOths, it 
would be almost useless to have 1.50,000 francs instead 
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of 100,000 francs of income; for the proportion of 
4-5ths would leave only 30,000, instead of 25,000. It 
would be useless to have 200,()00 instead of 150,000; 
for the proportion of 5-6ths would leave only 33,000, 
instead of 30,000. It would be useless to have 250,000 
instead of 200,000 ; for the proportion of 6-7 ths would 
leave only 35,700, instead of 33,000. At last it would 
be dangerous to be rich ; for by such a progression the 
owner of an income of a million would have only a net 
amount of 10,000 francs to live upon. And it can be 
shown, that by applying a continual increasing ratio^ 
the rich man would have less than his poorer neigh- 
bour, and the last term would be — nothing f 

But I may be charged with exaggeration. The pro- 
position may be carried out to a certain extent, but not 
so far as I have done; and, in fact, in no system of 
progressive taxation, has the proportion of 50 per 
cent., or one-half, been exceeded. But why stop there, 
I would ask ? Because you are moderate. And what 
rule do you follow in your moderation ? The rule of not 
taking too much ; — that it is too much to reduce to 3,300 
francs, a man who possesses an income of 10,000; to 
25,000, another that has 100,000; and that you 
would be content to take from one 2,000 and leave 
him 8,000, and from another 33,000 and leave him 
66,000. You calculate thus the proportion that ridies 
ought to preserve in your society ! You have your 
reasons, personal and private for being moderate^ and 
you have my thanks. But there is great diversitf of 
mind ; some are prone to opposition. Do you remem- 
ber the discussion about the ministers' salaries. One 
man proposed 60,000 francs a year. "No, it's too 
much," said another; "48,000 is enough." «Attd 
that is too much," objected a third ; " 30,000 is ample.*' 
Here a kind of shame visited the econoniisers, and 
they stopped. The same will be done in fixing die 
progression of taxation; and the National Assembfy 
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decide what portion you shall keep of the fortune 
Bathed you by your father, after toiling all his life, 
beware. There is a clamour. The people are 
ring — they are rising — they hasten to the doors of 
Ajssembly. A general has misunderstood his 
"s — the chamber is invaded — the social republic 
iphs. A milliard is wanted forthwith. A more 

progression must be discovered; the people must 
)e deceived again. What shall check the con- 
)rs ? Nothing, for the rule exists no longer, you 
oyed it when you began that series of consider- 
s about this not being enough and that being too 
I. There remains but one arbitrator, dependent 
le taste and habits of those who have won the 
3, — a battle in which men fight by sheathing 

swords and unfixing their bayonets. Hence it 
vs that I have no other guarantee for moderation 

your word or your character. But remember, 
the moderation of those who govern has never 

accepted as a guarantee by any one. You are 
srate, others may not be so. To your guarantee, 
h we cannot accept, we prefer a rule, stable and 
, and which leaves us dependent upon no man's 
:ration or virtues. 

I have made myself understood, — if my first argu- 
s have not been forgotten, — if my readers recollect 
I said that property was the accumulated jfruit of 
ir, and that if equity requires that it should be re- 
ed, the interest of society requires it still more 
igly, for without security there will be no labour, 
ivithout labour there will be no public prosperity ; 
they have these truths present to their minds, they 
feel that property is as sacred as liberty, and that 
in rules or principles are as requisite for the one as 
le other. Proportionality is a principle, but pro- 
don is a hateful despotism. The expenses of social 
Kition may be represented by one-tenth of the total 
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income ; be it so— 4lie tenth, for alL I understand 
this principle, for then men will pay in proportion to 
what they have cost society, in the ratio of the services 
they have received, as in a company whose capital is 
divided into shares, whenever a call is made, the same 
amount is paid on each share, whether I have one or 
one hundred. To exact a tenth from one, a fifth firom 
another, a third from another, — ^is pure despotism,— it 
is a robbery. You will take more or less, according to 
your humour ; but I am dependent upon you, as if job 
were an Eastern Pacha, or a bandit of Catalonia or 
Calabria. The robber chiefs are not always devoid d 
pity ; yet I never heard that the highways by night in 
certain countries were a true representation ^ tlie 
social state ; and I hope that we shall never arrive, l^ 
successive revolutions, to this degree of intelligence in 
the principles of justice and liberty. 

Thus, proportional taxation, that is, taxation propcff- 
tioned to the share of the expenses which society is 
said to have incurred for you, and to the services yw 
have received ; just as in an insurance, the premium is 
proportionate to the sum insured — ^here is a principle 
But to make one pay more towards these expenses thin 
another, merely because he is thought too rich, is no 
principle, but a revolting act of despotism. I know 
wliat beneficence means ; I can understand that sodefcj 
will exact nothing from an indigent man, whom m 
may find b^ging in the streets, or starving in Us 
garret. But beyond this, there must be a rale Sac aO 
those whom society has not declared exempt from tax- 
ation on account of their misery. I ask for ^TM^wi^ 
towards the poor, and justice towards the rich, Itis i 
virtue to love the poor; it is no virtue to hate ti* 
rich. After having seen society oppressed up to I78fl^ 
by the dominion of the upper classes, I have no irifiLlB 
see it oppressed now, in 1848, by the govenuBaifc tf 
the lower classes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OK THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF TAXATION. 

owing that taxation, in course of time, becomes 
infinitely diversified. 

follows from the preceding that taxation should be 
>portionate to .one's earnings, or to one's possessions, 
xxrding to a ratio invariable for aU, without respect 

rich or poor. This is just, true, and certain. 
jond it, there is nothing but injustice, despotism, 
1 disorder. 

t^ for instance, we could learn with certainty what 
>ry man derives from his trade or his capital, whether 
rsonal or real, we might, by calling for the fifth, the 
ith, the twentieth of that sum, according to the 
sessities of the State, arrive at the most equitable of 

taxes. Yet this impost is a mere chimera, for we 
mot know precisely what each man derives from his 
jital or his labour. Land is difficult to value. 
ould you have a cadastre, or register description, of 
s lands and houses ; it would be long and costly to 
spare; it ceases at every moment to be true; for 
3se lands are continually changing owners and condi- 
n. K we dispense with a cctdastre, the value of 
ates remains utterly unknown. As for personal 
jperty, that is for the most part intangible. We 
Ky get at sums, such as the funds, and mortgages; 
t setting aside the injustice of affecting some and 
ting others escape, we shall not attain our end, for it 
the owner of the income we desire to tax, and he 
ds the means, by requiring a higher interest, to 
oid the tax, and make the borrower pay it. The 
ly effect of this coarse has been to raise the rate 
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of interest, both to the State and to individuals. As 
for the productions of individual labour, they are still 
more intangible, for who can tell what is earned by a 
tradesman, a barrister, a physician, or a banker ? 

This tax, based on the known incomes of each man, 
is therefore an ideal that can never be realized. The 
English have attempted it, but they are so convinced 
of beiiig deceived, that they endeavour to correct its 
inevitable errors by fixing it very low (it is 3 per 
cent., a thirty-third part of the income) and only make 
use of it under the name of iwcomc-tax, as a kind of 
supplement in seasons of embarrassment, having taken 
care to exempt all the smaller incomes (below £150), 
so that it may become a sort of subscription of the 
better classes to support the exchequer in its distress. 

Suppose, however, that this chimerical impost, based 
on tho real revenue of each individual, were possible, 
there would still be the serious inconvenience of going 
to tliese individuals, and asking them on certain days 
of the year, every month, every quarter, every half- 
year, for the amount of these contributions, and of 
taking them unawares, which happens particularly 
with the lower classes, who are generally wanting in 
foresight, and of thus adding to the natural inconve- 
nience of the tax, whatever it might be, that of an 
exigency reappearing all at once on an appointed day. 
This is the inconvenience attached to every direct tv^ 
for by such name is that known which goes directly to 
the individual to ask for a part of the revenue from 
their property, or a share of the profits of their trade. 
Now governments being far more attentive than they 
are thought to be, to humour the sensibility of the tax- 
payer, have taken this great inconvenience into 
account, and for this reason have set aside direct 
taxation, so far as it depends upon them; and the 
richer the country they have had to deal with, the 
more they have had recourse to indirect taxation. 
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We may imagine another kind of tax, which, laying 
hold of all articles of consumption on their passage, such 
as food, clothing, articles of luxury, and raw material, 
is thus confounded with and added to the price of the 
articles. This tax, called indirect^ to distinguish it 
from the other, has a very great advantage over it, — ^it 
is that of taking its proper place, by adding itself to 
the price of produce, of which the tax should evidently 
form a part ; for as the expense of insurance against 
shipwreck should be included in the price of sea-borne 
merchandise, so the cost of its social protection ought 
to become an integral part of the price of these produc- 
tions. Hence it follows, that the tax being confounded 
with the price of the goods in the market, is paid suc- 
cessively, insensibly, by slow degrees ; so that the tax- 
payer, who generally has little foresight, is not obliged 
to think of the tax-gatherer, as he thinks of his land- 
lord, and it happens that while pajdng his daily 
expenses, he pays at the same time his share of the 
public charges. Moreover, the tax is voluntary on his 
part, for he can retrench his expenditure if he thinks 
he cannot meet it, and then he pays only what taxes 
he pleases, and in proportion to the enjoyment in which 
lie indulges. This tax is the most equitable also, for 
the rich man, who consumes more of the social produc- 
tions, pays a greater share of their cost of protection ; 
and he who, from prudence, economy, or poverty, ab- 
stains from them, is relieved from paying a part of the 
public expense, in proportion to his abstinence. This 
indirect tax is therefore insensible, infinitely divided, 
prudent for the payer, who is not so, and in general 
more just. 

It has, however, three inconveniences : it is difficult 
to collect, it is sometimes injurious to production, and 
it disappears altogether when unduly increased. 

It is difficult to collect, because as it is imposed on 
all articles of consumption, it is obliged to be as diver- 

B 
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sified as they are, to follow them in their movements 
and transmission, to wait for them at the city gates or 
at the frontiers, to go to the merchant's warehouses 
and certify their existence there (this is what is known 
by the odious name of excise)^ sometimes to assume 
the form of a monopoly, and to sell things after making 
them, to be more certain of finding its place in their 
price. It becomes costly, vexatious, and contrary to 
freedom of commerce. 

It is injurious also to production, when, being laid 
on certain raw materials it raises the price of the na- 
tional produce, which it is important to manni^ture as 
cheap as possible, in order to find a foreign market. 
We are then obliged to have recourse to a very difficult 
proceeding, — ^to return, on the exportation of the manu- 
factured goods, the duties previously paid on them, in 
other words, to allow a drawback, the source of a 
thousand frauds. 

Finally, combined with the advantage of its being 
voluntary, since this indirect tax is paid only by pur- 
chasing certain articles, is the inconvenience of faUing 
altogether under a heavy charge ; for, from the in- 
crease of price consequent upon the increase (tf duty, 
the consumption diminishes, and the duty increased by 
the tariff, instead of producing more, produces less, by 
the diminution of consumption. Hence it would happen, 
that a government having to meet great and urgent 
expences, could not do so by means of indirect taxation. 

Such, with their advantages and disadvantages, are 
the two great modes of taxation, — ^the direct^ which 
calls upon persons by name for a certain portion of 
their property or labour ; and the indirect, which being 
levied on all articles necessary to man, becomes eon- 
founded with their price : the first is harsh, forced, 
but certain ; the second unnoticed, voluntary, paid 
without being felt, when the purchaser has the taste 
and the means for consumption ; but on this account 
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it is . difficult to raise, sometimes prejudicial to com- 
merce, and uncertain in its produce. 

Do you know how governments manage to obviate 
the inccftiveniences of both ? They vary their dues 
infinitely, having recourse to taxes which combine both 
methods, contrive a thousand ways of catching the 
moment when money is more attainable, employ a 
thousand ingenious precautions to be less onerous to 
the tax-payers, jdelding in this respect to a prudence 
excellent in itself, which is worth whole waggon-loads 
of sensibility, and which is of all times, because in all 
times the governors have aimed at sparing the people, 
as much from interest as humanity. 

Thus it is that the two principal categories of tax- 
ation, direct and indirect are infinitely diversified. The 
first idea of aU governments is to have recourse to 
direct taxation. So much for each family and fiock, in 
the nomad state, so much for each field and family, in 
the agricultural state, was the first mode of proceeding ; 
and accordingly we find it in the more backward socie- 
ties. Indirect taxing follows soon after ; it arises in 
the form of tolls. Merchants have to pass with their 
goods through a harbour, a gate, a defile, or over a 
bridge ; they are forced to pay a contribution which is, 
at first, a mere black-mail, a ransom extorted by rob- 
bers. They go to sell their goods in a certain market : 
the sovereign of the place makes them pay for admis- 
sion to the market. In time these imposts become in 
a manner civilised ; they are mitigated in form, and in 
reality become lighter by subdivision. 

Thus, instead of claiming a pretty large share of the 
annual produce of a property, advantage is taken of 
the instant when it is about to change hands, to exact 
a duty on the transfer. It is thought that the moment 
when the purchaser will be obliged to have money pre- 
pared for the seUer, would be the best selected for 
demanding of both a part of its value (1 or 2 per cent., 

r2 
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for instance, or 1 or 2,000 francs on 100,000). Of 
the two contracting parties, he who has the strongest 
necessity (be it to buy or sell) will have to meet 
this charge. But it will be none the less real, although 
the opportunity is well selected, for an estate, whose 
purchase-money is raised, no longer represents the same 
product. 

In like manner, if a father or an uncle bequeaths by 
will an estate or manor to his son, or to his nephew, the 
opportunity again is favourable to raise a tax upon the 
transmission ; for he who becomes rich, or at least 
better off, ought not to look very close at paying a sum 
which, after all, if the impost be moderate, is a trifling 
deduction from the increase he will receive. If the 
succession is not direct, if it is not from father to son, 
but from uncle to nephew, or even between remote 
relations, it is conceivable that the duty increases ; for, 
as the succession is less natural, the more it is the work 
of the social contracts which protect property, the more 
it owes to society, that is, to the treasury by which it 
is represented. Nevertheless, if by its quota the 
impost were a hypocritical manner of confiscating pro- 
perty, it would be a monstrous trickery on the part of 
the government, which would be punished by the frauds 
of the contributor. If any collateral should see the 
fourth or third of his succession exposed to confiscation 
after his death, he would change the nature of his pro- 
perty, make it personal instead of real, and, to escape 
the exactions of the treasury, would make it over dur- 
ing life, and the State would be punished, as it always 
is, for every exaggeration of the tariff. 

This kind of taxation, known as legacy^ transfer, or 
conveyance duties^ partakes of direct taxation by the 
property on which it is founded, and yet it is as vari- 
able as the indirect, depending upon the rise or fall of 
the general prosperity, like the duties on articles of 
consumption. It is a real indirect tax on property. 
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The stamp-duties are another kind of tax upon most of 
our commercial and legal transactions. 

Sometimes taxation is levied on the person, as a 
capitation or poll-tax, without regard to their circum- 
stances ; but, in France, we endeavour to reach every- 
body by the tax called personnel et mobUier. Each 
individual pays the amount of three day's wages. 
Three francs, four-and-a-half francs, according to the 
province, and an addition in proportion to his rent, or- 
dinarily the surest sign of a man's resources and means, 
so that a peasant will pay three francs, and the inha- 
bitant of a house in Paris 500, iOOO, or 1 500 francs. 

To be more certain still of taxing persons in propor- 
tion to their means, all trades and professions are clas- 
sified, and have to pay for a licence or patent, ranging 
from 30 francs to 2000, and even more. 

We have another tax, graduated on fortunes — ^the 
duty on doors and windows, which being imposed on 
houses according to the number of their openings, is 
proportionate to the luxury of the house. 

After these taxes, at one' time direct, and at another 
indirect, we have those which are altogether indirect — 
taxes on consumable articles, the customs and excise of 
England. Thus, whilst governments rarely dare tax 
aliments of first necessity, such as bread, they do not 
hesitate to tax liquors, which may be honestly con- 
sumed as food, but which may also be consumed in 
taverns and alehouses. 

Is there, for instance, a production of little value, 
such as salt, which is of universal necessity, and which 
the consumers are obliged to seek in one particular 
spot, the government, struck with the universality of 
its use, and the facility of arresting it in its passage, 
lay a tax upon it. This has been done in all times 
and in all countries. It is a species of capitation-tax, 
for all the inhabitants of a country pay it alike, but a 
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capitation rendered almost insensible, because it is 
hidden in the consumption. 

Lastly, the principle of indirect taxation being to 
affect those articles of consumption which are either 
most general, or more accessible, or the least necessary, 
as soon as the leaf of the tobacco plant was introduced 
into Europe, it became an object of taxation. Useful 
to mariners against the scurvy, and to soldiers against 
the hardships of the bivouac, it is, among the peaceful- 
inhabitants of our cities, an uncleanly vice, deserving- 
little favour, but worthy of encouragement in a finan — 
cial view. Governments, being under no restraint: 
with regard to the consumption of an article which is a. 
vice, have looked for the surest means of raising th^ 
tax, and found this in keeping the manufacture in their 
own hands. This is the tobacco monopoly. The 
returns, nearly 120 millions, have been the greatest 
excuse and defence of this monopoly. 

These are some of the infinite diversities of taxation 
in modern times. They vary according to the place 
and the form that wealth assumes in each nation. 

Like the waters, which, by following certain direc- 
ticms underground, unite at certain parts of the soil, 
whence they gush forth abundantly, so taxes assume 
the forms appropriate to each country, and reveal 
themselves to the governments which know how to 
observe nature. In England, for instance, an insular 
country, with vast commerce, almost all its wealth 
enters by its ports. In that same England, a country 
of immense consumption, and where certain liquors are 
brewed or distilled in breweries and distilleries, which 
are not very numerous, the eoccise and the customs pro- 
duce the greater part of the revenue. In Holland, a 
country of maritime agencies, undertaking for all 
nations the transport of goods, tolls on the tonnage of 
vessels, as they pass along certain canals, or enter certain 
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ports, furnishes the principal source c^ its revenue. In 
Lombardy, an agricultui^ country, every moveable 
production of the earth, even the wagon that took the 
produce to market, was taxed. ' (I here speak of what 
existed prior to 1789, before the French B^volution 
had destroyed the characteristics of each country.) 
Lastly, in France, a country both agricultural, manu- 
fkcturing, and commercial, we see a combination of 
these several imposts, and one of them the most equit- 
able in existence. 

Thus, Taxation has the characteristics of countries 
and places ; they are generally established where riches 
show themselves. We can and we ought successively 
to render them firm, milder, and more equitable ; but 
there is danger in abolishing those consecrated by use, 
and become a habit, and substituting new ones, which 
the nature of the country has not suggested. It is like 
seeking water in a dry welL It has further been re- 
marked, with great justice, that in proportion as they 
are more diversified, they are less burdensome. A 
"man may bear a weight, distributed over his body, 
which would crush him, were it collected into one 
mass. And this is equally true of Taxation. 

It is motives of this kind which have guided the 
course of statesmen. Some believe that they have 
thought only of oppressing the people, and exempting 
the rich to crush the poor. This is utter ignorance of 
history. They have sought to obtain more mcmey, 
with tiie least possible suffering ; as, in all countries, 
man, seeking to economise the strength of his domestic 
animals, inquires how he may employ them in the most 
effectual and yet least injurious way. Thus, he yokes 
the bullock by the head, the horse is harnessed by the 
chest and shoulders. My comparison is not, indeed, 
very flattering either to governments or nations ; but 
I only seek to set the truth before them. Govem- 
ments, in a word, have been as little oppressive as 
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possible. They have sought to levy much by little 
suffering, because each suffering spared was a resource 
economised for new taxes. It was not that the exche- 
quer was in the wrong, but it was their policy, by 
turns foolishly warlike or foolishly extravagant^ and 
always imprudent. They did as they could, the least 
evil they could, without reckoning that they were di- 
rected by the ministers, full of wisdom, like Sully— of 
genius, like Colbert— of humanity, like Turgot, who 
endeavoured to make all mankind happy by making 
the governments wise and foreseeing. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE DIFFUSION OF TAXATION. 

Showing that it is infinitely divided^ and tends to he- 
come confounded vdth the price of things^ so that each 
man supports his share, not in the ratio of what he 
pays the State, but of what he consumes. 

As it was not my object to write a treatise on finance^ 
I have given a sketch of the principal forms of Taxa- 
tion, merely to show the spirit in which the different 
governments have acted, and keeping this object in 
view, I shall now inquire which of these forms is more 
or less advantageous to the people, that is to say, more 
burdensome to the rich, easier to the poor. I do not 
hesitate to declare that we must sincerely prefer the 
latter, as much from aptitude capacity, as from a kind- 
ness, to be found in all upright hearts. Unluckily there 
is no impost which really presents this character. In 
like manner, as to our senses, deceived by appearances^ 
it is the sun which turns and not the earth, so a par* 
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ticular tax appears to fall upon one class, another upon 
another, when such is not really the case. The tax 
really the best, even for the poor man, is that best 
suited to the general fortune of the State, — a fortune 
which is the poor man's much more than the rich 
man's, a fact of which we are never sufficiently con- 
vinced. As for the manner in which the impost is 
divided among the different classes, the truest thing we 
can say is this, that it is divided in proportion to what 
each man consumes, for the reason, very little known 
(I acknowledge), and very little understood, that the 
impost is reflected, as it were, to infinity, and from re- 
flection to reflection, becomes eventually an integral 
part of the price of the articles taxed. Hence the 
greatest purchaser is the greatest tax-payer. This is 
what I would call diffuswn of taxation, to borrow 
a term from the physical sciences, which call diffusion 
of light, those numberless reflections, in consequence 
of which the light that has penetrated into a dark place 
by the slightest opening, spreads itself around in every 
direction, and so as to reach all the objects, which it 
renders visible. I have no liking for singularity of 
opinion. I am fond only of common opinions, as of all 
senses, I love common sense. If the preceding opinion 
were merely singular, it would not be to my taste, but it 
is rigorously true, and I shall proceed to explain it, 
and endeavour to put an end to many errors, very in- 
jurious to the poor, whom I so much desire to serve. 

A tax, at first sight, appears to be paid, while it is 
in reality only advanced by him who is called on to 
pay it ; and it is in reality supported by all in a pro- 
portion which I shall endeavour to point out. 

A manufacturer who produces any article, is obliged 
to proceed in the following manner, or become ruined. 
He pays the land tax on his factory, the customs duty 
upon the wool, the cotton, and the iron, according as he 
manufactures either of these raw materials, the duty 
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upon the machines he uses, or the coal which he 
burns, and the wages of the workmen whom he em- 
ploys, which will be 3 francs in Paris, and 2 francs 
beyond the octroi line, because he must reimburse, in 
sliape of pay, those taxes wliich the workmen has had 
to support, on all the articles he consumes. The same 
manufacturer pays for his licence, in proportion to the 
importance of his industry, his personal and mobUier. 
in proportion to the extent of the buildings he oc* 
cupies ? and finally, he pays all the taxes imposed oi 
the articles he consumes. To these different disburse- 
ments, he adds the cost of production, and from then 
all fixes the cost price, — ^the price at which he is C(m 
pelled to sell the manufactured article of which he ii 
the maker. It is possible that he does not take int 
account all these elements which combine to form th 
cost-price, and every day, in fact, we see in industni 
inquiries, that he does not keep an exact account. Bui 
knowingly or not, he none the less yields to the neces 
sity of recovering, in the price of his productions, a! 
his disbursements, with the addition of a certain profit 
Suppose that he had the art of attracting purchaser} 
and that the very decided taste of the purchasers for hi 
productions, procures him a profit higher than is oh 
tained in other industries ; what will happen ? A 
that moment competitors will start up to bring daw: 
his profits. Thus, a father wishes to establish hi 
cl^ldren : he knows that in the manufacture of cottoi 
or sugar, or iron, great profits have been realized lately 
he forms an establishment of this kind for his childiea 
he augments the amount of that produce which retunw 
profits superior to those in other industries, and son 
reduces those profits. Where once was gain, there i 
now loss. The lucky manufacturer, who but recenil 
gained too much, sees his prosperity intermptei 
Nevertheless, he resists for a time ; he consents to pre 
duce at a loss, in order not to abandon his industi] 
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and he temporarily submits to the impossibility of re- 
imbursing ail his expenses, taxes, and raw material. 
The loss ceases, he perseveres; if it continues, he 
retires, that he may not be ruined. In a word, he per- 
severes in his industry onlj so long as he continues to 
make a profit, however small that may be, yet a profit 
still, ccKmprising all the disbursements I have enu- 
merated, with a slight surplus. 

The taxes paid by him will, therefore, always be 
found in the price of the merchandise he has produced, 
and the purchaser pays these taxes with the merchan- 
dise itself. If the tax combines in increasing the price 
beyond the purchaser's taste, he buys a little less ; but 
if his taste is superior to the deamess, he perseveres, 
and by paying he causes the production of a quantity 
proportionate to his desires of the merchandise that has 
pleased him. After all, the tax is an integral part of 
the price of things, and it is the desire of the purchaser 
for these things which influences him to pay for a 
greater or less quantity. 

And is this the case with manufactured produce 
only ? By no means. The farmer who sows com 
and breeds sheep must also recover, in the price of his 
corn or his sheep, not only the rent, the cost of seed, 
the labourers' wages, affected by the taxes which these 
labourers themselves pay, but his land and personal 
tax, or else he would abandon his occupation as a 
farmer ; hence bread, wine, meat, &c., reach the con- 
sumer laden with expenses of every kind, of which the 
land-tax forms a considerable part. The farmer has only 
done the same as the others — advanced the tax, which 
be will shortly recover, unless he is determined to per- 
severe in an occupation which would be ruinous. 

The workman, who is more dependent on the co- 
operaticm employed in the production of merchandise, 
is in a position precisely similar. He must find in his 
wages, the amount of taxes he has paid, otherwise he 
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would change his situation, or die in distress : 
he did not, his successors would abandon a t 
which they could no longer earn a living. I 
proof of this is in the fact that a workman ii 
receives higher wages than one employed oui 
city, for the sole reason that the first will have 
the town dues or tolls (octroi) from which th 
is free. And so again the Paris workman is pa 
than one of the same trade and rank in that tra 
another who works at Rouen or at Nevers. 

The cotton-spinner in Rouen will receive 2 
while his fellow in the country, who spins in h 
cottage, is content with 30 sous, and finds 
better oif. But is it from kindness that the m 
turer pays one 40 and the other only 30 sous 
but he requires a workman in the city, and p 
taxes for him by giving him higher wages, 
cabinet-maker's interest to make his goods it 
because the reputation acquired by the manul 
of that great capital secures a much higher p 
the production. At the same time everything 
in Paris on account of the taxes. Therefi 
tradesman in question, in order to attract yt 
thither, pays them four francs instead of two. 

Thus taxation, reflected at every turn, takes : 
in the price of every object, a price determin 
by the sums with which it has been augment 
by the consumers' wants, if they are necessary 
or by taste only, if they are articles of luxury 
But if taxation has made them too dear, tl 
limits itself, the taste becomes restrained, consi 
is diminished, and the tax with it. And, aftei 
desire to procure any object fixes its real pr 
consequently the participation by each of us in 
It is the duty of the Exchequer not to overl 
tain productions, so as not to frighten the pure 
there is an advantage to be gained in the increa 
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These reflections are far more numerous than we 
can undertake to describe ; for bread is charged with 
the tax laid upon the land, with portions of the tax on 
the labourer's clothing and on his ploughshare ; the 
iron of which this share is made, is charged with the 
tax on the forge, with the dues upon the coal and the 
machines, with all the impositions on bread and cloth- 
ing. Clothing, in its turn, will be affected by all the 
expenses which fall upon it directly and indirectly, and 
by the thousand reflections which I have just sketched. 
The more complicated the produce, the more it be- 
comes an article of luxury ; the more numerous the 
hands through which it has passed, the dearer it will 
be, and the more of those successive augmentations of 
price which result from the thousand reflections of the 
impost. Thus, a high-priced carriage, to build whi^ 
we require wood, iron, leather, glass, silk, paint, var- 
nish, &c., which has employed workmen of every 
kind, will be charged with these successive expenses, 
originating in all the various contributions which re- 
present social protection. K we could, in a word, 
submit all the objects with which a man supports, 
clothes, adorns himself, and gratifies his body and 
mind, to a moral analysis as perfect as chemical ana- 
lysis, we should find, in their selling price, portions, 
more or less considerable, of all taxes, and we should 
find them in infinitely divided particles. In short, the 
value of a thing being a compound of every kind of 
labour which has concurred in its production, the 
labour of social protection, represented by the tax, 
ought to be one of the essential elements which have 
entered into its composition. Hence, he that consumes 
most pays the greatest portion of the taxes ; and by one 
of the wisest and most consoling laws in this world, 
whatever course the Governments may pursue, the rich 
man, after all, is the most burdened with taxes. 

From this theory, true in all its particular?^, must we 
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conclude that all systems of taxation are indifi 
God forbid I should mountain such a heresy ! 
there is an equality of taxation which cannot 
fringed without producing, with crying injusti 
most lamentable effects. Go back, for instance, 
times when all land did not pay taxes ; on su 
corn was evidently grown cheaper, but this c 
prevent its being sold quite as dear as the com 
on taxed land, which was the most unjust of .&^ 

Imagine a workman who possessed a secret f< 
ducing at a cheaper rate, he would make an ad( 
profit, — a legitimate one if he owed it to ge 
illegitimate if he owed it to favour. Such was t 
with the noble landowner. Imagine a local! 
heavily taxed than another ; that would, in like b 
enjoy the unjust favour of producing cheaper 
the other produced dearer, without being pre 
from selling at the general price. Lastly, i 
some manufacturer fraudulently evading the dx 
raw material, there would still be an exception f< 
which consisted in producing cheaper without 
cheaper than those who did not enjoy the sa 
emption. Equality of taxation, as equality 
conditions of production for all, is therefore tl 
of all laws. 

There are other considerations to be borne it 
and which makes taxation to be far from indi 
If it is true that the tax laid upon the prices of j 
is only advanced by him who has paid it, that a 
is no less a burden deserving great attention ; 
return may not be sufficiently quick, it often | 
disturbs value, and presses directly upon hii 
supports it, while waiting for the prices to be gra 
according to the tariffi Taxes, from the fac 
they are reflected on all productions, make par 
ones dearer ; and again, in this case, these i 
may have more or less serious eflFect on the proc 
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<rf those articles which it has raised in price. Finally, 
a tax may cause more or less annoyance according to the 
manner in which it is collected, and, for all these 
reasons, it deserves great attention. 

An attentive observation of facts gives the following 
result : a tax, the moment it is paid, whether as 
assessed taxes, or customs dues, or excise, temporarily 
falls upon the payer ; but being repaid by the pur- 
chaser, along with the price of the article he buys, it 
eventually falls on him only in proportion to his pur- 
chases. I cannot better compare what takes place here 
than with that magnificent phenomenon of light, which, 
falling directly on all objects, is called radiating light ; 
then, being reflected from one to another, fills the 
atmosphere like a fluid, rendering objects visible which 
are not exposed to its direct radiation, and in all 
these infinite reflections, in which every object receives 
its share, is called diffused light. For this reason I 
have called this economical phenomenon, the diffusion 
of taxation. 

Now for the consequences. Some say : You must 
increase the taxes on property which will fall upon the 
rich, and diminish those on consumption, which affect 
the poor, or, in other words, increase the direct, and 
diminish the ijidirect taxes. Passing by the considera- 
tion that landed property in France is in the hands of 
the poor, because each peasant has his parcel, and 
supposing it to be more concentrated than it really is, 
I will put the question thus : — ^Is it true or not, that a 
tax upon land will act more or less upon the price of 
com or meat, according as it is more or less increased, 
for the very reason that the farmer who grows corn or 
breeds cattle, will be obliged to cover his expenses, 
and the tax will be a part of these expenses ? Well 
then, by your land-tax you wiU increase the price of 
corn and meat to .the people. Is that better than 
increasing the price of the wine drunk in the taverns ? 
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You tax a certain article of luxury, and thus you 
diminish its production ; the workmen who produce 
it will be thrown into other trades, and then you bring 
down wages. Is this the way to make yourself useful 
to the poorer classes ? The methods of acting upon the 
taxes which are now in vogue suppose very short- 
sighted views, and they may be very lamentable in their 
effects. This I will show in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VL 

ON THE GOOD AND EVIL DERIVABLE FROM TAXATION. 

Showing that the most desirable modifications in thi 
si/stem of taxation for the interest of the working 
classes^ are not those the most generally proposed. 

We have seen that good and evil are not so easilj 
to be done or avoided as it is supposed ; and that, ii 
resolving to reduce indirect and increase direct taxation, 
no advance has been made towards ameliorating tht 
condition of the poor, or aggravating that of the rich. 

I know of no tax, since the French Revolution has 
established equality among all citizens, equalized as flu 
as possible taxation over all parts of the country, sup- 
pressed certain forms of collecting the taxes, and 
abolished exemptions, — ^I know of no tax which thew 
is not a reason for, and whose suppression would no( 
entail the laying on of other taxes most onerous to the 
mass of tax-payers. 

People complain of indirect taxes, of those which 
fall upon the population of towns, for this population is 
always preferred to the other; they would suppress 
or reduce these taxes ; and certainly, if they can be 
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reduced, I have no objection. But already, these 18 
years, we have found that the reduction of the excise 
duty has solely benefited a few tavern-keepers, rather 
than the real people. 

However that may be, if such is the general desire, 
I will admit of a new trial. But what branch of tax- 
ation is to bear the difference ? That which is paid 
by the rich man, it will be said. To this I agree ; the 
rich man will cheerfully accede, if this sacrifice on his 
part restore to him the good will of the working 
classes, falsely excited against him. But what wiU 
you do for a substitute ? The reduction of the State 
expenditure is scarcely to be depended upon, while, for 
the department of Public Instruction alone, there is a 
yearly increasing demand of 70 or 80 millions, — when 
there exists a desire to increase the number of charit- 
able institutions, to sustain abroad the causes of certain 
nationalities, &c. Recourse must then be had to other 
resources to replace those that will be suppressed. 
Will you impose a tax upon articles of luxury, — a tax 
on horses, for instance. For my part, I am willing to 
accede to this ; but the wealthy class in France have 
so little wealth, that taxes on articles of luxury, 
which yield 30 millions in England, will not produce 
10 millions in France. But with the obligation that 
exists among us to make up for that which wealth 
cannot do, from its lack of riches, and by reason of the 
encouragement given to horse-breeders costing us be- 
tween 3 and 4 millions a-year, would it not be singular 
in one way to spend 3 millions towards encouraging the 
breeding of horses, and in another, to frustrate this, by 
levying 2 or 3 on these same horses ? Be it so ; I do 
not cavil at it ; but 5 or 6 millions are not a compen- 
sation for a reduction of 100 or 200 millions in our 
system of taxation. A tax will be laid upon income ; 
granted again. But if you tax the rich man, from him 
with an income of 10,000 or 12,000 francs to him 

s 
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haYing 100,000 and more, it would not produce 15 
millions. In order to obtain a result worthy of atten- 
tion, you must descend from the great man to those 
in humble circumstances, to the small trader, to the 
workman even. Well then, the distress of the cess- 
payer, who at present groans under the burd^i of his 
taxes, and for whom we have been obliged to remit a 
portion of the additional charge of 45 per cent.— does 
not his distress teach you that every one is embiff- 
rassed, that the limit of every one's means is attained, 
and that it is only by refraining from burdening the 
tax-payer more than he is, that life can be made 
endurable to him ? The distress of tibe people at the 
present day is greater than we ever knew it to be. Is 
it caused by an evil feeling on the part of the upp^ 
classes, who would refuse it the common necessaries ? 
Assuredly not ; it is because the rich, being panic-struck, 
deprived of their incomes, do not employ the merchant, 
the shopkeeper, and that these do not employ the 
people. To attack the upper classes, therefore, is at 
the same time to attack the lower. Do you bc^eve, 
that by striking a man on the heart you hurt him less 
than if you struck him on the arms and l^s ? 

Then will you replace the abolished taxes by in- 
creasing the land-tax ? But in France landed property 
is infinitely divided. On eleven millicms quotations of 
landed estates, there are 5 millions under 5 fr. ; 1751 
thousands of from 5 to 10 fr.; 1500 thousands of from 
10 to 20 fr. ; and 13,000 only above 1000 fr. The 
land in France is, therefore, more in the hands of the 
poor than in those of the rich. Still this considera- 
tion is not the most important one, for, after all, the 
tax is in time repaid to him who pays it. But a {m>- 
duce whose burdens have augmented, remains &r 
behind that whose burdens have not augmented ; and 
when you increase the burdens on agriculture, you will 
have prevented its improvement : you will have injured 
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the cultivation of com, and the improvement of cattle ; 
you will have caused bread to beccmie dearer, and 
meat especially so. You will then have attained the 
essential objects. 

The inferiority of French agriculture, compared 
with that of other countries, and especially of Eng- 
land, is often a matter of exaggerated surprise, and 
people will not see the reason of it. In England there 
is no land-tax. It was redeemed by Mr. Pitt fwr about 
20 millions. French agriculture is burdened with a 
tax of 280 millions, while the agriculturfe of England 
is not, exclusive of the difference in favour of the 
benefit of the latter by protective laws, recently 
abolished in England, and perhaps too completely 
abolished. The blame is laid on the ignorance of our 
agricultural peasant, who is too much disparaged. Is 
it thought that he does not know, that on land which 
has one year given wheat, a new crop may be raised 
the following year, provided it be of another kind, and 
that a great quantity of manure be used ? He has 
sufficient knowledge to be aware, that by varjring the 
cultivation, by increasing the manure, it is possible in 
every year to obtain a crop from any plot of land, 
without permitting any to lie fallow. He knows this ; 
but burdened with charges, he cannot so easily procure 
his manure, that is to say, cattle, that is to say, money. 
The difference in the produce of one soil and %nother, 
consists far less in the natural fertility of the land than 
in the want of capital. You may see, in Africa and in 
the East, magnificent countries, which are altogether 
unproductive, and, between Rotterdam and Antwerp, 
on sterije sands, you will observe the finest cultivation 
in the world, because in Holland there exists capital, 
and in the Sast and in Africa none. Go among the 
sandy tracts of the Landes, or of Prussia, if there is 
anywhere a large village, a town, everywhere around 
you find fecundity replacing sterility. To burden the 

s2 
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soil too heavily is to injure not so much the agricul- 
turist as agriculture itself, by increasing the charges of 
the latter, although the agriculturist also feels the effect 
of the decrease of his industry. 

Now, would you draw from other sources the taxes 
which it is wished to abolish ? Where are these 
sources to be found ? It would not be by increasing 
the duty on foreign produce, which is liable to cus- 
toms' duties, calculated on the interests of industry and 
commerce. Shall I point out to you an urgent reform, 
which it would be far better to think about than of that 
which would tend to render the public-house more ac- 
cessible ? Your great shipping is perishing for want 
of freight — that is to say, of merchandise to carry. 
During a period of thirty years you have, perhaps, lost 
one-fourth of the vessels of from 400 to 500 tons, trad- 
ing to the Antilles, to America, beyond the two Capes. 
Why is this ? Because, among other articles, sugar, sup- 
plied in part by the mother-country, is no longer supplied 
by the countries beyond sea, and that this bulky matter 
is wanting to our shipping. Others might be pro- 
cured, such as cotton, or coal, very bulky goods ; but 
here we should have to contend against the Americans 
and the English, which would be commencing a serious 
tariff war with the Americans, who carry cotton, — ^with 
the English, who carry coal. By reducing the duty on 
sugar, ^which would not inconvenience our commercial 
relations, but, on the contrary, extend them, the con- 
sumption of this article would be increased, freight would 
be found for 200 or 300 vessels ; and as it is 300 or 400 
that would be required, in order to return to the con- 
dition so much to be desired and so regretted, it would 
be necessary, for the revival of our marine, to make up 
our minds to abandon 15 or 20milUons of the duty on 
sugar ; for, whatever may be advanced to the contrarjri 
it is by no means certain that the increase of consump- 
tion would soon compensate for what would have been 
lost hy the alteration of tariffs. 
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Such is the true light in which taxes must be con- 
sidered. It is not true that the poor man pays some of 
them in preference to others, for, as I have shown, the 
tax will soon be confounded with the price of things; 
and, after all, it is the purchaser on whom the public 
charges fall, in proportion to his consumption. But 
the truth of the matter is, by affecting the price of 
things, one produce is by preference favoured more 
than others ; and it remains to be seen whether, as 
regards the interest of the State, which, I repeat, is 
that of the people more than of any other portion of 
the nation, the favoured produce is really that which 
most deserves it. Well then, I will ask, whether, 
in order to lower the excise, it is expedient to raise 
the price of bread and meat, whether it is expedient to 
burden articles of luxury, the least occurrence of which 
brings on distress to such an extent that it becomes 
immediately necessary to grant bounties on silk, cabinet 
work, &c., whether it would be expedient, in fact, to 
give up a project which, by giving new life to our 
marine, would re-establish that naval greatness, with* 
out which we can obtain no sure market for our pro- 
duce. For my part, I doubt it very much ; but, how- 
ever, it is easy to perceive that there are many and 
very complicated interests to be considered, and that 
the advantage is not precisely where it at first sight 
appears to be. 

Moreover, one consideration strikes me, and that is, 
that here, as before, the agglomerated populations of 
large towns are exclusively thought of ; that there is an 
evident desire to flatter them ; that, even while flatter- 
ing them, they are deceived ; for, by a reduction of in- 
direct taxation, they would not reap all the advantage 
which is held out to them, and that for them is sacri- 
ficed that totality of interests which composes the 
general interest, such as I have just described. For 
my part, when circumstances permit, I should prefer 
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lowering the duty on salt, which principally falls on 
the most interesting, the most numerous, the most suf- 
fering ckss—the peasantry. And although a reduced 
taxation is not at all times a relief to those who appa- 
rently benefit by the diminution, although two francs 
a-head saved by the country people might not prove of 
real advantage, an advantage compared to th.e harm 
done the State by it, and which would recoil on them, 
I should feel certain of securing to them, reckoning 
three persons in a family, a gift of six francs a-year. I 
am not sure that they would retain the benefit of these 
six francs ; but, as in agricultural matters, everything 
proceeds slowly, very slowly, and that prices are not 
very rapidly brought to a level, this diminution in 
their expenses would possibly assist them for a certain 
time. Aiid yet, a year's public prosperity would be far 
better for them than such a suppression of taxation. 
What, indeed, are six francs a year, even to the poorest 
family of country people, which, by the labour of father, 
mother, and child, cannot earn less than from 400 to 
500 francs, and even 600 or 700 in the neighbourhood 
of Paris — ^what are six francs c<xnpared to the advan- 
tages arising from a year of public prosperity ? Let 
us suppose that goods do not sell, that the proprietors, 
anxious, or impoverished by circumstances, do not em- 
ploy labour, and although periods of stagnation are not 
the bane of agriculture, that family of country people 
will lose twenty, thirty, forty day's labour during the 
year — that is to say, thirty, forty-five, or sixty francs 
on the 400 or 500 composing their income. This 
summer, I have seen the depression in labour spread 
itself from Paris to the surrounding country, for 
jseveral leagues distance, and the field labourers, on 
account of circumstances, themselves condemned to a 
sort of depression. And what are the sufferings of the 
latter, compared with those of the workmen in manu- 
factories, whose labour is suddenly cut off, whenever a 
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commercial crisis commences ? Two months or three 
months of forced idleness reduce them to the greatest 
distress, to which the option of getting wine from the 
tavern one or two centimes cheaper is a mere trifle. 
Destroy the equilibrium in the finances of the State, 
suppress one of their indispensable resources, and al- 
though, by some means of credit, you may for a moment 
ward off the deficit you have caused, that deficit would 
soon make itself felt, and then a financial crisis, entailing 
with it, as has always been the case, a commercial crisis ; 
the working man, who will have earned a few francs 
by this transitory complaisance, were he but to lose a 
month's labour, will receive a hundred times more 
injury than he will have received benefit from a sup- 
pression of taxes. Is not the consequence of the 
artificial increase of wages he was led to expect, ap- 
parent at the present day ? He was promised 10 hours 
labour instead of 11, 4f. wages instead of 3f., and we 
are now considering as a blessing his being employed 
two days out of four, for whatever he can obtain. I 
am not here pleading the rich man's cause, but that of 
the poor man. It is not the poor man whom I ask out 
of good-will to pay the rich man's taxes» under pretence 
that things will be all the better for it ; it is from the 
entire nation, and while consulting its highest interests, 
I wish to obtain the means of defraying the public ex- 
penses. If the rich man is able to pay, let him do so. 
But if the tax on articles of luxury produces nothing, 
and affects certain commodities on which the poor man 
lives, — ^if the land-tax causes a rise in the price of 
bread, and burdens agriculture, — ^if an increase on 
licences ruins the small tradesman, whose assistance is 
indispensable to the working man, — ^if a tax on sugar, 
for instance, oppresses our marine, already so enfeebled, 
and insufficient for procuring markets for us, — ^if all 
this is in such an equilibrium, that it cannot be touched 
without the greatest precaution, — ^if things are so dis* 
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posed that a single class, the rich one, when sacrificed 
to the hunger of the mass, would not feed them for a 
month, — that consequently taxation can only be levied 
on the greater number, — ^that it can only be so levied 
by extreme care, to spare the different kinds of produce, 
as, after all, it is certain produce that is affected by 
taxation, rather than a certain class of tax-payers, — ^if 
all these propositions are incontestible, is it not demon- 
strated, that there is no choice between the rich and 
the poor ? that it does not remain with governments to 
remove at will the public charges from one to the 
other? and that, in this situation, considerations of 
general interest should prevail over all others ? for the 
general interest, it must be incessantly repeated, is the 
interest of the poor, many thousand times more than 
that of the rich. Indeed, is it not evident that the rich 
man, although much embarrassed, sometimes ruined, 
by the extraordinary circumstances of the moment, still 
finds something to eat, and that the poor man, under 
those circumstances, only eats the bread which is given 
to him ? 

To diminish the indirect taxes, in order to increase 
the direct taxes, is not, therefore, as it is supposed, a 
sure means of bettering the condition of the poor at 
the expense of the rich. Such a result can only be 
obtained by a wise equilibrium, firmly maintained. 
Even were the real effects of taxation known, it would 
be apparent that if, definitively, direct as well as indi- 
rect taxes resolve themselves into an increase in the 
price of things, the first is the most inconvenient of all, 
because it seeks the tax-payer, to exact from him, on 
a certain day, at a certain hour, a sum which the latter 
has not been prudent enough to put by ; whereas the 
second, confounded with the price of what is bought, i« 
paid insensibly, according to the consumption, and that 
the tax-payer never eats and drinks, nor ever wears a 
garment, without paying a portion of his taxes, without 
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willing it, and even without knowing it. And this is 
the reason why the people, solely following their own 
impulse, never hesitate to prefer one of these modes of 
taxation to the other. Indeed, in nearly all great 
towns they wish to convert the poll-tax (personnel and 
mobiUere) into tolls (octroi). In Paris, especially, 
three millions of francs in the lowest assessment of the 
mobiliere are declared to be lost to the revenue, and 
they are taken from the octroi; intolerable as a direct 
tax, this burden is scarcely felt as an indirect tax. 
The largest towns in France follow this example. 
And this is not an event of yesterday's date. In the 
time of the old regime, under the reign of Louis XTV., 
the banlieue of Rouen was quoted among financiers as 
an example of prosperity well worthy of general imita- 
tion. The poll-tax (taille) had been converted into 
taxes on articles of consumption ; and Vauban, the 
wisest of reformers, proposed it to Louis XTV. as a 
model, by reason of the state of prosperity which it 
exliibited, and which contrasted with the surrounding 
parts, ruined by the direct tax. 

Indirect taxation is, moreover, the taxation of the 
most civilized countries ; whilst direct taxation is that 
of barbarous governments. The first thing a govern- 
ment is able to do is to demand from every man, from 
every piece of ground, a certain sum. The Turks, 
stick in hand, are well able to levy the Miri, But 
clever governments, in prosperous countries, by levying 
a sum from wealth, are enabled to produce abundant 
resources ; and whilst Turkey lives by the miri, Eng- 
land lives by the excise and customs, after having 
abolished the land-tax. The miri is a kind of exaction 
which must be paid whether you will or not ; the excise 
and customs are a part of the price of goods, which is 
paid when these are purchased ; which is paid, it is 
true — for no art has yet been found by which to meet 
the expenditure of a great nation with nothing — ^but 
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which is paid when you axe able, and when jc 
in proportion to your means, by consuming n 
less. 

There is but one objection to indirect ta 
which is, that being in some measure volunt 
gives way under the burden imposed on it, and 
government which would augment it unawar 
urgent necessities, would find it suddenly de 
It would withdraw itself as a free-bom man to 
you would offer violence. Whereas direct taxf 
a slave, from whom you can take all he has. ] 
you may exact firom the soil, and from individu 
you require, saving the chance of finding it imp 
to levy anything, and the obligation of selling eiti 
land or the chattels. But indirect taxation, th 
ation of free and wealthy countries, finds in ere 
excellent auxiliary. In powerful countries, wl 
is ordinarily the most in use, the future is calle< 
to assist the present, and a loan dispenses wi 
necessity of burdening consumption, and of th 
tressing it by the burden. Thus, money is take 
those who have any, in consideration of an intei 
the benefit of those who advance it for others, 
word, a poor country, an enslaved country, and 
taxation, with double, treble taxation as an ext 
nary resource, are facts which always go togetb 
rich country, a free country, and indirect taxatioi 
credit as an extraordinary and unlimited rei 
again are facts which are as constantiy united 
former. 

The Revolution, in its state of innocence, shar 
opinion, that indirect taxes were odious ones, thi 
must be got rid of, — that this could be easily el 
that, by means of the land-tax assessed more eqi 
than it then was, with the personnel and mobUHi 
duated according to the station of the house, wi 
window-tax, the register duty, the stamps, th 
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toms, the post-office, the revenue from the woods and 
forests, — it was of opinion that with these it could sup- 
port itself. It believed this, for it believed quickly, 
and acted quicker still. And thus it abolished the 
excise duty, the duty on salt^ burnt the toll-houses, 
and soon, passing from innocence to fury, and revenging 
itself of old grievances on the agents of the old financial 
system, sent to the scaffold the farmers-general, among 
whom was the illustrious Lavoisier. 

But, however, the whole of the retained taxes, even 
by the addition of blood, failed in procuring the money 
that was needed. In the midst of the general disorder, 
their returns were abnost nU. Happily there existed 
a means by which to make up for aU,— 4his was paper- 
money, a paper having a wide basis, for it was secured 
on several hundred millions of fine national estates. 
The issues of this paper were multiplied by decree, 
and some hundreds of millions became available. No 
trouble was taken about making out budgets. Why 
should they make calculations, as there was no occasion 
for them, thanks to the Assignats-table ! However, it 
soon became necessary to .give 400 francs of paper in 
exchange for a pound of bread, and the paper became 
worth what it cost to create, namely, nothing. 

Order being re-established by the restorer of French 
society, re-established in the finances as well as in 
every other branch of the government, money having 
succeeded paper, the distress was still very great. The 
taxes that were still maintained, — comprising the di- 
rect taxes, the register duty, the customs, the post- 
office, the woods and forests, and which, while disorder 
lasted had yielded nothing, and disorder at an end, had 
produced nearly 500 millions, — ^were insufficient to 
meet the expenditure, which in 1802 amounted to 600 
millions, and was going on towards 700 miHiong. 
General Buonaparte was puzzled how to proceed. 
Paper money was as much discredited as its fellow- 
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companion, the scaffold. Although the general had 
very much improved credit, for he had raised the o 
per cents, to between 60 and 70, the rate at which 
this stock is at present, with this difference, that he 
had taken it at 12, and that we found it at 120, — ^he 
would have been unable to contract a loan. It was 
the period of the organization of the new financial 
administration and the creation of a number of financial 
burdens. He demanded securities, and expended 25 
or 30 millions worth a-year. As, whilst be lasted, the 
acquisitions of national property were considered a safe 
investment, he was enabled to sell, and also spent 25 
or 30 millions, the amount of their produce. 

But on the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, Greneral 
Buonaparte found himself without resources. Do you 
know how he contrived ? He sold Louisiana to the 
Americans for eighty millions. Louisiana swallowed 
up, his embarrassment was the same. He, so exact, so 
punctual, fell back upon the arrears, as a resource, and 
threw himself into the hands of jobbers. With one 
notorious company he lost 140 millions, which he had 
great difficulty in recovering, and even on the day of 
Austerlitz, he had in Paris a deplorable financial crisis, 
with suspension of Bank payments. 

By means of Austerlitz, and a large war-contribu- 
tion levied on Austria, he provided for his first neces- 
sities. The deficiency, however, still remained. He 
felt somewhat ashamed to remain in such a position, 
while having, it in his power to relieve himself. All 
the departments consulted, had pronounced direct 
taxation intolerable. The registration duty, weighing 
as much on property as the land-tax did, could not be 
increased. A decree could not cause an augmentation 
in the revenues derived from the customs, the forests, 
the post-office. A loan, and paper money, were out of 
the question. Consequently, Napoleon determined to 
re-establish an excise duty, small in amount, not vex- 
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atious in form, and in a short time his finances were again 
in a flourishing condition. There yet remained, how- 
ever, a branch of the service which, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, was still much neglected : it was that of the 
highways. The budget being insufficient for the pur- 
pose, it had been left out, and a city-toll made up for 
it. But this duty only yielded 14 millions, whereas 
28 were wanted, and being, besides, a new one, it was 
intolerable ; for, in regard to taxation, as well as many 
things not likely to please, that which is of old-stand- 
ing is less objectionable. There was a duty which 
every one considered might easily be restored, a very 
natural one, provided it were not made so burdensome 
as before as to the amount, nor so vexatious in its 
mode of collection : it was the salt duty. For agricul- 
ture, it was generally considered preferable to the city 
tolls dues. Napoleon made no hesitation. He cer- 
tainly was no great admirer of liberty, from having no 
faith in it, — for France at least. But he loved the 
people, and delighted in being loved by it. He, there- 
fore, re-established the duty on salt ; as a sequel to the 
excise duty, the highways were once more put in the 
best condition, and an equilibrium was finally estab- 
lished in his finances. 

Such is the history of the suppression of the indirect 
taxes in France ; first, bankruptcy, — ^and, subsequently, 
the necessity of re-establishing them. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



CONCLUSION. 



ON THE EVIL IN THE WORLD. 

Showing that there is in society a portion of evil, which 

Governments should endeavour to remove, and ihaJt 

there is another portion inherent to human nature, 

from which no imaginable degree of perfection in 

Govejyiments couM extricate mankmd. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE that everywhere there are sincere 
men, and if among the Socialist philosophers there are 
some who have alone sought to make themselves popular, 
and to place in their hands that dangerous instrument, 
the multitude, — there are others whom the sight of the 
evils spread through society have very much affected, 
and who have wished to remedy it. But have they 
hit upon a remedy ? 

There are a few rich people, but very few — a few 
more in easy circumstances, but still not many — a great 
number who have but the common necessaries of life, 
and many who have not even these. The agricultural 
profession, as I have before observed, live upon barley, 
potatoes, a few green vegetables, a little pork, rarely 
taste meat, and work the whole year round, during 
hail, rain, or sunshine. The town population, less con- 
stantly embarrassed, have times when their wages are 
double, when they live in some sort abun<&ntly ; 
they have even a share of the enjoyments of the rich 
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— a black coat, clean linen, the theatres, and almost 
always meat. But no sooner is imprudent industry, 
"which quarrelled to obtain their labour by paying 
dear for it, — no sooner is it aware of the excess of 
produce, than it makes a stop, ceases to employ 
them, and the few comfortable days they have spent 
are expiated for by a wretched and deplorable state 
of misery, by starvation, in fact, which the peasant is 
exempt from. The manufacturing, mercantile class, 
placed above the working class, aJso makes a stop, 
and sees all its profits disappearing. The rich man cwi 
no longer get interest for his capital, and sufiers like 
all the rest ; without reckoning, that even in pros- 
perous times a thousand catastrophes occur, sometimes 
to the one, sometimes to the other ; that the trades- 
man, the merchant, the manufacturer, giving way to 
imprudent ambition, have made deplorable ^ilures, 
that they have dragged in their fall, themselves, 
their families, many servants attached to their des- 
tinies, clerks, workmen, agents of all kinds ; that 
the rich man who had lent them his capital, is drag- 
ged down in the fall ; that in fact this rich man 
himself, without conunercial catastrophes, left to his 
own impulse, swayed by his vices, or deceived by 
false friends, falls from the summit of his greatness, 
and sometimes ends his days in exile, in a prison, 
by committing suicide, or in misery. Such is the 
world, with property, the family, and liberty. 

Would you effect changes in this state of things, 
changes which will improve it according to the evident 
laws of human nature ? thrice welcome are you ! Bring 
us your intelligence, your inventions, and we will 
discuss them. We who incessantly ponder over these 
several matters, we have perhaps become tired of, or 
accustomed to, our own sufferings and those of others. 
Come to us, you who, less resigned to the necessities 
of this world, appreciating them less, may perhaps 
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have found some remedy ; come, and let us discuss iu 
all sincerity of purpose. But would you alter the 
essential condition of things in tliis world, would you, 
in order that man may be neither poor nor rich, sup- 
press the stimulus which makes him work ; that be 
might not suffer, suppress liberty ; that be should not 
know family troubles, suppress the family. If you ai'e 
sincere, we will tell you that you know not human 
nature ; if you are factious people, seeking for soldiers 
in those who suffer impatiently, we will tell you that 
you are criminal. 

A primary observation must be obvious to all minds, 
namely, that this small number of rich people, — that 
this less limited, but still insufficient number of people 
in easy circumstances, eempared with the immense 
number of those who have but mere necessaries, or 
less than that, — does away with all idea of being able to 
better the condition of those who have but Httle, by 
sharing the property of those who have a great deal. 
No one would have been rendered comfortable, and all 
would have lost that ardent desire to produce, which 
has led on society from the state in which it was 
during the middle ages to the state in which it is now. 
It cannot, indeed, be denied, that the condition of man- 
kind has been much ameliorated during the last two or 
three centuries, even during the last Mty years, thu-ty 
years, or twenty years. Some centuries back, agricul- 
tural means, commercial means, supplying the place of 
the former when the seasons were against them, were 
insufficient to such a degree, that thousands of mea 
were carried off by famine. Countless numbers of 
wretched beings died of hunger on the highways, or in 
the pubhc streets. We have recently gone through a 
famine ; there has been suffering, inevitable suffering, 
but the peasantry have nowhere been without bread, 
and the poor of our cities, by the combined means of 
the government and the commercial classes, and the 
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eneficence of the wealthy, have had the necessaries of 
fe. This year, the working man has not been able to 
btain a new suit, he has taken but little pleasure ; and 
e whose feeble health could only have been maintained 
y easy circumstances, has died sooner and more in- 
vitably than in a prosperous year. But is this famine 
t all to be compared with that which has carried off 
''hole generations ? 

A livelihood is, therefore, more certain ; and as re- 
ards lodging, only look at some of the old quarters of 
ur cities, observe those mud-built houses, roofed with 
lingles, — huddled together like ant-hills, damp, dark, 
ad ill ventilated, — reminding us of those cities of the 
liddle ages, which are often represented in old pic- 
ires, above whose wretchedness and confusion soared 
le tall spire of the gothic church, for at that time man 
i his misery seemed to have thought only of God ; 
ill to mind those houses, whole districts of which 
ive been cleared a^\tiJ at Rouen, and compare them 
ith the houses which have risen up in their place, 
hey are small, indeed, but healthy, built of brick, and 
►ofed with tiles. Has not a sensible amelioration 
,ken place ? 

Visit our rural villages ; everywhere the roof of 
les or slates has replaced the thatch ; the mud- wall 
IS made way for one of brick or stone. Look at the 
orking man's clothing, and you will see that milled 
oth has replaced the cloth of frieze; he wears leather 
stead of wooden shoes, and his wife's shoulders are 
►vered with a little woollen shawl instead of a cotton 
erchief This change has taken place, because, as I 
id before, the farm-labourer's wages are now forty 
us a day, instead of twenty-five, as they were forty 
'-ars ago ; the mechanic's are now five francs instead 

two ; and the shawl, once worth fifty francs, now 
Us for five or six. Lastly, read Vauban, consult the 
thors of the reign of Louis XIV., and note their 

T 
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description of deserted fields and fugitive peasants, and 
tell me if anything like it happens now-a-days, even 
after the most horrible wars. 

Do not imagine that I would assert that evil has 
entirely disappeared, that it exists no longer, for I shall 
prove there is an inevitable and constant portion, and 
that it is the hardest to bear ; do not imagine that I 
use exaggerated language, to induce our governments 
to halt in their career, to slumber, and fancy they have 
done enough. No, God forbid ! I would only cahn 
despair, which is even laudable. I would then show 
you that there is an indisputable amelioration, owing 
to the progress of time, owing to the zeal with which 
every man labours, and contributes by his labour to the 
general prosperity, as well as to his industrial welfare. 
Thus, since sixty years, money is worth four instead 
of six per cent ; clotliing is as cheap by half, and daily 
wages are increased by one -half. Why is this? 
because men have laboured much, because there is 
more corn, more clothing, more building materials. 
Discourage labour, and all will stop. That wealth, 
to be found here and there among the higher classes 
of society, to form an attraction to labour, and to excite 
its zeal, — ^the wealth thus collected into a few sensible 
masses, animates labour, and causes it to produce all 
the good that it has produced. On the contrary, if 
this wealth were divided among all, it would not put a 
single loaf more into the poor man's cupboard. No 
longer having this recompense, this stimulus, man 
would be disheartened and inactive ; and that activity 
which has brought us from the horrible misery of the 
middle ages to the milder misery of the present time, 
could exist no longer. You are therefore mistaken 
on the means. It is not by a wretched distribution 
among all, of that which serves to excite human 
activity, that you will succeed ; it is rather by 
increasing that activity so as to increase its productiYe- 
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ness. Let us give better laws to agriculture and 
commerce, — ^let us apportion differently, if possible, 
all social burdens, — let us organize public and excite 
private beneficence, let us, each, do our share to bring 
about this change, and we shall obey the laws of our 
being, which are to aim unceasingly at perfection. 
A stationary condition is death ; society should be like 
the Wandering Jew, advancing, ever advancing to- 
wards some unknown goal. Yes, let us advance, but 
in so doing let us avoid the precipice ; let us not turn 
our backs upon the object in view ; and, finally, let us 
not deprive society of the courage to persevere in its 
career by driving it to despair. 

Even in the present state of things, is there not much 
evil still, enough to rend the hearts of all good men ? 
There is ; but is there one of these newly invented 
systems that can cure the evil, and convert it into 
good ? Is it Communism, which, independently of 
its practical impossibility, for we should not find 
the human i ace very willing to permit themselves 
to be plundered, and join a. phalanstere (11), — is it . 
Communism, which would diminish by one-half or 
three-fourths the sum of human labour, by suppressing 
the motive which urges man to labour? Is it the 
Association of the Luxembourg, invented for a million 
of individuals out of the thirty-six millions; which 
would consist in furnishing this miUion with the 
means of speculating with the money of the thirty-six; 
which, like Communism, would thus damp all human 
activity, introduce anarchy into industry, and, if it 
succeeded, would give a monopoly to certain classes of 
workmen, and double the price of all articles of con- 
sumption ? Is it that singular Reciprocity, whose aim 
would be to create cheapness by lowering prices by 
law, and because gold and silver are only given in 
exchange for real value, would pretend to substitute 
for it a paper, that would probably be granted to every 

t2 
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one that asked for it, and would be worth what is 
given for it, — that is, nothing? Is it the Right to 
Labour^ which would lead, either to make the State a 
weaver, a joiner, a carpenter, a draper; or to pay 
forty sous a day — at the expense of the tax-payers— 
those who make, unmake, and remake revolutions? 
Lastly, is it by abolishing all taxes, by ruining the 
finances, by raising the price of bread to lower that of 
wine and brandy, that we can put an end to popular 
distress ? Have not the last eight months of wretched- 
ness replied to these idle theories? Do we not 
perceive, amidst the natural impossibility of these 
projects, a secret, — a secret common to them all,— of 
flattering a far from numerous class at the expense of 
the whole people ? There are twenty-four millions of 
agriculturists, whose life is passed in privations ; five 
or six millions of artisans, whose easier life, varied now 
and then with penods of abundance, is exposed to 
afflicting cessations of labour ; then there are men of 
all ranks, whom fortune abandons ; many children of 
the middle classes, who, sometimes wanting in great 
talents, sometimes also wanting them altogether, crowd 
the entrance to every liberal pursuit; and, as a re- 
medy, our philosophers propose to satisfy a million 
manufacturing workmen; at one time by providing them 
with capital, at another by creating a monopoly in 
their favour, or else by paying them so much a day. 
And if we quit for a moment this privileged class, if we 
extend a little this benevolent solicitude, it is to tell all 
householders, farmers, and debtors not to pay what 
they owe. And that is called favouring the people — 
bettering the condition of the masses — accomplishing a 
social revolution ! 

Amid this display of new inventions, who has dis- 
covered the means by which a peasant shall eat lye 
instead of chestnuts, wheat instead of rye, meat inst^ 
of bacon ? by which the workmen in our. towns shall 
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be exposed to no stagnations of trade? by which the 
young men of the middle classes shall find employment 
suited to their talents ? Who has discovered the means 
of doubling wages ? No one ; for this secret is in the 
hands of God ; and hitherto God has dispensed the 
happiness sought for by such proceedings only to those 
countries which are wise and well-governed, and which 
respect the laws of nature and reason. 

We have seen the evils of society decrease with 
time, good succeed to evil, and this change effected 
more rapidly of late years, because peace has added it« 
blessings to those of civil equality proclaimed by the 
FrenchJRevolution. We have seen labour, freed from 
many obstructions, and enlightened by science, become 
more active and more fruitful; we have seen the 
interest of capital fall from 6 to 4 per cent., all articles 
of consumption decrease in price, the mechanic's wages 
increase, and a taste for economy spring up within 
him. Is not the course of good clearly traced out ? 
And what is that course ? An increase of activity in 
labour, both agricultural, commercial, and industrial, 
. which leads to general prosperity, and which can only 
result from wisdom in the government, order in the 
state, and peace between all classes of society. Is there 
no good undiscovered, or hitherto neglected, which can 
increase the ameliorations already realized ? No doubt 
there is. Can no remedy be applied to those unhappy 
stagnations, the real sore of industry ? I think there 
can. We may do so, without making the government 
a milliner or a carpenter, by reserving for periods of 
industrial distress all the great public works, and thus 
finding an employment for idle hands. Finally, it is 
possible to provide for the old age of the infirm and 
sick workman. Yes, let us attempt these changes, and 
society will be honoured by attempting them, even if 
complete success should not crown its labours. But 
this involves no disturbance of the eternal laws of 
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society, and it is not the invention of the Socialists. 
Lastly, must we do nothing for the peasant, so neg- 
lected because he is not the instrument of factions ? 
Yes ; but how ? by diminishing the land-tax, instead 
of the duty upon liquors. 

Let the new philosophers enter upon this task with 
us, and we shall all agree. Even after we have done 
our best, after we have succeeded, there will always 
remain something to be done ; and as, after all the 
realized good of the first Eevolution, after forty years 
of indisputable amelioration, we are assailed with male- 
dictions, we are told that the human race is suffering 
and expiring with distress, and that it will rise against 
us unless we relieve it inunediately ; so, if in fifty 
years we had doubled wages by legitimate means, 
diminished by three-fourtlis the price of the necessaries 
of life, given bread and meat to the tillers of the soil, 
neutralized stagnation in our cities, as we have almost 
neutralized famine in agriculture, there would still be 
found evils enough to furnish agitators with sufiicient 
pretences to say all that is now said ; for although the 
labouring classes are twice as well off as they were in • 
1789, society is inveighed against a hundred-fold more 
than at that epoch. And the reason is, that in the 
social condition there is always an irremediable source 
of evil, which we must take into account, and which 
we must not exaggerate unless we would drive man to 
despair, and society to suicide. 

Would you know what is the principal misfortune of 
our day ? It is this : the people have been deceived 
as to the nature of the evil they experience. All that 
they feel, and all that the rich feel as well, and often 
more severely, — disease, fatigue, privations, disap- 
pointed hopes, old age, death, — all these sufferings ihej 
are told might be avoided ; that the present social state 
is their cause, a state made for the rich and by the 
rich ; that all the happiness of which they are deprived. 
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and which they could enjoj, is wickedly denied them, 
in order that the wealthy might keep a greater portion 
for themselves. The anger combines with suffering ; 
the people rise, slay, and are slain ; and their woes are 
increased ten -fold. Those rich men who desired to 
inflict no injury on the working man, run away or 
conceal themselves, hide their treasures, refuse wages, 
and he dies of rage and hunger at the gates of those 
gloomy and deserted palaces, in which he thinks hap- 
piness dwells, but where, on the contrary, is sadness, 
alarm, and despair also ; for in presence of the poor 
man who thinks himself oppressed, they, not feeling 
themselves oppressors in their turn, think of defending 
themselves, — and they are not less brave than the poor, 
for education increases courage instead of diminishing it. 
— ^he is ready to inflict death on the man who meditates 
inflicting it on him. Honible confusion ! as when the 
battalions of the same army, deceived by the darkness 
of night and the stratagems of a perfidious enemy, rush 
upon each other's bayonets. The darkness of night is 
your sophisms ; you are the perfidious enemy ; it is 
you who attack social order without understanding it. 

Evil, great evil, certainly exists ; we must diminish 
the amount ; we must change the black bread of the 
peasant into white ; those vegetables, seasoned with a 
little bacon, into meat ; those rags into good clothing ; 
that brutal ignorance into a mild intelligence of things ; 
that stupid envy, into a sincere fraternity; but we 
must take time for these changes, we must proceed by 
tried methods, not, however, to the exclusion of new . 
ones. We must not, however, let the people remain 
in ignorance of the fact, that, ^after having effected all 
these changes, their hearts will remain full of suffer- 
ing, often of intolerable suffering. Are they not a 
thousand times better off than in the middle ages, in the 
timesof leprosy, plague, and universal famines, — a hun- 
dred times better off than under Louis XIV., Louis XVI., 
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and Napoleon ? Listen to their cries of distress, and 
relieve them ; there will still remain a long and con- 
tinuous groan. But what is this groan ? 'tis that of 
the human heart Retrace the course of history ; go 
from the feudal times to the Roman empire ; under that 
empire see the happiness of the Antonines or the long 
repose of Augustus, — ^visit Greece, its opulent cities, 
the brilliant Athens, and the wealthy Corinth ; — return 
to modern times, and from the indolent Hindoo, or the 
laborious Chinese, supporting life on a little rice, cross 
the ocean and wander over America, from pole to pole; 
follow the savage in the chase, who, in his savannahs, 
runs no other risk than that of killing or missing the 
buffalo, whose flesh is his food, and who, placing his 
country in the bones of his ancestors, which he carries 
with him wrapped up in skins, has so greatly reduced 
the hazards of life ; return by those American or En- 
glish ships, admire the opulence on the banks of the 
Thames or the Zuiderzee : lastly, visit the pastures of 
the Oberland, — survey the entire human race, listen to 
their hearts, and reply : Is there not a common sorrow 
at the bottom of every heart ? 

Among such numerous tribes, what man has all he 
desires ? Which of them has not something to regret — 
something to fear ? Which of them has not, in the 
course of his life, lost father, mother, wife, or child ? 
Which of them has not before him either the troubles 
of a commencing life, which is full of labour, which has 
not yet brought success, or the troubles of a life de- 
clining towards death, as the sun towards the horizon, 
and to desires just fading away, adds the vague appre- 
hensions of his approaching end- — ^bitter to the unedu- 
cated, mournful to the edticated mind, but, in the latter, 
mingled with sorrows that the other knows not of ? 
Would you convince yourself, let the poor man, suffer- 
ing from hunger, cold, and thirst, go to the rich man, 
who feels neither hunger nor cold, who reclines on 
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silken couches, and treads on carpets brilliant with a 
thousand colours. True, he is not cold, he is not hun- 
gry. He has eaten his fill. Granted ; but look at his 
anxious brow. Do you know what he is doing ? He 
desires, desires ardently, more ardently, than he who 
has not eaten. He desires with pain. What does he 
desire ? you may ask. Not bread, not costly viands, 
not smiling, fertile fields — he has mote of these than he 
knows what to do with ; these viands he scarcely tastes, 
these fields he neglects ; but he desires new treasures, — 
power, that is denied him, and perhaps honour, which 
an insult has torn from him ; or else, all that he had 
he is on the point of losing. A storm has wrecked his 
fortune on the ocean; an unlucky speculation has ruined 
it at the Bourse ; popularity has forsaken him ; sorrows 
of little moment, you may say, but sorrows still. But 
there are others more deserving of your interest. He 
has lost his darling child, or the wife of his bosom. Do 
you think he loves them less because he is rich ? Ob- 
servation of human nature proves that he suffers more 
deeply, for his mind being less directed to outward ob- 
jects by physical suffering, is turned more inwards, 
and is racked and tortured more. The less we suffer 
in body, the more we suffer in mind. 

In that man, apparently so happy, you take no in- 
terest, because he regrets the loss of money or of power. 
Granted ; but see him at the head of an army, exercis- 
ing the noble profession of arms. He dies like 
Epaminondas at Mantinea, after having conquered at 
Leuctra ; he dies like Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen, 
after having conquered at Leipzic ; or he dies like Gaston 
de Foix, at the very entrance of his career, — ^he dies at 
Ravenna, in the midst of a glorious victory. Happy 
warrior ! you die, you die young, you are happy in 
your death, for you breathe your last on a bed of colours. 
But tell me why Charles V., the conqueror at Pavia, 
abdicated, and expired in sorrow ? Hannibal, for twenty 
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years a conqueror, was vanquished at Zama; — ^by 
whom ? by a youth ; and that youth, that Scipio, who, 
at the opening of his career, had the immortal honour 
of defeating Hannibal, passed the rest of his life the 
victim of envy. He had to deplore the misconduct of 
his son, and to remain afar from Rome, cursing his 
native city. And those fortunate men, Louis XIV., 
and Napoleon, who filled the worid with envy — the 
one for fifty, the other for twenty years. The one, when 
old, passing from the tenderness of La Valli^re to the 
gloomy sway of Mme. de Maintenon, from Rocroy 
to Malplaquet, from Turenne and Conde to Villeroy, 
one day said to the latter — Marshal^ at our age we 
are no longer happy, — The other from Rivoli, Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz, and Friedland, passes to Leipsic and 
Waterloo ;'from the Tuileries, the Escurial, Schonbrunn, 
Potsdam, and the Kremlin, to Elba and Saint Helena. 
He dies alone, far from his wife, far from his son, — 
chained, like Prometheus, to his rock. And you who 
have witnessed the fall of Charles X., and of Louis 
Philippe, branch after branch, throne after throne, — do 
you believe there are no sorrows in high places, as well as 
low, and more even in the high places than in the low ? 
You will call this an idle excursion through the fields 
of universal sorrow ! You are speaking of the sorrows 
of the " cloth of frieze," and I reply by those of the 
" cloth of gold." You must be very short-sighted not 
to perceive that this " cloth of frieze," and this " cloth 
of gold," are but an unmeaning veil cast over the hu- 
man soul ; and that, under the dazzling brilliancy of the 
one, or the plainness of the other, there is a terrible 
equality of suffering. God has placed in all the same 
spring of the human heart, which, pressed down by the 
world, resists, yields, rises again, again yields, ceases 
not its groans under these various movements, but still 
acts, and advances humanity through a visible trial to 
an invisible goal. Granted, you reply ; the author of 
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all that is a tyrant, and this rule imposed on all is the 
equality of tyranny. 

A tyrant, if you will ; but the tyranny is equal in 
every case ; and if he is a tyrant, far from becoming dis- 
united under his tyranny, let us unite, on the contrary, 
to surmount it. That tyranny, if tyranny it is (I beg 
pardon for such blasphemy), is manifested by external 
nature, which we must combat, overcome, bring under 
subjection to our wants, and adapt to our well-being. 
Let us unite then to conquer, instead of murdering one 
another on its bosom. Instead of laying waste those 
harvests in our disputes for their possession, let us unite 
to defend them, and secure their possession to the man 
that has caused them to grow. Ask him for the por- 
tion of the poor man, but do not snatch it from him. 

But for aught we know, you may not have compre- 
hended this pretended tyrant, the universal creator of 
all tilings. That sorrow imposed by him is perhaps a 
trial, an inevitable, a necessary trial, sufficiently recom- 
pensed elsewhere. Let us stop an instant before him, 
and it may happen that we shall deal more justly to- 
wards him, as we did with social order, after having 
examined and comprehended it. 

There must be three sides to a triangle 5 this is inevi- 
table, just as space must inevitably be extended. It 
seems to me that God would neither be powerless nor 
wicked, because he had either appointed or permitted 
these conditions in the nature of things. If, through 
him, two and two make four, is he on that account less 
mighty, less good ? WeU then, may not sorrow in the 
human heart be a condition of the same nature ? What 
is feeling ? Is it to experience an indifferent sensation, 
like that of one colour succeeding another, causing in 
the spectator no emotion of pain or pleasure ? But 
then I should not move, I should be inactive. I only 
begin truly to feel when I am affected, agreeably or 
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otherwise ; then if there is pain, there is pleasure also; 
there is movement to attain the pleasure, to avoid the 
pain; there is activity and life. Tell me, were it 
better not to be, or to be in a less degree ? — to descend, 
for instance, from man, who feels much, to the bee, 
which feels only in proportion to the impulses necessary 
for life, — ^from the bee to the polype, to the plant, to 
the stem, to nonentity. I admit it, but that is suicide. 
Or else will you tell me that instead of descending, we 
should mount higher, rise to an elevation where evil is 
no longer felt, where we repose in the bosom of God. 
I admit this also. Nevertheless, I will tell you, — ^it is 
too soon. Religion, going farther than philosophy,— 
Religion, deducing a sublime conjecture for the wants of 
the human soul, — a conjecture, which is a desire in him 
who does not wholly believe, and a certainty to him 
who is full of faith, — Religion says, " Suffer, suffer with 
humility, patience, and hope, ever looking up to that 
God who awaits you, and will reward you." Thus it 
makes sorrow one of the crosses of a long voyage, 
which Will lead us to happiness at last Then sorrow 
becomes merely one of the troubles of this inevitable 
voyage, and if it causes pain, is also followed by an 
immediate consolation, — ^by hope. Thus that potent 
religion, termed Christianity, exercises a continued 
dominion over the world, and for this it is indebted, 
among other motives, to an advantage which it alone, 
of all religions, possesses. Do you know what this 
advantage is ? It is that of having given a meaning 
to sorrow. The human mind has had many a dis- 
pute with it about its doctrines, but never about its 
morals, that is, about its manner of understanding the 
human heart. Paganism could not resist the first glance 
of Socrates or of Cicero, for that religion consisting of 
fabulous legends — ^graceful poetry rather than religion— 
the history of the passions, loves, pleasures, griefe of 
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the gods, was a mere history of kings, translated to the 
sky. As history it was a lying chronicle ; as morality, 
a scandal. But he who came and said : There is but 
one God, — He has suffered himself, He has suffered 
for you ; he who showed Him on a cross, subjugated 
mankind by replying to their reason by the idea of 
God's unity, by touching their hearts by the deifica- 
tion of sorrow. And, wonderful to tell, that suffering 
God, presented to us on a cross in the agony of death, 
has been a thousand times more adored by men, than the 
calm, serene, majestic Jupiter, carved by the chisel of 
Phidias. The arts have rendered him sublime, in a 
far different manner from the Jupiter of the ancients. 
And there lies the secret of the difference between an- 
cient and modern art : the first superior in form, the 
last in feeling ; the one gifted with a body, the other 
with a soul. 

Thus, while Paganism could not resist a single 
glance of the human mind, Christianity endures after 
Descartes has laid the foundation of human knowledge, 
after Galileo has discovered the motion of th» earth, 
after Newton has discovered attraction, and Voltaire 
and Rousseau have overturned thrones. And all wise 
politicians, without deciding upon dogmas, which have 
only one judge, and that is Faith, desire that it may 
endure. 

Speak, then, to the people, as Religion speaks, with- 
out weakening in them the just sentiment of their 
rights ; without flattering the indolence or the want of 
will in the governors. Tell them, however, that there 
exists for all an inevitable amount of sorrow, which 
is in the very essence of the human soul ; which the 
rich man has not caused him, but which God has 
placed in him as the spring to urge him from inaction, 
and precipitate him into action, that is, into life. Tell 
him this, if you would not double his sorrow, and change 
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it into an impious fury, which will turn against him, 
as a sword in the hand of a madman, which destroys 
both those it strikes and him who wields it. I do not 
call for indifference to the sufferings of the people, but 
for a just appreciation of those sufferings, and a discern- 
ment and application of the true remedies. 



THE END. 



NOTES. 



(1) p. 3. — Jean Fran9oi8 le Fevre, Chevalier de la Barre, a 
youth barely nineteen years old, was charged with mutilating a 
wooden crucifix, erected on the bridge of Abbeville. By a decree 
of the Parliament of Paris, he was decapitated, and his body burnt 
(1st July, 1766). Jean Galas, a Protestant, of Toulouse, accused 
of murdering his son Anthony, was condemned by the Parliament 
of that city to be broken on the wheel, which sentence was carried 
into effect on the 9th of March, 1762. His youngest son was 
banished. Voltaire took up the matter (as he did the case of La 
Barre), and on the 9th of March, 1765, Galas and his family were 
declared innocent. 

(2) p. 4.— On the night of the 4th of August, 1789, the Duke 
de Noailles proposed that the burden of taxes should fall equally 
on all, that all the feudal rights should be declared liable to re- 
demption, and personal servitude simply abolished. The Duke da 
Chatelet proposed that the redemption of tithes should be allowed, 
and that they should be commuted into a payment for money ; — 
the Bishop of Ghartres, the suppression of the exclusive right of 
the chase. The more important rights of feudal jurisdiction in 
matters of crime — of Ae disposal of offices for gain — of pecuniary 
immunities — of inequality of taxes — of plurality of benefices — o f 
casual emolument to the clergy — of annats to the court of Rome, 
were successively abandoned ; finally, the incorporations and sepa- 
rate states (Britanny, Burgundy, Languedoc^ &c.) sacrificed their 
privileges. 

(3) p. 46. — A labourer of Cotignola, named Attendolo, enlisting 
as a soldier, at the beginning of the 15th century, passed rapidly 
through all the degrees of military rank, and became the most dis- 
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tinguished captain of the age. With 7,000 volunteers, who fol- 
lowed his banner, he delivered John II. of Naples from the hands 
of Alphonso of Aragon, for which he was made Constable of the 
kingdom, and Gronfalonier of the Roman Church. A premature 
death by drowning terminated his honourable career. He had 
changed his name to ^orza, which he transmitted to his natural 
son, Frauds, inheritor of his talents and courage, who afterwards 
became Duke of Milan. The greatest princes sought his alliance; 
his daughter, Hippolyta, married Alphonso of Naples, and Louis 
XI. of France ceded to him the city of Genoa. — ^White, Elements 
of Universal History y p. 413. 

(4) p. 71. — ^The quantity of assignats in circulation at the fall 
of Robespierre, amounted to about 300 millions sterling;, and such 
was the total confusion of property produced by this extraordinary 
issue of paper money, that Pichegru, commanding the army of the 
north, with a nominal pay of 4,000 francs, was only in the actual 
receipt on the Rhine of 200 francs (.£8) per month in gold or 
silver ; and Hoche, at the head of 100,000 men in La Vendee, 
petitioned the government to send him a horse, which he was too 
poor to buy. In the same year (1795), bread was sold at 22 francs 
a pound; 28,000 francs in paper were exchanged for one louts d^or^ 
and a dinner for 5 or 6 persons cost 60,000 francs. 

(5) p. 85. — ^The coal bed of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
is more than equal to all England in area.. The Pittsburgh seam, 
10 feet thick, spreads over a space 225 miles in length and 100 
miles in breadth. 

(6) p. 88. M. Thiers is no admirer of the olden time, when the 
half-savage Gaul or Saxon shared with their swine the beech-mast, 
and acorns of the forest. All history s^ows, that as population and 
wealth have increased, the labourer has received a constantly in- 
creasing share of the produce of bis labour ; and nowhere is his 
proportion so great, as where the population has most rapidly 
increased. The return to the husbandman has been estimated as 
more than twenty times greater in England than it was in the 14th 
century, while the population is only about 6^ times as great. 

(7) p. 90. — In agro Casinate et Venafro in loco bono parte 
octava corbi dividat, satis bono septima, tertio loco sexta; si granum 
modio dividet parte quinta. — Cato, De Re Rustica, cxxxvi. 

(8) p. 111. — Chevert, Franfois de, entered the army as a com- 
mon soldier, and eventually rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
The Chevalier d'Assas distinguished himself by a striking act of 
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courage. When the army was lying near Closterkamp (Oct. 15, 
1760"), he commanded an advanced post, and about midnight went 
out to visit the sentries. On a sudden he fell into the midst of a 
hostile body, on their march to surprise the French army. Twenty 
bayonets were presented to his breast, and he was ordered to keep 
silent; but the youth, undismayed, shouted out, '* A moiy d^Au- 
vergncy Vennemi eat Id !** and fell, pierced" with a score of wounds. 
La Tour d' Auvergne, who had seen thirty years' service in France 
and Spain, eagerly embraced the cause of the Revolution, and 
(commanded the company of Grenadiers forming the advanced 
guard of the army of the Eastern Pyrenees, and known as the In- 
femal Column. He would never accept promotion, and when 
elected member of the Legislative body, refused to take his seat. 
In 1800 he was nominated First Grenadier of the French Army. 
He fell in the same year. His heart, after being embalmed, was 
preserved by his company ; and, at roll-call, the oldest sergeant 
replied at his name, ** Died in the field qf honour /" His bravery 
has become proverbial in France. 

(9) p. 117. — Several designs for the principal facade of the 
Louvre were submitted to the king, who adopted tiiat of Claude 
Perrault. Colbert, in whose office Claude's father was clerk, 
could not understand how '* a man that was not an architect by 
profession could imagine anything so beautiful.'' — See Dulaure, 
Hist, Paris (1824), p. 428. 

On the 19th of March, 1800, K16ber (originally an architect), 
at the head of 10,000 men, defeated 50,000 Turks, commanded 
by the Grand Vizier. The battle was fought on the plain of 
Koubbe, in front of the ruins of Heliopolis« on the banks of the 
Nile, below Cairo. 

(10) p. 118. — It is hardly necessary to remind Ae reader, that 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Louis Philippe are two of the three ex- 
amples selected to show the instability of power and wealth, even 
when apparently most secure. 

(11) p. 275. — M. Fourier, one of the least unreasonable of the 
Socialist philosophers, proposes that in the newly organized society 
there should be no small houses built, but that large ones should 
be erected, sufficient for fiie accommodation of four hundred fami- 
lies of different tastes, rank, character, and fortune, and suitable to 
the various branches of industry required by the society. This 
buildmg he calls a Phalansteref or mansion of SiphalanJpf the term 
by which he designates the whole industrious community. 



